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HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION OF MONARCHY IN 
FRANCE.* 


EVERAL Frenchmen have 
written on the history of the 
Restoration of Monarchy in France. 
In the first place, in order of time, 
and also in order of merit, we would 
place Lacretelle, whose calmness 
and impartiality, considering the 
period in which his work appeared, 
are above all praise. In this work, 
as indeed in all the productions of 
Lacretelle, there is a Sienity, a flow, 
an eloquence, an elevation of tone, 
and a pure and classic taste not often 
found in the productions of modern 
Frenchmen.  Lacretelle belonged 
to a school of publicists and writers 
which, alas! is fast passing away. 
Of moderate character, of solidattain- 
ments, of irreproachable life, of 
liberal and constitutional opinions,— 
opinions equally removed from des- 
ae on the one hand, and un- 
ridled licentiousness on the other,— 
Lacretelle pursued the even tenour 
of his narrative; and if hehas not pre- 
sented a perfect, has at least pro- 
duced a most creditable work. 
Lacretelle was followed by an 
anonymous writer, whose work in 
ten volumes was first published, as 
well as we remember, in 1829 or 1830. 
This production was entitled, His- 
toire dela Restauration, et descauses 
qui oat amené la chute de la branche 
ainée des Bourbons, par un Homme 
d’ Etat. So great was the success, 
that early in 1831 a second edition 
was called for, the last, or tenth 
volume of which did not appear till 
1833. For some time it was sup- 
posed that a public man of note was 
really the author of this production. 
The numerous details of the private 
and interior life of the Bourbons 
given to the world—the sketches of 
character, often graphic, and gene- 
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rally faithful, induced people to sup- 
pose that some fetired diplomatist, 
or some administrator, in a word, 
some homme d'état,as was announced 
on the title-page, had put pen to 
paper. Some said it was old Pas- 
quier, who had contrived to keep 
well with all parties; others averred 
that it was M. de Decazes, who had 
beenoriginally employed as secretary 
and reader to Madame Mere, who 
afterwards rose to be Minister of 
Police, Minister of the Home De- 
partment, and favourite of Louis 
<VITI. Others intimated that it 
was the production of M. Flahault, 
or of some foreign diplomatist, long 
resident at Paris. All these people 
were mistaken. The work was, we 
believe, the bond fide production 
of M, Capefigue, then a small 
employé, and a writer in the 
Quotidienne. M. Capefigue was un- 
doubtedly assisted by many com- 
munications from various sources, 
administrative, parliamentary, and 
diplomatic. It is believed that 
M. de Cazes furnished him with 
numerous details for the first three 
volumes,—that he was also assisted 
by communications and notes from 
the Russian, Austrian, and Spanish 
ambassadors, and that he had also 
access to documents contained in 
the portfolios of various European 
cabinets. M. Capefigue is also un- 
derstood to have made journeys to 
Berlin, to Vienna, to Saxony, and 
to Madrid, with a view to obtain in- 
formation not otherwise accessible. 
Be this as it may, the work had an 
immense success. The subject was 
not hacknied. The belief that the 
volumes were the production of a 
living politician, who had acted an 
important part, and had access to 
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authentic documents, was generally 
prevalent ; and this feeling was not 
without its influence on the recep- 
tion of the volumes. But, in truth, 
the execution was creditable, and far 
superior to anything since achieved 
by the now justly depreciated 
M. Capefigue. " The style, if not 
correct, was perspicuous and flowing ; 
the details were picturesquely and 
graphically arranged; and, above all, 
they were abundant, and generally 
correct and authentic. Interspersed 
were anecdotes, sketches of charac- 
ter, and notices of living men, which 
rendered the volumes light and 
readable to a degree. Thiers and 
others have not disdained to borrow 
from the volumes of which we speak, 
and M. de Lamartine, although he 
does not mention it, is clearly no 
stranger to its pages. 

These ten volumes were followed 
by the work of M. Lubis, of which M. 
de Lamartine does make mention, and 
which must be regarded as the apo- 
logy and defence of the elder branch, 
and, in some sort, an answer to cer- 
tain statements of the preceding 
work. M. Lubis is a man of sincere 
convictions and honourable cha- 
racter, but his performance is one- 
sided, and can only be regarded as 
the effusion of a partisan. 

Last of all came the work of 
M. Achille Vaulabelle, recently 
Minister of Public Instruction under 
Cavaignac. The first volume of this 

roduction, entitled, Histoire des 
xz Restorations, first appeared 

in 1844. It is while we write being 
continued, five volumes having been 
already published, bringing down 
events to 1822. The volumes of 
Vaulabelle are highly popular with 
the moderate Republican party. M. 
Vaulabelle, without being a brilliant, 
is an inquiring, industrious, and con- 
scientious writer, but nearly as one- 
sided in reference to the Bourbons 
as M. Lubis. Too frequently we 
agree with M. Lamartine in think- 
ing he views the conduct of that 
family from a hostile and prejudiced 
int of view. Nor is this his only 
Fault. He appears to entertain 
many prejudices against England, 
and to omit no opportunity of 
speaking against the policy of our 
country. . But apart from these ble- 
mishes, his task is creditably per- 
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formed, and the volumes may be 
advantageously consulted. 

Such were the principal of M. de 
Lamartine’s French predecessors, 
for in English there is no oe 
of the Restoration, properly so called. 

M. de Lamartine gives us his im- 
pressions of the epoch on which he 
writes. These are glowing and 
vivid, and we cannot afford to lose 
one among them, either as a piece 
of writing, or as a piece of history. 
Weare therefore glad that this work 
has been undertaken ; for albeit it 
tells us little new, yet it often cor- 
rects and enlarges our impressions ; 
and even in repeating old and well 
known passages, repeats them in a 
manner unequalled forgrace, rhythm, 
and the magic of a brilliant and 
beautiful diction. Lamartine has 
had peculiar advantages in writing 
these volumes, which none of his pre- 
decessors enjoyed in a like degree. 
Scarcely more than past the middle 
age of man, he has yet lived under 
ten different governments. Between 
his infancy and maturity, he has wit- 
nessed ten Revolutions: the Con- 
stitutional Government of Louis 
XVI., the first Republic, the Di- 
rectory, the Consulate, the Empire, 
the first Restoration in 1814, the 
second Government of the hundred 
days by Napoleon, the second Resto- 
ration in 1815, the reign of Louis 
Philippe, and the second Republic. 
Under these systems, as he says 
himself, his existence has vegetated, 
has made a noise, has been matured, 
has grown old, and has been renewed 
inhim. Arecent vicissitude having 
raised him to the head of one of 
these movements between a govern- 
ment which overthrew itself, and a 
community which it was necessary 
to collect together to save and recon- 
stitute society on a new basis, he 
became a republican, convinced that 
a republic only could close the 
chapter of revolutions, seditions, and 
civil wars in France. Efforts were 
then to be made for the defence of 
the foundations of society—efforts 
which demanded the power and the 
unanimity of the people. Changes 
were also required to be made in the 
laws—in the relations of class and 
class—in instruction—in philosophy, 
and in religion, and these could be 


made by a republic only. M.Lamar- 
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tine, therefore, became a republican 
from a knowledge of the things 
which must happen, and from devo- 
tion to the great work of the age in 
which he lived and lives. 

Without overlooking any of the 
inconveniences and dangers of de- 
mocracy, he accepted the perilous 
task heroically ; and though the in- 
strument of his election has, to use 
his own words, wounded and bruised 
his hand, yet he, nevertheless, and 
apart from all personal considera- 
tions, availed himself of it to spare 
bloodshed, and to accomplish asmuch 

ood as possible. If he had not 

one so, What would inevitably have 
been the result? The Red or the 
Social Republic would have been 
long since in the ascendant; blood 
would have flown in torrents, and 
property and family might have been 
assailed. To avoid these horrors, 
and with a view to accomplish great 
things that must otherwise be re- 
nounced, Lamartine ‘ risked,’ to use 
his own phrase, the Republic; and 
there can be no doubt, that when the 
passions and prejudices of the hour 
shall have passed away, history will 
not as severely condemn him as some 
of his contemporaries. 

M. de Lamartine was, however, a 
gentleman, a scholar, a soldier, a 
es an orator, a diplomatist, a pub- 
icist, and an honoured deputy, be- 
fore he became a republican. He 
was a man of gentle birth, of the 
suavest manners, of benevolent feel- 
ings, courted, caressed, wealthy, 
having everything to lose, and no- 
thing to gain by the change. He 
‘risked’ the change, however, on 

ublic, not on personal grounds; and 
instead of his pecuniary position 
being benefited—instead of his po- 
pularity being enhanced, or his poli- 
tical position strengthened, he has 
lost half his fortune, damaged his 
popularity, and for the present, at 
cans. cut from under his very feet 
the ladder by which he might have 
ascended to office. If this be self- 
ishness, it is a political selfishness 
we seldom see exhibited by aspi- 
rants to public life in France. But 
though Secale has been thus un- 
rosperous in his political fortunes, 
e Toes not turn on the Republic, 
or on the Monarchy of the olier or 
younger branches, to vent his ill- 
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humour, his chagrin, or his disap- 

intment. Independently of his 

aving served the elder branch, 

not only in the army, but in diplo- 
macy, he would not, in any event, 
be unjust. Though his infancy, his 
earliest thoughts, and his blood were 
royalist — though his heart pities 
and weeps over the unfortunate, yet 
his judgment and understanding 
approve and condemn without re- 
gard to persons or early prejudices. 

Our author confesses a tenderness 
and weakness towards the Restora- 
tion. This is not wonderful, but most 
natural indeed. The Restoration 
was contemporaneous with his youth. 
To use his own words, ‘Its rising 
splendour mingled with and became 
a portion of his existence.’ At that 
season, young men rejoiced in hope. 
The Empire had oppressed the mind 
and wearied out the very soul of 
the nation. The word ‘liberty’ had 
for ten years been proscribed: 
poetry, literature, and the arts, en- 
slaved or suffocated by the imperial 
tyranny, again started into existence. 

t was an epoch of regeneration, 
pacific, intellectual, and liberal. It 
is natural, therefore, that the spec- 
tacle of the liberty of the press, of 
the freedom of speech—that electoral 
movements, exciting and animating 
a people so long motionless, mute, 
and tongue-tied, should remain pro- 
foundly engraved on the mind of a 

oung man of five-and-twenty, then 
ust starting into existence, and that 
he should have leanings and favour- 
able impressions towards the men 
andthe system. But notwithstanding 
these natural prepossessions, we be- 
lieve that M. de Tenetion without 
any spirit of bigotry, endeavours to 
write the truth. 

Lamartine begins his volumes 
with a retrospective glance at Napo- 
leon’s reign, when that reign was 
drawing to a crisis. He defines it 
as ‘a new man plastering up m= 
ages with modern glory.’ Men, he 
yore says, should not be judged 

y their fortune, but by their deeds. . 


Napoleon had in his grasp the largest 
share of power ever confided by Bro- 
vidence to a mortal hand, for the 
purpose of creating civilization and 
nationality, and withal he has left 
nothing behind him but a conquered 
country and an immortal name. The 
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world, at the period of his appear- 
ance, called for a renovator, but 
Buonaparte became its conqueror. 
France looked for the spirit of re- 
formation, and he imposed upon her 
despotism and discipline. 
uring the last years of his domi- 
nation, the intelligence and activity 
of Buonapartehad diminished in pro- 
rtion as his empire had extended. 
Lis Spanish campaign had resembled 
those of Darius or of Louis XIV.— 
looking on at a distance, command- 
ing by signs, and doing nothing but 
by his lieutenants. His Russian 
campaign had been conducted with- 
out energy (M. de Lamartine says 
with effeminacy), had been pursued 
with blindness, had been finished 
recklessly, and had been atoned for 
with insensibility. Lamartine says 
there was not an officer (of course, 
he means a superior officer, in the 
rank of marshal or general of divi- 
sion) who would not have better 
conducted or better managed the 
retreat of 700,000 men, worthy of 
another Xenophon. This retreat 
has been told in graphic language 
by Labaume, and with the most 
artistic grouping by De Segur. But 
its character is les described, and 
a more accurate notion of it con- 
veyed by a phrase of Lamartine 
than by either of the interesting 
works to which we have made re- 
ference: ‘He came post from the 
Beresina to the Tuileries without 
casting a single look behind him.’ 
His generals said to him—Remein 
here, with the élite of your troops, 
during the long winter, or lose no 
time in falling back on a line of ope- 
rations in communication with your 
empire and your reinforcements. 
But he had not the wisdom either 
to choose the bold cantonment or 
eet retreat. 
apoleon’s courage, rather than 
his genius, seemed to have revived 
in the German campaign of 1813. 
Dresden and Leipsic were victories 
and reverses worthy of his name. 
But a humiliating peace could not 
satisfy a man whose fame as an in- 
vincible general was his title to the 
respect of Europe and to the absolute 
throne of France. He had feasted 
the nation with miracles, says our 
author, and he promised to treat 
them with new ones. The shame of 
having brought thearmies of Europe, 
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however, on the soil of his country, 
as the only result of so many victories 
purchased with the blood of France, 
—the mortification of reigning over 
an empire, every inhabitant of which 
might call him to account for his 
violated hearth,—the invegerate ex- 
posiatien of prodigies,—the field of 
yattle on the soil of France,— 
in fine, his wife, his child, the 
throne, to leave or to lose them, 
restored to him all that he had lost 
in the whirlwind of prosperity. The 
most prejudiced historian must hail 
him as great in this his final effort 
to retain the fortune that was eluding 
his grasp. 

On the night of the 9th Nov. 
1813, Napoleon arrived ‘in Paris, 
without attendants, as if he wished 
to surprise or outstrip a revolution. 
His armies had vanished, while those 
of the allies were on the Rhine. 
France was no longer guarded ex- 
cept by the shadow of her buried 
legions, by the Rhine, by her forti- 
fied places, and by the mountains of 
the Vosges. Such, however, was 
the tyranny of the system, so im- 
placable was the police of the Em- 
pire, enforcing the silence of public 
opinion, that the mass of the popu- 
lation was ignorant of the truth, and 
even of the ordinary facts. However 
extraordinary it may appear to Eng- 
lishmen, who live in light of 
sublicity, the overwhelming rush of 
Surope on France was unrevealed to 
Frenchmen in the intimacy of private 
intercourse, except in an under-tone, 
and by vague and broken expres- 
sions. The day following his arrival, 
Napoleon devoted to his son, to his 
family, to his confidential friends. 
On the ensuing day, he convoked 
his council of state at the Tuileries. 
Several of its members were men of 
the Convention, some of the Reign 
of Terror, and a few were regicides. 
Napoleon heldthem bytheirapostasy; 
he showed them to the peo > as en- 
signs of democracy and iodene of 
revolution; but he looked on them, 
without fear, as instruments of do- 
mination incapable thenceforward of 
any other task than that of render- 
ing servitude popular. 

Te began by addressing them 
in rude, severe, and unexpected 
terms. He maintained that taxation 
had no limits, and proposed levying 
a new conscription of 300,000 men, 
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already exempt from service, and 
returned to their families four years 
before. The council decreed the 
300,000 men. ‘They were dismissed 
by the Emperor with the watchword, 
‘Enthusiasm,’ but despondency was 
the only answer of the council. The 
Emperor, meanwhile, occupied him- 
self in collecting around the weak 
skeletons of the corps that he had 
left on the Rhine, in Teilennontie 
Holland, the remains of the veteran 
troops which he had at hand, detach- 
ments of his guard, and the new 
levies in garrison in the interior. 
But, with the exception of his old 
band, reduced to about 80,000 men, 
his wishes were rendered fruitless 
by the exhaustion and apathy of the 
Empire. He issued orders and called 
for contingents with no effect. He 
had nothing but ciphers in his wide 
domains. He marched—says Lamar- 
tine most suggestively—but nothing 
followed him. Yet in his commu- 
nications to his senate he was as im- 
erative as in the day of his victories. 
Le convoked the Legislative Assem- 
bly at Paris for the 19th of Decem- 
ber. He foresaw that they might 
choose a man of independence for 
their president, and he therefore 
deprived themof their right to choose 
one. M. Molé, the gentleman who 
now figures as the chief of the fusion- 
ists, was the Minister of Justice, a 
pean man of illustrious name, (for 
n@ was the descendant of Mathieu 
Molé, which Lamartine omits to 
state,) of precocious talent, and with 
opinions adapted to the time. M, 
Molé then pushed his zeal for mo- 
narchy to the extreme of despotism, 
venturing much to please, and every- 
thing to serve. Napoleon had taken 
care to define the orwneneg 4 as a 
Legislative Council, not as a National 
Representation. It would be a cri- 
minal pretension, he said, to think 
of representing the nation in the 
sresence of the Emperor. Regnier, 
Juke of Massa, an eminent lawyer, 
who had been moulded to the Em- 
peror’s hands by favours and dig- 
nities, and who died only on the 
20th of August lest, was nominated 
President of the Assembly. The 
addresses of the Emperor to the 
Legislative Council were calcu- 
lated to be understood in a 
double sense: by the people as 
pledges of peace, and by the con- 
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stituted bodies as a summons to an 
energetical concurrence in the war. 
The words of the Emperor were re- 
ceived with hana 9 incredulity, 
concealed under a feigned confidence. 
Meanwhile, Metternich (long accus- 
tomed to the court of Napoleon, 
where he had been slighted and ca- 
ressed by turns) did not participate in 
the antipathies of the old dynasties 
against this courtof military upstarts. 
He dreaded, also, the despair of a 
man of genius placed by a refusal to 
accommodate existing differences 
between the throne and death. He 
accordingly made an overture to 
M. de St. Aignan, one of the best 
accredited ministers of Napoleon in 
Germany. There he dictated a note, 
intimating on what terms Europe 
would again treat with him. 

M. Metternich was sincere, be- 
cause he was interested. The minis- 
ters of the other powers feigned to 
believe in the possibility of such a 
peace. Napoleon, however, could 
not contain himself within the limits 
of ancient France. He was called on 
to renounce all sovereignty in Ger- 
many beyond the Rhine, in Spain, 
in Italy, and in Holland. On this 
basis alone would the other European 
powers treat with him; but they 
would not suspend their military 
operations during the negotiations, 
The congress, however, to be assem- 
bled in pursuance of this arrange- 
ment was an illusion with which 
Napoleon sought to amuse his sub- 
jects. To keep up the deception, 
he adhered for a few days to the 
basis laid down in the note of the 
Allied Powers. But the Congress of 
Mannheim never took place. 

The Senate and the Legislative 
Assembly, however, appointed com- 
mittees to express the opinions of 
the senators and the deputies on the 
state of affairs. The senate ap- 

vinted Talleyrand, De Fontanes, 
niin de St. Marsan, and 
Barbé Marbois. 

The choice of the Legislative 
Assembly indicated a different spirit. 
All notoriously servile names were 
struck off. Lainé, Raynourd, Gal- 
lois, Maine de Biran, and Flau- 
gergues, were chosen by an immense 
majority. They were independent 
names, and therefore the champions 
of revolt. 

The character of Lainé is pro- 
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bably fairly drawn by M. de 
Lamartine. But from all we 
have heard and read of this worthy 
man, we conceive the portrait to 
be a too flattering likeness. In 
nothing that Lamartine says of his 
eloquence, power of speech, or pri- 
vate character, is there any exagge- 
ration. But we conceive his general 
power and influence to be over- 
rated in the volumes before us. As 
a speaker, no doubt, Lainé was one 
of the best, if not the very best of a 
time when there were few or no pub- 
lic speakers. He had imagination, 
fecundity, flow, and noble presence, 
fine and graceful delivery, and noble 
and generous impulsions; but he 
was neither a man of industry, a 
man of business, an administra- 
tor, nor a statesman, in the best 
senses of these words. M. de La- 
martine says that Lainé had not the 
indolence of Vergniaud. Yet we 
have always heard from politicians, 
his contemporaries, and even from 
men who were in the same cabinet 
with him, that there never was a 
minister who less relished the dull 
daily drill task of official life. Be 
this, however, as it may, Lainé was 
commissioned to draw up thé Report 
of the Assembly. It was in guarded 
language—a revival of the Constitu- 
tion—a revival of the right of com- 
plaint—a faint recollection of the 
Jeu de Paumes at Marseilles. This 
expression of the Deputies of the 
nation was considered by Napoleon 
as a revolution in itself. The Em- 
— felt that he was no longer 

mperor, if the independent voice of 
this body was not stifled. Savary, 
the Minister of Police, summoned 
the members of the commission to his 
mansion, incorrectly rendered in the 
excellent translation, ‘to his hotel.’ 
* You have irritated the Emperor,’ 
said Savary. ‘ He cannotallow you 
to deliberate in his absence, for he 
is going to the army, and you would 
dethrone him.’ Savary dm turn- 
ing towards M. Lainé, asked in an 
inquiring voice,—What is the object 
you have in view? ‘I am desirous,’ 
said M. Lainé, very nobly, ‘ of saving 
my country, or, at least, of breathing 
gloriously for the nation the last 
sigh of liberty.’ 

On the 22nd January, Napoleon 
departed for the army. The evening 
before, he convoked at the palace 
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the chiefs of the National Guard of 
Paris. He was constrained, from 
the paucity of troops, and the ne- 
cessity of covering the capital, to 
re-organize a force particularly ob- 
noxious to his suspicions. He made 
a theatrical presentation of Marie 
Louise and her son to the officers of 
the National Guard. The Empress 
held the young King of Rome in her 
arms. Napoleon, taking his son 
from his mother’s breast, embraced 
him, raised him in his arms, placed 
him, with tears in his eyes, in the 
arms of the officers nearest to him, 
and advancing into the midst of the 
immense circle which the chiefs of 
the city formed around the principal 
hall of the palace, he spoke to them 
in that voice, by turns manly and 
tender, which seemed like the soldier 
giving way to the feelings of the 
husband and the father. During 
the night, Napoleon left for Chalons. 

France did not arise, notwith- 
standing the appeals made to its 
atriotism. It was drained of its 
egions, and wished for peace and 
liberty. A rising would have been, 
not for the Emperor, but for the 
country. In vain the prefects 
decreed new levies: in vain the 
peeeeess conducted the conscripts 
requently in chains to the dépdts. 
Scarcely were they liberated, when 
they took the road back again to 
their fields, their cabins, and their 
villages. Even the most warlike 
tee Burgundy, Autun, and 

rittany, concealed bands of deserters 


in the woods, who preferred a life 
of wandering wustibainess rather 
than rejoin their regiments. Seventy 
thousand men now constituted the 


only army with which Napoleon 
had to mancuvre and combat a 
million of men in the heart of 
France. Victory could do nothing 
for so small a number : it could only 
waste them less rapidly than defeat. 

It is not our intention to go over 
the campaign of 1814. The combats 
of Brienne—the junction of Blucher 
and Schwartzenburg—the battles of 
La Rothiere, of Vauchamp, of Mon- 
tereau, have been described over and 
over again, in English and in French, 
and in every style, from the nervous 
prose of Scott, and the elegant prose 
of Lamartine, down to the turgid 
and diffuse periods of Alison, and 
the slip-slop sentences of Capefigue. 
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Suffice it to say, that, on the 23rd 
of J _— Napoleon re-entered 
Troyes. On his entry, says M. de 
Lamartine, he demanded that he 
should be put in possession of the 
traitors who, in repudiating his 
name, had made common cause with 
the enemies of their country. M. de 
Gouault, who had been sent before 
a court martial even before the 
Emperor sat down, was tried, con- 
demned, and shot, in spite of the 
entreaties of M. de Megrigny, a 
gentleman of the country. He was 
conducted to the place of execution 
with a placard on his breast in- 
scribed with the word, ‘ Traitor.’ 
The author of The Girondins pro- 
perly calls this an act of selfish ven- 
geance and cruelty. But the story 
is differently told by Vaulabelle ; and 
Napoleon should clearly have the 
benefit of his version, unless it be 
proved to be incorrect. Condamné 
a mort, (says Vaulabelle,) sa famille 
essaya de le sauver. Une demande 
en grace fut remise le lendemain du 
jugement par M.de Megrigny, écuyer 
de service et compatriote du con- 
damné. L’Empereur ordonna im- 
médiatement de suspendre Vexecu- 
tion; mais quand Vofficier d’ordon- 
nance, porteur de Vordre, arriva, M. 
de Gouault venait @étre passé par 
les armes avec cet écriteau sur la 
poitrine: Traitre & la patrie. Be- 
tween the Minister of Public In- 
struction of Cavaignac and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Provisional Government we shall 
not decide. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor sent 
courier upon courier to his brother, 
Joseph, conjuring him to reanimate 
the spirit of Paris. But it was in 
vain. ‘If the enemy advance,’ he 
said, ‘ send off in the direction of the 
Loire, the empress-regent, my son, 
the Grand Dignitaries, the ministers, 
the great officers, &e. Do not,’ he 
said ‘ quit my son ; and recollect that 
I would rather see him in the Seine 
than in the hands of the enemies of 
France. The fate of Astyanax, 
prisoner of the Greeks, has always 
appeared to me the most unhappy 
fate recorded in history.’ 

Marie Louise at length, after 
much persuasion, tore herself away 
from the palace of the Tuileries, 
one of her equerries carrying in his 
arms the King of Rome. This 
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beautiful child, made proud b 
adulation, refused to be exiled. 
will’not go away,’ he cried. ‘When 
the Emperor is absent, am I not the 
master here?” Not a voice was raised 
to utter a farewell of the —— to 
the wife and son of Napoleon flying 
at hazard, and trailing after them 
the last vestiges of imperial splen- 
dour. While the Empress thus 
followed the road to Rambouillet, 
the drums beat to arms to summon 
the citizens to the defence of the 
capital. The National Guard took 
arms less to frighten the enemy 
than to guard their own homes. 
Joseph, however, wished to de- 
ceive Paris till the last moment, in 
order that the sedition concocting 
against the Empire should not ex- 
plode under his own feet. ‘ Let us 
arm!’ he exclaimed: ‘I shall remain 
with you. Let us defend this great 
city, its monuments, its riches, our 
wives, our children, and let the enemy 
be disgraced before these walls, 
which he hopes to pass in triumph.’ 
While, however, the short-lived con- 
fidence produced by this proclama- 
tion continued, Joseph, his brother 
Jerome, and the Minister of War, 
Clarke, descending from the heights 
of Montmartre, were flying at the 
utmost speed of their horses by the 
external Boulevards and crossin 
the Bois de Boulogne to reac 
Blois. Mortier, attacked towards 
noon by the overwhelming forces of 
the two invading armies, had no 
more ammunition to maintain the 
action: he was on the point of 
being cut off from Marmont, sur- 
rounded and driven back into the 
streets of Paris, now become a 
dreadful scene of carnage. Anxious 
to save an effusion of blood, he pro- 
posed to Schwartzenburg a suspen- 
sion of arms for twenty-four hours 
to save Paris from the Levene of a 
siege. The Austrian generalissimo 
accepted the proposition. 

eu. though he had received 
an order to capitulate, continued to 
defend himeely. The confusion of 
the different movements—the im- 
possibility of communicating amidst 
the showers of balls—the enthusiasm 
of the volunteers and the students 
of the Polytechnic School, who 
served his artillery, even to the last 
bullet, prevented an arrangement. 
Blucher had meanwhile gained the 
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heights of Montmartre, and turned 
his batteries from thence upon 
Paris. Seven times the officers who 
attempted with flags of truce to 
clear the space between the two 
armies, were laid with their horses 
in the dust. The scene is thus 
described by Lamartine :— 

While M. de Quelen was thus putting 
an end to the firing, Marmont (excited 
by the combat, by the vicinity of Paris, 
and by the sentiment of the final service 
he was trying to render to his Emperor, 
and to the friend of his youth) remained 
the very last in the high street of Belle- 
ville, disputing step by step the houses 
of this suburb with the enemy. His 
sword being broken, he had a musket 
in his hand; his hat and clothes were 
pierced with balls, his features blackened 
with the smoke of the combat; and he 
who was next day to be called the first 
of traitors, was now the last of the 
heroes. He looked for death as if with 
a presentiment of the double duties be- 
tween which he was about to find him- 
self placed, and by which the fame of 
his fidelity and patriotism was to suffer 
so long an eclipse for his country. Death, 
however, failed him. While his tirailleurs, 
covered by the gardens and the houses 
on one side of the street, were firing 
over his head at the Russians, already 
masters of the other side, a handful of 
grenadiers rushed forward to surround 
and save their general. They retreated, 
fighting, with him in the midst of them, 
step by step, as far as the barrier. One 
arm in a sling, one hand shot through, 
and the bodies of five horses killed under 
him during the action, sufficiently at- 
tested, that if, on the following day, he 
did not do enough for the Empire, he 
did enough on this day for glory and for 
his country. Were it not for that handful 
of grenadiers, the army would have 
brought only the dead body of their 
general within the walls of Paris, 

The principal men among the citi- 
zens crowded round Marmont. Dis- 
armed, wounded, covered with dust 
and blood, he received them. ‘ Ho- 
nour and fidelity are satisfied,’ said 
his friends tohim. When he talked 
of retiring behind the Loire, the 
citizens exclaimed, ‘ What is to be- 
come of us, our families, our old 
men, our wives, our children, our 
homes, our monuments? The people, 
without arms and without food, given 
up to all the horrors of hunger in a 
city surrounded by 500,000 men, 
what is to be their fate?’ 

Marmont was convinced by these 
speeches, and agreed to the neces- 
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sity of a capitulation for Paris. 
* But,’ said he, ‘I am neither the 
government nor the commander-in- 
chief of the army.’ ‘ It is the busi- 
ness of the country, then, to decide 
for itself,’ rejoined the citizens. 
Marmont wavered between his mili- 
tary and his civil duty. Separated 
from the army of the Emperor by 
the forces of the enemy, cs could 
only decide from necessity. He 
ded to the suggestions of his 

eart. He capitulated, and delivered 
up the gates of Paris, causing his 
army to fall back upon Fontaine- 
bleau. ‘There was, says Lamar- 
tine—and we wholly agree with 
him—‘ there was no treason, there 
Was no weakness, even in this move- 
ment, which substituted a capitula- 
tion for a siege. What could 17,000 
men do against 300,000? It was 
not Marmont who on this day be- 
trayed Paris—it was Paris which 
betrayed Marmont, by not rising 
up in its own defence.’ 

When Napoleon learnt the capi- 
tulation, his indignation knew no 
bounds. Caulincourt was despatched 
by him to Paris, but fom it im- 
possible to enter, and returned to 
the Emperor. A second time he was 
sent to the allies; but all these 
efforts availed not to prevent the 
progress of events. The Emperor 
Alexander, the King of Prussia, 
Schwartzenburg, Lichtenstein, and 
Nesselrode, assembled in conference 
on the night which followed their 
entrance into Paris. 

The acclamations of the Royalists, 
who begged of them a king of their 
ancient race, still resounded in their 
ears. With the exception of the 
army and of the servile and military 
court of the Empire, France, almost 
to a man, longed to throw off the 
yoke of a master who oppressed the 
country. A regency was talked 
of. ‘ But,’ said Di Borgo, ‘as long 
as the name of Napoleon weighs 
from the throne of France, Europe 
will not consider itself either satis- 
fied or delivered.’ It was therefore 
unanimously agreed that the throne 
of France should be interdicted to 
the race of Napoleon. Alexander 
muttered, it is said, the name of 
Bernadotte, to whom it is thought 
he had given, not promises, but 
vague hopes. ‘But,’ said Talley- 
rand, with oracular brevity, ‘ there 
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are only two principles now at 
issue in the world — legitimacy 
and chance: there are only two 
things possible—Napoleon or Louis 
XV IL’ Public opinion, however, 
spoke more loudly, and outstripped 

alleyrand. It revealed to the ilies 
and to the Bourbons a general spirit 
of disaffection against the Empire, 
and of natural attraction towards a 
restoration. The Senate, in along eax- 
posé des motifs, declared that Buona- 
parte had forfeited the throne,—that 
the hereditary right established in 
his family is abolished, and that the 
French people and the army are ab- 
solved fons their oaths of fidelity. 
France made a fuller response to 
the voice of its legislators: she 
oe with a unanimous cry of 
‘Down with the tyrant!’ It is 
quite true, that this cry was inter- 
preted in Paris by scenes degrading 
to the dignity of a people. vyalist 
enthusiasm endeavoured to excite, 
and even to bribe, the popular pas- 
sions into a. saturnalia against the 
fallen dynasty. Young, beautiful, 
and titled ladies lent themselves to 
unworthy ovations to victory against 
their country. On the promenades, 
and on horseback, they exhibited 
themselves offering flowers to the 
barbarians. 

The provisional government nomi- 
nated a ministry, temporary, like 
itself, consisting of Henrion de Pan- 
sey, Malonet, Angles, Beuguot, La- 
forét, and Dupont, to whom the war- 
office was confided. Dupont was in 
Spain, at the head of a French army, 
which had set the example of capi- 
tulating, instead of conquering. No 
wonder, therefore, that military men 
mourned at a selection which seemed 
to be either a vengeance or an af- 
front. 

While Alexander, the King of 
Prussia, and Schwartzenburg were 
thus in Paris, the troops of Marmont 
and Mortier were at eight leagues 
distance, as an advanced guard, on 
both banks of the Essonne, between 
Fontainebleau and the capital. The 
army of Napoleon had immediately 
followed him from Champagne, and 
numbered 40,000 combatants, exclu- 
sive of the imperial guard, which was 
of itself equivalent to a third army. 
These 60,000 men, re-united under 
the walls of Fontainebleau, de- 
manded, with loud cries, a return to 
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Paris, vengeance, and battle. Napo- 
leon showed himself daily to these 
troops in the court of the palace. He 
longed to march, and every evening 
gave orders for decisive movements 
on the following day, but he recalled 
them in the night, became agitated, 
and continued immoveable. He ex- 
perienced a weakness and vacillation 
of resolution and of will, the cause 
of which he could not divine. It was 
that public opinion weighed heavily 
on his ink Public opinion in 
France was more formidable to him 
than all the armies of all the coali- 
tions, and this he felt, without con- 
fessing it to himself. Full of a last 
hope, the Emperor revolted against 
the decrees of the coalition, and read, 
in an irritated voice, a proclamation 
to his army. ‘ To Paris !—to Paris!’ 
shouted the soldiers. Napoleon, 
gazing on the marshals and generals 
grouped around him, as he pointed 
out to them this inextinguishable 
enthusiasm for war rekindled by his 
presence in the breasts of his sol- 
diers, seemed to reproach them for 
their supineness and disaffection. 
He walked for a long time in his 
cabinet, with broken steps and ges- 
tures ; then sitting down, and taking 
the pen in his own hand, he wrote 
the order to the army to put itself 
in motion the following day for 
Paris, and to advance his quarter- 
general from Fontainebleau to Es- 
sonne. It was the signal of a battle 
before Paris, in which he was to 
sacrifice his life or reconquer the 
imperial crown. It was in the palace 
itself that the marshals and the 
chiefs of corps met and assembled in 
the same spirit of opposition to the 
desperate plan of Napoleon. Their 
opposition broke out in their ges- 
tures, in their looks, and in their 
acclamations. Their conduct appears 
justified in their own eyes by the 
interest of the army, for which they: 
began to negotiate, without a war- 
rant by trustworthy persons, with 
the provisional government. They 
all had conceived that a new reign 
was about to commence, and that 
Napoleon was politically extinct. 
On their conduct, Lamartine makes 
some remarks, the truth of which 
is verified by the events of 1848 :— 
Military discipline (says he) in de- 
priving the man of camps and battles of 
the exercise of his own will, deprives him 
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more than it does any other profession 
of that energy of character so necessary 
in the vicissitudes of political events. 
It inspires him with personal intrepidity, 
but divests him of wise constancy. No- 
thing yields so much and so quickly in 
the storm of revolutions as generals ; 
they follow the noble profession of arms, 
but they follow it under every master; 
they pass from one court to another, 
from an empire to a monarchy, to a 
republic, not like courtiers, but like 
servants—the sword of every hand 
which lends or gives itself to the last 
person that wears a crown. It is in the 
ranks of the army we must look for the 
heroism of courage ; but we rarely find 
there the heroism of independence. 


Marshal Oudinot, the Bayard of 
the Republic and of the Empire, was 
one of the first to break out. This ex- 
plosion produced an ebullition from 
the mouths and hearts of other 
marshals. 

Meanwhile emissaries from the 
Minister of War, from M. Talley- 
rand, from the Royalists, and, above 
all, from the Republicans, insinuated 
themselves into Marmont’s camp, 
and penetrated into his own pre- 
sence. In this agitation of Mar- 
mont’s mind, Schwartzenburg, who 
commanded in front of Essonne, 
summoned the Marshal in the name 
of Peace. Marmont wished for an 
excuse, which was an admission that 
he was going to commit a fault. He 
assembled all the generals and all 
the superior officers, and consulted 
them on the adhesion they were to 
give or to refuse in the name of the 
army, to the propositions of Paris, 
of the provisional government, and 
of the allies. The moment must 
have been critical and the pressure 
excessive, for all pronounced for the 

esion. One reserve was made, 
called for by ‘the memory of past 
events, and thedecency of defection :’ 
—this was, that guarantees should 
be given for the life and liberty of 
the Emperor. Marmont’s offer was 
accepted. 

While these events were accom- 
plishing in one quarter, Napoleon 
was ordering the head-quarters to 
advance to Ponthierry, on the road 
to Essonne. ‘I rely upon you, 
gentlemen,’ said Napoleon, hasten- 
ing to anticipate the marshals. The 
marshals, however, instead of re- 
tiring to execute the orders received, 
drew close together. Ney, whose 
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numerous exploits gave him the 
— of more freely expressing him- 
self, exclaimed, ‘that not a single 
sword should leave the scabbard to 
effect the useless and insane crime 
of desperate ambition against the 
country.’ Napoleon regarded him 
with reproachful astonishment. This 
was the first truth he had heard 
during ten years of service; and, as 
Lamartine finely says, ‘ Napoleon 
required an army between himself 
and the truth.’ Oudinotand Lefebvre 
also fully supported the declaration 
of Ney. The army, at least,’ said 
Napoleon, ‘will follow me. ‘The 
army,’ replied the marshals, in a vehe- 
ment tone, ‘ will obey its generals.’ 
Crossing his arms on his breast, 
Napoleon reflected a long time in 
silence. Turning to the marshals, 
he said, ‘ Well, what ought I to do, 
in your opinion?’ ‘ Abdicate!’ ex- 
claimed the marshals nearest to him, 
in a rough and unanimous voice. 
Napoleon submitted himself to 
destiny. ‘I will present to you my 
abdication,’ he said; ‘leave me for 
amoment to write it.’ He sat down 
before a small table covered with 
green cloth, and, with a trembling 
hand, wrote —‘The Allied Powers 
having proclaimed that the Emperor 
Napoleon was the sole setae to 
the re-establishment of peace, he 
was ready to descend from the 
throne, to quit France, and even 
life itself, for the good of the country, 
without prejudice to the rights of 
his son, to those of the regency of 
the empress, and to the maintenance 
of the laws of the Empire.’ The 
regency of the empress, as our 
readers are aware, was declined; 
and all the efforts of Caulincourt 
and Macdonald to induce the sove- 
reigns to listen to the propositions 
of Buonaparte were rejected. The 
result of the deliberations of the 
monarchs was the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau, which liquidated the blood of 
a million of men, the empire, the 
genius, and the glory of ten years. 
The character drawn of Buonaparte 
by Lamartine occupies eleven pages, 
and we give a few salient passages : 
Napoleon (says he) was a man of the 
school of Machiavel, not of that of 
Plutarch. His object was neither virtue 
nor patriotism, but an ardent thirst 
after power and renown. Favoured by 
circumstances which never fell to the 
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lot of any other man, not even Cesar, 
he sought to conquer and possess the 
world at any cost—not to ameliorate it, 
but to aggrandize himself. This, the 
sole aim of all the actions of his life, 
lowers and narrows them in the eyes of 
all true statesmen. God never said 
to man, Seek thyself thine own good: 
thou shalt become the centre of all 
human things, and thou shalt make the 
world succumb to thy own purpose. 
This plan of life was opposed and in 
contradiction to the plan of God with 
regard to humanity. * * * 
When Corsica was struggling to re- 
trieve its independence, he decl 
inst Paoli, the liberator of his birth- 

place ; he sought a country, and chose 
the one the most agitated, France. He 
foresaw with a precocious ro of 
instinct that great risks of fortune 
would be, or were, the grand movements 
of things or of ideas. The French 
Revolution broke out ; he threw himself 
into the midst of it. Did Jacobinism 
govern, he extolled it, affected radical 
principles, and assumed all.the ex- 
aggerated manners of the demagogues— 
their language, their costume, their dis- 
pleasure, and their popularity. He yielded 
all to circumstance, and nothing to prin- 
ciple. He always joined the successful 
rising, indifferently, with any, or against 
any. As a youth, he wasa true specimen 
of the race and times of the Italian re- 

ublicans, who engaged on hire their 
ne and their blood to any faction, 
any cause, provided they did but aggran- 
dize themselves. As a soldier, he offered 
his skill and his sword to the most 
daring or the most fortunate. * * * 

The heads of the Revolution, em- 
barrassed by his presence, sent him to 
Egypt, there to conquer or to die. Here 
we see another continent, another man, 
but still the same want of conscience. 
He announced himself as the regenerator 
of the East, who brought with him all 
the blessings of European liberty. At 
first, he had to persuade the people to 
allow themselves to be conquered, 
Mahometan fanaticism was an obstacle 
to his dominion. Instead of combating 
that faith, he simulated belief in it— 
declared for Mahomet, and denounced 
the superstitions of Europe. He made 
religion the medium of his policy and 
his conquests. The negotiator who 
bowed before the Pope at Milan, now 
bent his knee to the Prophet at Cairo. 

To maintain his throne he wanted 
some principle; and here, again, he 
might choose. He might be to philo- 
sophy, and to the spirit of modern 
civilization, what Charlemagne was to 
Christianity. But from the first day, 
he repudiated the thought of acting the 
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part of the beneficent genius — the 
founder of an-idea. He declared a war 
against all ideas, save those that were 
obsolete. He execrated thought in any 
form, spoken or written, as a revolt of 
reason against fact. He imposed silence 
on the tribunals, the censorship on the 
public journals; he devoted books to 
destruction, and writers to adulation or 
areign of terror. He blasphemed against 
the light of intellect; he closed the 
lips against the slightest murmur of a 
theory ; he banished all who would not 
sell him either their eloquence or their 
pen. Of all the sciences, he honoured 
only that which does not think—the 
mathematics ; and he would have sup- 
pressed the alphabet if he could, so that 
figures alone should exist as a medium 
of communication between men ; because 
letters express the human soul, and 
figures only material powers. * * * 

Barras gave Napoleon, for dower, the 
army of Italy. He loved, it is true, and 
was beloved in return ; but his love was 
not disinterested ; it was mixed with 
the alloy of satisfied ambition. From 
this command dates the display of his 

mius. He communicated its spirit to 

is troops ; he diffused a youthful ardour 
in the antiquated camps ; he remodelled 
the laws of military discipline, and in- 
troduced an entirely new system of 
tactics. He called into action the daring 
spirit, that all-powerful genius of revolu- 
tionary wars; he accelerated the move- 
ments of armies, and gained tenfold the 
time: by his marches. He conquered, 
made peace, and ratified treaties, Some 
nations he extirpated, others he re- 
spected ; he negotiated with those who, 
like Rome, had made a deep impression 
on the popular mind ; and, without pity 
or a pretext, remorselessly swept from 
the face of the earth others which, like 
Venice, were too weak for defence. * * 

Of all those principles on which the 
founder of the Empire might firmly esta- 
blish his institutions—such as liberty, 
equality, progress, intelligence, con- 
science, election, reasoning, discussion, 
religion, or public virtue—he chose the 
most personal and the most immoral of 
all, glory orrenown, * * * 

He swept away the Republic with 
the tread of his soldiers. He trampled 
on the throne of the Bourbons in exile. 
Like a murderer, in the darkness of the 
night he seized upon the bravest and 
most confiding of the military princes 
of this race, the Duke d’Enghien, in a 
foreign country. He slew him in the 
ditch of Vincennes, by a singular pre- 
sentiment of crime, which showed him, 
in this youth, the only armed competitor 
against him or against his race. He 
expended ten generations of France to 
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establish a royal or imperial dynasty for 
each of the sons or daughters of his 
mother. He floated in a whirlwind of 
events, so vast and so rapid, that even 
three years of errors did not occasion his 
fall. Spain devoured his armies; Russia 
served as a sepulchre to 700,000 men; 
Dresden and Leipsic swallowed up the 
rest. 7 * * 

As a diplomatist, he was eminently 
shrewd, while he had his ambition to 
serve and his reign to establish. In his 
Italian campaign, he fought with one 
hand, and negotiated with another. He 
treated with conquered Piedmont, which 
he had authority to destroy, and in- 
creased the Republican army against 
Austria with the contingents of a mo- 
narchy. He negotiated with the Pope, 
whom he was directed to expel from 
Rome, and enlisted on his side the feel- 
ings, the respect, and even the super- 
stition of the people. * wa F 

He alienated the whole of independent 
Germany, by territorial cupidity and 
family appanages, by which he multi- 
plied princes without obtaining support. 
He refused to Russia the empire of the 
East, while he secured to himself that of 
the West. He declared the incompati- 
bility of any power with his own, even 
at the extremity of the earth, * * * 

False in institutions, for he retro- 
graded ; false in policy, for he debased ; 
false in morals, for he corrupted ; false 
in civilization, for he oppressed; false 
in diplomacy, for he isolated: he was 
only true in war, for he shed torrents of 
human blood. His intelligence was vast 
and clear, but it was the intelligence of 
calculation : he counted, he weighed, he 
measured ; but he felt not, he loved not, 
he sympathized with none; he was a 
statue rather than a man. 


From Napoleon, M. de Lamartine 
returns to the Bourbons. He tells 
us the life of Louis XVIII. at the 
court of Louis XVI. Louis XVIIL., 
before the murder of his brother, 
bore the title of Count de Provence, 
and had married Josephine of Savoy, 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel ITI. 
of Sardinia. He never had any chil- 
dren, and lost his wife during the 
emigration. Our author says, and 
truly, that this prince played with 
great wood fortune one of the most 
diffieult parts in history, His un- 
derstanding was, indeed, equal to 
the requirements, if his character 
was inferior to the work assigned to 
him. Solitary and reserved at the 
court of Louis XVI., he had sur- 
rounded himself with a little court 
distinct from that of his brother. 
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His character was studious, familiar, 
and somewhat feminine. Manliness 
was wanting to his soul as well as 
to his body ; it only displayed itself 
in his understanding. He had—and 
he felt and knew it—a genius very 
superior to that of his brother, 
Louis XVI., and to the superficial 
and unreflecting mind of the Count 
D’Artois. He had an ambition for 
wit, and published some of his poetry 
in the literary annals of the time. 
He foresaw a revolution, and think- 
ing his brother unequal to the 
struggle of the times, believed his 
weakness would drive him to abdi- 
cation, that the Count D’Artois 
would lose himself in vain resistance 
to the progress of the world, and 
that France, reconstituted on a new 
monarchical plan, would take refuge 
under his own government. He did 
not conspire to obtain, nor even de- 
sire, this consummation, but he ex- 
pected all. When Louis XVI. was 
carried off from Versailles, by the 
insurrection of October, to Paris, 
the Count de Provence followed him, 
and was respected and cheered by 
the people, as he appeared in the 
light of a conciliator between the 
court and the revolutionists. He 
soon, however, became unpopular, 
the odium of an anti-revolutionary 
conspiracy of an officer of his house- 
hold having fallen on him. 

Dangers now increased every day, 
and the princes of the house of 
Condé, and the king’s aunts, fled 
one by one from the soil of France. 
A report was spread of the approach- 
ing departure of the Count de Pro- 
vence, and the people flocked to his 
palace to assure «ts sa of his 

resence. He caused his doors to 
»e thrown open, and chatting fami- 
liarly with the women who were at 
the head of the mob, swore he would 
never leave them. ‘ But if the king 
should go?’ asked one of the women. 
‘For a woman of understanding,’ 
replied the prince, ‘you have put a 
very silly question.’ The favourite 
of the Count de Provence was 
Mdlle. de Balbi, a lady whose wit 
he liked even more than her charms. 
Mdlle. de Balbi and d’Avary were 
the sole confidants of the Count de 
Provence’s flight. He took refuge 


at Coblentz. It cannot be supposed 
that we should here go over the 
events of the twenty-two years 
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during which Louis XVIII. was in 
emigration—that we should recite 
his intrigues in France and in Ven- 
dée—his life at Verona and at the 
army of Condé—his negotiations 
with Pichegru—his adventures and 
his life in Germany—his retirement 
to Mittau in Courland—his being 
forced to leave that asylum and to 
come to England, where he was first 
received by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and afterwards rented the 
house of Hartwell, which Lamar- 
tine, following Vaulabelle, calls the 
property of Sir George See, instead 
of Sir George Lee. All these’ par- 
ticulars, very interesting in them- 
selves, as disclosing the character 
of the man and future monarch, we 
are obliged to pass over. It may, 
however, be necessary to state, that 
during the last year of the Empire, 
Louis XVIII. suspended every ac- 
tive manceuvre, allowing the ambi- 
tion of Napoleon to act, and the 
vengeance of outraged nations to 
fall back on France. He merely 
read the French journals, with an 
intelligence sharpened by age and 
patience, which enabled him to dis- 
cern, under the adulation of the 
ress, the symptoms of ruin and 
disaffection. The more Louis was 
certain of the fall of Buonaparte, the 
less he seemed in a hurry to preci- 
pitate it. Age and exile, the lessons 
of experience, the light of study, 
had increased, matured, and con- 
summated his intelligence. 

In speaking of the residence in 
England of the monarch, Lamartine 
takes occasion to allude to the state 
of parties in our country during his 
residence. His observations on Pitt 
are correct enough, and we find no 
fault with them. But when he 
speaks of Fox, as a seeker of popu- 
larity above all things—as ‘a feeble 
echo of Mirabeau, misplaced in an 
English parliament—as a powerless 
rival of Mr. Pitt’—as a man whose 
abilities were overrated, and who 
had nothing of the statesman in him 
—he shows how difficult it is for a 
Frenchman to enter into the appre- 
ciation of those shades of character 
and ability which can only be known 
to a native. Never was there a 
greater debater in England than 
Mr. Fox; and when Lamartine says 
that his abilities were overrated on 
the continent, he says so, probably, 
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without ever having read one of that 
at man’s masterly discourses. 

If the author of- The Girondins 
is most unhappy in his reference to 
the great English debater and states- 
man, he is much more felicitous in 
his description of Louis XVIII. 
He says, and truly, that the serenity 
of Louis’s countenance was astonish- 
ing. It might, he adds, be said that 
time, exile, fatigue, infirmity, and 
his natural corpulency, had only at- 
tached themselves to his feet and 
his trunk, the better to display the 
perpetual and vigorous youth of his 
countenance. His eyes were large, 
and of azure blue, sparkling, humid, 
and expressive of frankness; his 
nose, like that of all the Bourbons, 
was aquiline ; his mouth partly open, 
smiling, and finely formed. Such 
was the king, according to Lamar- 
tine, the eve of the day on which he 
was restored to royalty. 

Louis XVIII. yielded, rather than 
agreed from conviction, to the en- 
treaties of the Count d’ Artois and of 
his nephews, that they should quit 
England, and risk themselves on the 
continent, in the mélée of events 
which the coalition was about to 
produce in France. The British 
government granted a passage to 
these princes on the 14th January, 
1814, on board English ships of war. 
They sailed with the vague hope of 
finding a throne, but they were not 
summoned by any party. La Vendée 
was torpid—the South was waiting 
the march of events—public opinion 
looked on—the centre was arming, 
the army was fighting. Some timid 
correspondents of Louis scarcely 
ventured to give him, from time to 
time, general information on the 
state of the public mind. Some 
Parisian salons and some chateaux 
flattered ‘themselves mysteriously 
with the hope of a restoration of 
the dynasty of their hearts. This 
was the state of France in January, 
1814. 

The first princes of the house of 
Bourbon to set their feet on the soil 
of France were the Count d’ Artois, 
afterwards Charles X., and his two 
sons, the Dukes of Berry and An- 
gouléme. The father resolved to 
throw himself into the midst of the 
Russian, Austrian, and Prussian 
armies, which were entering upon 
the north and east of France; the 
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Duke of Angouléme proceeded to 
Spain, to follow the great Anglo- 
Spanish army, which was advancing 
on the south and west; the Duke de 
Berry went to the Island of Jersey, 
to land in Normandy. The Count 
d’Artois thought Rei Comté 
would rise at his approach, and that 
the Russian and Austrian com- 
manders would receive him with 
open arms. In all these expecta- 
tions he was sorely deceived. He 
demanded of the Russian ger rals 
open protection and support for his 
cause, but they harshly eluded his 
request. The Austrian commanders 
refused to open the gates of Vesoul 
to him, and would allow him to enter 
only as a simple traveller. They 
sn al him to go to Nancy, but 
alone, without cockade or decoration, 
without any other political title than 
his name, and on condition that he 
would not lodge in any public edifice. 

Meanwhile, Vitrolles, of whom we 
shall afterwards have occasion to 
speak, was the most active, the most 
insinuating, and the most intrepid 
agent of this wandering court. The 
Duke of Angouléme found himself 
in the greatest perplexity on the 
frontiers of Spain. He had disem- 
barked at St. Jean de Luz, with some 
aides-de-camp, and he followed the 
retreats and advances of the English 
army, without receiving power or 
encouragement from the Duke of 
Wellington. For five whole months 
the duke persisted in uniform cold- 
ness, and M. d’Angouléme lingered 
at the outposts under unmitigated 
discouragement. 

Uncertain of the reception which 
awaited him at Paris, the Count 
d’Artois remained a considerable 
time at Nancy. M. de Talleyrand 
at length wrote to M. de Vitrolles, 
to the Count d’Artois, begging of 
him to takethe government in quality 
of lieutenant-governor of his brother. 
The prince travelled through Lor- 
raine and Champagne, amidst the 
enthusiasm of their respective inha- 
bitants,and cries of ‘Peace, and aboli- 
tion of conscription and taxes!’ He 
received on his journey the plan of 
a constitution, voted by the senate, 
as a condition of the acknowledg- 
ment of his power. He did not - y 
to this act, for he thought that 
the discredited voice of the senaie 
would be stifled on his entrence inio 
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Paris by the acclamations of a people 
who would recognise in him the heir 
of a throne anterior to the date of 
their authority. Three days after 
his entrance, the Count d’ Artois con- 
stituted his government. It was 
composed of M. de Talleyrand, Mar- 
shals Moncey and Oudinot, the Duke 
d’Alberg, the Count de Jaacourt, 
Generals de Beurnonville and Des- 
soles, and the Abbé de Montesquion. 
Napoleon had, meanwhile, departed 
from Fontainebleau on his way to 
Elba. Ten days after, M. de Tal- 
leyrand concluded with the Allied 
Powers a suspension of hostilities, by 
which heentirely disarmed France. A 
generalmurmur greeted this capitula- 
tion, which was signed, as the first act 
of his accession, by the Count d’Ar- 
tois. This act rendered the prince 
unpopular, as well as his counsellors 
and his government. All eyes were 
therefore turned towards Louis 
XVIII. The prudence of this prince 
was acknowledged: he had allowed 
his brother to commit this folly, but 
was “Te after him to protest 
against it. The Abbé de Montesquion 
was theconfidential minister of Louis, 
and a member of the provisional 
government. He was connected 
with M. de Talleyrand in policy, and 
with the royalists in feeling. He 
thus wrote to Hartwell :—‘ My ad- 
vice, and that of M. de Talleyrand, 
is, that the king, on entering France, 
should simply publish a royal edict, 
by which he should declare his own 
sovereignty, without allowing him- 
self to be clogged beforehand by a 
constitution null and void. Then 
let the king afterwards proclaim 
the rights that he will acknowledge 
in the nation and the assembly of 
the legislative body.’ The Count 
d’Artois, embarrassed by the con- 
cessions that he had made to enter 
Paris, sent to the king at Hartwell, 
the Count de Bruges, one of his most 
familiar aides-de-camp, to induce his 
brother to come at length and take 
the crown. Count expressed 
to the king the secret thoughts of 
his brother, who looked upon all 
acknowledgment of the rights of a 
nation and of revolutionary proceed- 
ings as a partial abdication and as 
an anticipated degradation of the 
— ged of or by right divine. 

e king himself was secretly in- 
clined to this dogma, not by convic- 
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tion of his mind, but by the habit of 
his birth, and from respect for his 
race. Through policy, Taser, he 
leant towerds an apparent compro- 
mise between the rights of the people 
and the right of his sovereignty. 
At the same time that De Bruges 
visited Hartwell to deliver to the 
king the rash and absolute opinions 
of his brother, Di Borgo, aide-de- 
camp of Alexander, arrived there, 
in the name of the Allied Powers, to 
induce the king to adopt the con- 
stitutional opinions which prevailed 
in the council of sovereigns and diplo- 
matists at Paris. Louis listened, 
and inclined by turns to both ies. 
His own good sense carried him to 
an accommodation with the times 
and with public decision; but M. 
de Blacas, who was narrow-minded, 
and the Duchess d’Angouléme, who 
was embittered, retained him in the 
prejudices of his sovereignty. 

it was in this disposition of mind 
that he quitted Hartwell on the 18th 
April, 1814, and passed through 
London to return to France. The 
English nation, which was constitu- 
tional from instinct, and royalist from 
pity, was proud of the deliverance of 
the world, accomplished by the perse- 
verance of its policy, of its treastres, 
and itsarmies. The city of London 
was dressed out in flags, and the 
populace crowded all the roads and 
all the streets through which Louis 
andthe Duchessd’ Angouléme passed. 
The entry of the king into London 
was as solemn and as royal as his 
entry into his own capital. The 
Prince Regent received the monarch, 
and accompanied him on the follow- 
ing day as far as Dover, to bid him 
farewell. 

Louis XVIII. embarked at Dover 
on the 24th April, on board the 
Royal Sovereign, escorted by the 
Jason frigate, under salites of 
artillery from the shore, and from 
the fleet. The Straits were crowded 
with boats and vessels dressed out 
in flags, the drapeau blanc.flying at 
all the masts. A calm sea, a gentle 
wind, and a serene sky, favoured 
this manifestation of the joy of two 
nations. Half-way across, the vessel 
that bore the king passed from the 
naval escort of the English into the 
midst of the cortege of French boats 
and vessels. Louis was melted to 
tears as, standing on the prow of 
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the vessel, he showed on one side 
Madame d’Angouléme, and on the 
other the Prince de Condé and the 
duke. The king, on touching his 
native soil, was desirous of giving 
thanks to the God of his fathers. 
Seated in an open carriage by the 
side of the Duchess d’Angouléme, 
he passed slowly through the bend- 
ing crowd to repair to the church 
of Calais, where he offered up his 
ragvers at the altar of his sires. On 
his route to Paris, the same en- 
thusiasm of the populace, and the 
same unanimity fives greeted and 
gladdened him. , 

The counsels of Talleyrand, at 
first rigorously constitutional, be- 
came more supple and more accom- 
modating. e king, at his sug- 
gestion, decided on making a halt 
at the chateau of Compiegne before 
he entered his capil The mar- 
shals of Napoleon, and those most 
intimate with him, had hastened to 
meet the king before his arrival at 
Compiegne. There was Berthier, 
who for twelve years had not 

uitted the tent or the cabinet of 
the Emperor, and Ney, his most 
intrepid lieutenant, of whom the 
Emperor had said,—‘I have three 
hundred millions in gold in the 
vaults of my palace, and I would 
give them all to ransom the life of 
such a man.’ Ney flourished his 
sword over his head, and cried aloud, 
as he showed the king to the people, 
‘Vive le Roi! there he is, my 
friends, the legitimate king, the 
real king of France !’ 

On this scene Lamartine re- 
marks :— 


These military men, so brave under 
fire, too frequently show themselves 
weak-hearted before the changes inci- 
dental to events. The people were 
astonished at so much versatility in sv 
much heroism, and they began to 
suspect (what they have since had so 
many occasions to acknowledge) that the 
habit of obeying all governments does 
not create constancy in the hearts of 
military men, and that the revo- 


lutions which have to fight against 


them one day have not more obsequious 
servants on the next. 


The king pretended to esteem 
this inconstant class, who did not, 
however, deceive his sagacity. A 
deputation of the legislative body 
had also met the king at Compiegne. 
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Louis XVIII. decided on taking 
possession of his throne without 
entering into any conditions with 
the senate. Alexander, influenced 
by the men of the imperial court, 
a set out for Compiegne, for the 
purpose of advancing with his all- 
powerful support the claims of the 
senate. 

Louis received the Czar coldly, 
listened with impatience, interrupted 
him freely, and replied to him with 
firmness,— 

‘I am astonished that I have to 
remind an Emperor of Russia 
that the crown does not belong 
to subjects. By what title can a 
senate, the instrument of all the 
madness of a usurper, dispose of 
the crown of France? oes it 
belong to them? The death of my 
brother, and that of my nephew, 
have transmitted this right to me. 
I have no other,—I want no other, 
—to present to France and to the 
world.’ 

acknowledged 


Alexander the 


force of this reasoning, and con- 
tented himself with alleging the 
power of facts and the imperative 


counsel of circumstances. But 
Louis did not yield to his reasons. 

‘I shall not (said he) tarnish my 
name by an act of cowardice. In- 
debted to your victorious arms for 
the deliverance of my people, if 
these important services are to place 
at your disposal the honour of 
my crown, I shall appeal to France 
against it, and return to my banish- 
ment.’ 

The Royalists who went to the 
king from hour to hour to report 
the feelings of the people, made the 
king hope that an irresistible move- 
ment of public opinion would burst 
forth in spite of the Emperor of 
Russia and the senate, and that a 
general acclamation would overturn 
those factitious barriers that they 
wished to erect between him and 
the nation. He therefore went to 
the chateau of St. Quen, a residence 
of M. Necker, near the gates of 
Paris. The necessity of preparing 
his royal entry into Paris was the 
pretext of this inexplicable residence 
under the walls of his capital. The 
real motive, however, was a last 
negotiation with Alexander, and 
with the resistance of opinion which 
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contested with him the supreme 
power. 

The king was hardly established 
at St. Ouen, when the people 
flocked out in multitudes to the 
fields and roads which led to it. 
The senate also sent a deputation, 
and confided to Talleyrand the ex- 

ression of their sentiments. Some 

ours after the deputation of the 
senate had been presented, the 
declaration of St. Quen was made 
public. This declaration (says the 
author of The Girondists) fully re- 
called that of Louis X VI., when that 
prince wished to defer to the states- 
general, by forestalling them with 
concessions to the age. The declara- 
tion stated the resolve of the crown 
to adopt a liberal constitution, and 
convoke to that end, for the 10th of 
the month of June, the senate and 
the legislative body, and to submit 
to their inspection the work to be 
prepared by a commission from the 
two bodies, guaranteeing repre- 
sentative institutions, liberty of the 
press, worship, &c. 
On the ard‘ May, 1814, the king 
uitted the gardens of St. Quen for 
aris. An immense and sumptuous 
cortége of cavaliers, formed of the 

rinces of his house and the cele- 

rated men of both epochs, mingled 
in groups, preceded, followed, and 
surrounded the open carriage of the 
king, which was drawn by eight 
cream-coloured horses from the 
Emperor’s stables. No prince was 
better calculated than Louis X VIII. 
to personify this conciliation. The 
scene is thus described :— 


His age was imposing by the maturity 
of years, without yet offering any other 
sign of decay than his grey hair, the 
semblance of wisdom on a countenance 
still young, while the infirmity of his 
legs was concealed from the crowd by 
his cloak, which was thrown over his 
knees. But this king in his sitting 
posture, whose sufferings and forced 
sedentary life were well known, was a 
symbol of reflection and of peace. Even 
his infirmities, exciting an interest for 
the old monarch, seemed to offer a 
pledge of repose, the unanimous passion 
at this time in France. * * * * 
That princess also at his side, the 
Duchess d’Angouléme, to whom her re- 
pentant country could only restore a 
name, but not a family swept away in 
the tempest; the involuntary tears 
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which struggled with her happiness in 
the eyes of this orphan of the scaffold ; 
the old Prince of Condé, the veteran of 
monarchical wars, worn in body by 
nearly an age of combats, weakened in 
understanding and memory by exile, 
and looking round with childish gaze on 
the pomp of which he was the object, 
and which he seemed scarcely to com- 
prehend ; the Duke of Bourbon, his son, 
his face and heart in mourning, as if 
following the funeral cortége of the Duc 
d’Enghien, instead of the triumph of 
royalty ; the Count d’Artois, the delight 
and chivalric popularity of the dynasty, 
riding at the carriage door of the king, 
and appearing to present his brother to 
the people, and the people to his brother; 
the Duke d’Angouléme and the Duke 
de Berry, his two sons, future heirs of 
the throne, the one modest and re- 
flective, the other affecting the martial 
readiness of the officers of the Empire ; 
the splendour of the arms, the motions 
of the horses, the waving of plumes, the 
living hedge of people and of soldiers, 
which bordered the fields and the 
avenues of the plain; the houses 
crowded to the roof-tops with women 
and children, the windows dressed out 
with white flags, the clapping of hands, 
the prolonged acclamations, now dying 
away, now swelling out again at every 
turn of the wheel of the carriage, the 
showers of bouquets descending from 
the balconies and strewing the pave- 
ments; the flourishes of instruments, 
the rolling of the drums, the discharge 
of cannon from Montmartre and the 
Invalides, breaking the short silence of 
the crowds, and giving a rebound to the 
emotions of a million of men ; all these 
aspects, all these considerations, all 
these noises, all these astonishments, 
all these feelings of the crowd, gave to 
the entrance of Louis XVIII. into Paris 
a character of pathos and sensibility 
which effaced even the pomp of a 
triumphal entry. 

The king received at St. Denis, 
from the hands of M. de Chabrol, 
Prefect under Napoleon, the keys 
of the gates of Paris. He returned 
them with a word of condescension 
and confidence, as if to impress on 
his government the seal of amnesty, 
and the impress of the immutability 
of the functionaries of the Empire. 
At the Cathedral of Nétre Dame, 
the king was received by the clergy. 
‘Son of St. Louis,’ said he to the 
priests who received him in the 
sanctuary, ‘I shallimitate his virtues.’ 
The king attributed the cessation of 
his misfortunes to the protection of 


God and of his mother; as if to re- 
vive by his first word the pious cus- 
toms of Louis XIII., and ceremo- 
nies dear to the credulity of the 
nation. Thus, he was political with 
politicians, and devout with religious 
men. From the cathedral, the cor- 
tége proceeded to the Tuileries, fitted 
with the luxuries and motley pomps 
of the Empire. There was not time 
to efface the crowned letter ‘ N’ with 
which the walls were covered. A 
smart calembourg is attributed in 
reference to this circumstance, to the 
monarch, to which Lamartine makes 
no allusion. ‘Jl-y-a des N-s mis 
(ennemis) partout, he laughingly 
said. Be this, however, as it may, 
on the 3rd of May, 1814, the king 
forgot his old servants, and only re- 
membered his new. His heart was 
with the Emigration, but his smiles 
were with the Empire and the Re- 
volution. The statue of his grand- 
father Henry IV., which was re- 
laced on the Pont Neuf, was saluted 
by him in passing, and appeared to 
inspire his smile and his pleasant 
words. In the evening, the king, 
with the aid of M. Talleyrand, com- 
posed his ministry. D’Ambray was 
named Chancellor of France and 
Minister of Justice; the Abbé de 
Montesquion, Minister of the In- 
terior; the Abbé Louis, of Finance; 
M. Beugnot received the direction 
of the Police, and M. Ferrard was 
Postmaster General. M. de Talley- 
rand,—an indispensable necessity as 
a revolutionary and monarchical tra- 
dition,—received the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs and the Presidency 
of the Council of Ministers. The 
king reserved but one place, the 
most humble in appearance, the most 
important in reality, to friendship. 
This was the ministry of the house- 
hold, which was conferred on M. 
de Blacas, the successor of d’Avary. 
This minister—who guarded, so to 
speak, the portal of the king’s 
cabinet,—who received the other 
ministers—who summed up their 
deliberations—who examined their 
communications — who had alone 
the eyes and ears of the king in his 
keeping—whowas thesole deposita 
and conduit-pipe of the royal onl, 
soon succeeded in absorbing all 
wer. The influence of the favourite 
is thus graphically described in the 
cc? 
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work before us: ‘Za verité ne passa 
plus sans un passe-port de M. de 
Blacas.’ Meanwhile, Fouché, anxious 
to signalize himself in the eyes of 
the new royalty, and to wash out the 
blood of Louis XVI., caused to be 
presented a memoir to Louis X VIII., 
tracing out the route the govern- 
ment should follow. The military 
household of the king was now 
appointed. Its chiefs were se- 
lected with impartiality among the 
marshals of the Empire and the 
great namesof the ancient monarchy. 
Berthier and Marmont were, with 
the Dukes of Luxembourg and 
D'Havre, named captains of the 
guards. The mousquetaires and the 
light horse of the guard were also 
commanded by generals of the Im- 
— epoch. Da ont, whom the 
ing had named Minister of War, 
reduced the army to 200,000 men. 
This transition from a species of 
universal military monarchy, which 
recruited and paid a million of men, 
to a limited and pacific monarchy, 
obliged to bear the burden of its 
conquests and the indemnity of its 
glory, weighed heavily and fatally 
onthe nation. The new goverment, 
innocent alike of the ambition of 
Napoleon and of the poverty of the 
nation, was made to bear this cala- 
mitous weight. At length, the king 
named the commissioners to fix the 
basis and arrange the text of a 
Constitution, chosen in equal num- 
ber among his personal friends, 
among the members of the legis- 
lative body, and among the ancient 
senators. These were the Abbé 
Montesquion, his confidential minis- 
ter; M. Ferrand his dogmatical 
theorician, the defender of his abso- 
lute prerogative; M. Beugnot, the 
negotiator of his concessions; with 
Barthélemy, Barbé, Marbois, Boissy 
d’Anglas, Fontanes, Garnier, Pas- 
toret, Semonville, Marshal Serrurier, 
Blancart de Bailleul, Bois Savary, 
Chabaud, Latour, and others. 

These men were to enter on a 
conference, having for its object, a 
treaty of pacification, between the 
races and the ideas which had been 
for thirty years at war — between 
ancient royalty and modern liberty. 
But the king, nevertheless, reserved 
to himself the right of accepting or 
rejecting the clauses. It is a 
singular but a strictly accurate 
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fact, that Alexander was anxiously, 
almost imperatively impatient for 
the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution, and declared that his 
troops should not quit Paris till it 
had been proclaimed. From this 
act may be said to date those 
aeoaage truths, which then first 

egan to operate between the spirit 
of the people and the preten- 
sions of kings. It was the act of 
birth of the new régime, baptized 
in blood on the scaffold and on the 
field of battle, for twenty-five years 
past, in contrast with the old régime 
which fell to pieces in 1789. Royalty 
triumphant in appearance, was sub- 
jugated by its return to power, and 
adopted the manners, the rights, the 
language, and the institutions of the 
vanquished. This charter satisfied 
France. Only two murmurs were 
heard against it: one of these was 
from the old Royalists, and was ex- 
= by a man who has since 

ecome celebrated and important— 
M. de Villele, a gentleman of Tou- 
louse, imbued with the feudal and 
absolute spirit of the south; the 
other was from Carnot, Fouché, 
some friends of Madame de Stael, 
and some dismissed courtiers of im- 
perial despotism. 

On the 30th of May the cannon 
of the Invalides announced to France 
that the preliminary treaty of Paris 
between the allied sovereigns and 
the government of the king was 
signed. By this treaty, France 
returned within herlimitsof January, 
1792, and Malta became a British 
dependency. A cry was raised 
against giving up this bulwark of 
the Mediterranean to England. But 
the persons who raised this cry for- 
got that France was disarmed, pros- 
trated, and conquered before a mil- 
lion of victorious invaders. In 
virtue of this treaty, the Ionian 
Islands, Hamburg, and Magdeburg, 
still occupied by 60,000 French 
troops, were released from blockade, 
and restored to the Allied Powers. 
M. de Talleyrand, who wished to 
furnish an authority in his own fa- 
vour, and at a later period, for the 
diplomatic allowances assigned by 
usage to the negotiators of treaties 
of territory, distributed six or eight 
millions in ransom to the European 
diplomatists who signed the treaty 
of Paris. Metternich, Castlereagh, 
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Nesselrode, Hardenberg, each re- 


ceived a million. This ransom, says 
Lamartine, offered and accepted as 
the price of peace, produced it more 
promptly, but made it more humilia- 
ting. As a precedent, it was shame- 
ful, though as a bargain it was ad- 
vantageous to the country, for every 
day of continued occupation cost 
France more than eight millions. 
The Allied Sovereigns quitted 
Paris, and gave orders to their 
armies to evacuate the city the 
day after the signature of the treaty. 
Alexander came to enjoy his tri- 
umphal popularity in London before 
his return to Russia. The King of 
Prussia and the Emperor of Austria 
repassed the Rhine. The opening 
session of the Chambers was fixed for 
the 4th of June, and Louis X VIIL., 
accompanied by all the princes of his 
house, repairedthither inallthe pomp 
of the successors of Louis XIV. His 
Majesty was desirous of writing by 
himself, and without the assistance 
or concurrence of his ministers, the 
speech he had to make to the Cham- 
bers; and he found an opportunity, 
rare for a king, of displaying the 
talent with which nature and study” 
had endowed him, None of his 
ministers, or official writers, could 
have addressed to the Chamber 
a discourse so pathetic, terse, 
and elevated as the brother of 
Louis XVI. He stated, amongst 
many other things, that the rank 
which France had occupied amongst 
nations had not been transferred to 
any other, andremained undoubtedly 
her own—that the glory of the 
French arms had met with no dis- 
grace—that the monuments of their 
valour existed, and that the chef- 
deuvres of the arts would hence- 
forth belong to Frenchmen by rights 
more solid than those of victory. He 
announced, that the avenues of com- 
merce, so long closed, would soon 
be free ; that her manufactures were 
about to re-flourish—her maritime 
cities again to resuscitate, and that 
everything promised that long tran- 
quillity abroad, and a durable felicity 
within the country, would be among 
the happy results of peace. The 
closing paragraph of the king’s 
speech it was, however, which went 
to all hearts. ‘Iwas born,’ said 
Louis X VIII.—‘ I had flattered my- 
self to continue all my life the most 
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faithful subject of the best of kings, 
and to-day [ occupy his place. But 
at least he is not altogether dead, 
for he survives in this testament 
which he destined for the instruction 
of the august and unfortunate child 
whom I was destined to succeed. It 
was with my eyes fixed on this im- 
mortal wae penetrated with the 
feelings by which it was dictated, 
onlin by the experience, and 
seconded by the counsels of several 
amongst you, that I have drawn u 
the Constitutional Charter, whic 
you are about to hear read,and which 
establishes upon a solid basis the 
prosperity of the State.’ 

Louis, on quitting the palace of 
the Chambers, was received with 
acclamations. The benedictions of 
two ages were concentrated on his 
head. They followed him to his 
palace, and resounded until night in 
the courts and gardens of the 
Tuileries. He had conquered France 
by presenting it with this code of 
new institutions. ‘ My crown is 
there,’ said he, as he contemplated 
from the Tuileries the people who 
manifested their joy on finding the 
king imbued with their own ideas. 

The murmurs which had broken 
out in the opening of the Chambers 
at the speeches of MM. D’Ambray. 
and Ferrand, slightly agitated the 
first meetings of the two assemblies. 
The two addresses, however, which 
these bodies deliberated upon in 
reply to the speech from the throne, 
made slight allusions only to them. 
M. Lainé, who raised the first voice 
for liberty, and was the first pre- 
cursor of a constitutional restoration, 
was nominated President of the 
legislative body. The labours of 
both Chambers commenced, but they 
displayed the inexperience and hesi- 
tation of a people who had lost the 
practice of political discussions, and 
who, not knowing either their rights 
or their limits, incurred the risk of 
compromising or outstepping them. 
The courtiers sought to frighten the 
king with the danger of an opposi- 
tion. Every independent expression 
seemed to them an insult; every 
national right a revolt. But the 
king, more practised and more firm, 
reassured them, and exerted himself 
to moderate the boldness of one side, 
and the fears of the other. 

None of his ministers was capable, 
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by his s ity or his eloquence, to 
aid the men of the supetenmhaties 
system. D’Ambray and Ferrand 
were superannuated rhetoricians; 
and Talleyrand, a man of the 
cabinet and the drawing-room, 
had not in his nature the manly 
courage or the strong convictions 
which struggle against the tumult 
of a popular assembly; or that 
brilliancy of intellect which subdues 
it; or the tones, gestures, and 
dominating powers of an orator, or 
even of a debater. One of the first 
collisions between the government 
and the public opinion was caused 
by M. Beugnot, on the subject of a 
police regulation for the observance 
of Sunday. The regulation, despised 
and unexecuted, fell into desuetude 
from the very day of its promulga- 
tion. The attempt of M. Beugnot, 
though it vanished in a shower of 
ridicule, was sufficient to irritate the 
nation against the church, and to 
throw into the growing opposition a 
ferment of discontent which ren- 
dered royalty a little unpopular. 

The Ghaaber of Deputies threat- 
ened to call for laws to guarantee 
freedom of conscience, of opinions, 
and of discussion, through the liberty 
of the press. The government, 
warned and intimidated, hastened 
to present a law, lest the Chamber 
should decree absolute freedom. 
This law had been concocted by 
Roger Collard, and was drawn up 
y M. Guizot, then a clerk in the 

ome-oflice, an eager servant of the 
government, and since minister of 
more than one department. 

This law, made for the occasion, 
belied, on the very first day, some 
of the promises held out in the 
Charter. The Chamber and the 
country with difficulty restrained 
their indignation. The most mo- 
derate writers and the most favour- 
able to the Bourbons, Dussault, 
Benjamin Constant, and Gerard, dis- 
cussed the severities and madness 
of the law. The Chamber of 
Deputies appointed M. Raynouard 
reporter. So aevel the rejection 
of the law, his speech being received 
with immense applause. But an 
assembly of men, worn out with 
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revolutions, and moulded by long 
silence to habits of despotism, — 
it by an immense majority. Eighty 
members only, amongst whom were 
all the great men of the realm 
and of literature, Dupont de l'Eure, 
Dumolard, Durbach, Raynouard, 
Gallois, and Lainé, protested against 
this suspension of free opinions. 
The attention of the Chambers was 
next directed to the finances, in- 


. volved in a debt of a thousand 


millions by Napoleon; and with the 
history of the discussions on com- 
pensation indemnities, M. Lamar- 
tine’s second volume closes. 

The last chapter in the book is on 
the revival of literature, of phi- 
losophy, of history, and of the press, 
and contains sketches of Madame de 
Stael, M. de Chateaubriand, Bonald, 
Fontanes de Maistre, Lamenais, 
and Cousin. We much desired 
to make extracts from this chapter, 
in reference to these eminent men, 
and to the salons of Paris; but on 
looking back on the space we have 
already occupied, we are warned to 
close our observations with one short 
passage from this chapter:— 


Buonaparte, who was aspiring to the 
tyranny, and who hated thought, 
because it is the liberty of the soul, had 
availed himself of this exhaustion and 
of this lassitude of the human mind, to 
muzzle or to enervate all literature. 
He had only favoured the mathematical 
sciences, because figures measure, count, 
and do not think. Of the human 
faculties he only honoured those of 
which he could make docile instruments. 
Geometricians were the men for him ; 
but writers made him tremble. It was 
the age of the compass. He only 
tolerated that light and futile literature 
which amuses the people, and offers 
incense to tyranny. He would have 
swept away by his police every voice 
the manly accent of which might have 
touched one of the grave chords of the 
human heart. He permitted those 
rhymes which stunned the ear, but not 
the poetry which exalts the soul. 
Young Charles Nodier having written, 
on the mountain of the Jura, an ode 
which breathed too high a tone for the 
servility of the time, this poet was 
obliged to proscribe himself, to forestall 
proscription that was on watch for 

im, 
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ENGLISH NOVELS. 


YY RATEVER sins against taste 
or morality may be chargeable 
upon French novels, it cannot be 
denied that they possess in a high 
degree the power of fascinating the 
attention. They may be prepos- 
terous in style, absurd and im- 
probable in inden and plot, ex- 
travagant, inflated, and demoralizing 
—but they are never dull. From 
Balzac to Alphonse Karr, from 
George Sand to Sophie Gay, the 
excitement is kept up with an in- 
tensity which will never suffer us, 
if we read such books at all, to drop 
them ina fit of ennui. Weare by no 
means setting up this lively quality 
as an adequate compensation for the 
want of a strong, healthy, vital 
purpose; and we are still less dis- 
sed to admit it as an atonement 
or the depravities by which those 
clever stories are stained through 
and through. If we are to make a 
choice between prosy decent books, 
and vicious books that are written 
with sprightliness and skill, we are, 
of course, bound to prefer the 
former. There is no room or excuse 
for hesitation. But we cannot help 
regretting, at the same time, that 
our English novelists, who, for the 
most part, write unexceptionable 
morality, should not be able to 
make it a little more amusing. It 
is a pity that morality should be 
rendered so excessively stupid on 
this side of the Channel, while on the 
other, all the social vices are tricked 
out with irresistible attractions. 
There is something of this, perhaps, 
to be attributed to that constitutional 
fog of the animal spirits whick 
Englishmen at all times find it ve 
difficult to make head against, an 
something to the restraints and pre- 
judices of our state of society; but 
with all fair allowances for these ob- 
structions to vivacity, we do not see 
why the English novel might not be 
made a pleasanter and more en- 
joyable sort of book than it is. 

The almost unbounded latitude 
allowed to the French novelist by 
the life of the salons, gives him an 
immense advantage over his English 
contemporary: that must be granted 
at once. But, like all advantages 
that are founded on peculiar and 


extreme customs, it has its draw- 
backs. The French novel, publicly 
rag and greedily devoured in 

rance, is opened with a blush, and 
read by stealth elsewhere. The 
book is a sealed book outside the 
circles that license its shameless- 
ness, and recognise in its pru- 
riencies only the reflection of their 
own existence. This kind of suc- 
os is Aa ag — — 
and perishable. tt hides a plague- 
spot which must ultimately spread 
over the whole surface, and rot it to 
the core. Addressed to the vices of 
an age, and to a particular condition 
of social morals, it will pass into 
oblivion with the manners and in- 
fidelities to which it panders. There 
is little or nothing in it that is uni- 
versal, except that which is univer- 
sally prohibited—nothing that can 
survive, except that which can survive 
only in secret. It will go out like 
the scandal-comedies of our own 
tongue, all of which are now for- 
gotten, except some half-dozen that 
are preserved in the libraries by the 
strong salt of a wit that belongs to 
all time. 

The French novel, with all its 
brightness and intrigue, is as much 
a thing of commonplace as our own 
novel; but its commonplace is more 
lively and sparkling. With rare and 
distinguished exceptions, it is a well- 
understood national manufacture; 
only that in England it is set about 
with a heavy air of business, while 
in France, it seems to be the in- 
voluntary offspring of the animal 
spirits. There is undoubtedly a 
wide difference between them, so 
far as results are concerned; but 
the process of production is much 
the same, taking into considera- 
tion the opposite genius of the 
people. In both, the popular novel 
is an established staple, composed 
of hacknied and familiar materials, 
varied in the treatment by the 
greater or lesser skill, verve, or 
audacity of the author. We know 
pretty well beforehand what kind of 
entertainment we are to expect; and 
we trust for the pleasure we are to 
receive rather to the working in of 
the details than to any great — 
or freshness in the design. 
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it is here that the French excel 
us. Their airiness of touch, and the 
elasticity and fearlessness with which 
they spring upon forbidden topics, 
indicating enough of their ihlicit 
qualities to set the pulses and 
curiosity of the reader throbbing, 
(although not always content with 
mere indications,) are wonderfully 
effective in the class of subjects 
with which they deal. 

Even the meanest and least expe- 
rienced of French novelists attains a 
certain amount of success by simply 

resenting his beverage mousseux 
instead of still. This is the grand 
secret; and it is because of this 
single quality, which imparts such a 
stimulating flavour to the palate, 
that we are carried through the in- 
ferior romances of Alexandre Dumas, 
Jjils, with nearly as much interest 
and excitement as if they were of 
the veritable fabrique of Dumas, 
pere. This young gentleman, at 


nineteen years of age, composes a 
romance, in which he undertakes to 
delineate the mysteries of a woman’s 
nature, or, more accurately speaking, 
of her passions, which, in the Dumas 
parry: constitute her whole 


eing. It is the old story in a new 
shape—the nude, with a scanty r 
of drapery flirted round it, oad 
blown off andon by the wind. The 
wonder is, not that a Frenchman 
should revel in a plot that lays naked 
scenes and situations over which 
we, Englishmen, cast an impervious 
veil, but that there should exist any- 
where so much talent as this book 
discovers so utterly corrupted at so 
early an age. . It cannot be said 
that the descriptions and incidents 
are derived at second-hand from 
reading other works, or that the 
passion that is in the story is the 
mere echo of a current libertinism, 
with the theory of which a young 
man may be infected long before his 
natural purity has been sullied by 
the practice. The romance, in- 
different and improbable in many 
respects, is, in the depths of its 
wanton passages, written from actual 
experience. It is impossible to 
mistake such passages for copies 
or imitations. They are the best 
in the book, because they are the 
truest—the worst, because the 
descend to sources of interest which 
deprave the heart and the moral 
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faculties. But they excite curiosit 
in the highest degree ; for although 
the reader may turn away in con- 
sternation or aversion from details 
against which his delicacy and good 
taste rebel, he is tempted onwards 
by the fortunes of the persons in- 
volved in them, for the sake of seeing 
how the social issue of such com- 
plicated infidelities is worked out. 

In this romance, to which we refer 
simply as an illustration of the 
average French novel, and whose 
title, for obvious reasons, we sup- 
press, there is a lady of high rank 
who makes a love-match in her 
teens, and after luxuriating a whole 
twelvemonth in the domestic felicity 
of a country retreat, comes up to 
Paris with her devoted husband, 
and in a few months is furnished 
with a lover—her husband, at the 
same time, taking to himself a 
mistress. The lady’s lover, after 
some fruitless storms on the part of 
the husband, whose selfishness in 
the matter is thoroughly charac- 
teristic, becomes at last duly reco- 
gnised ; and this happy couple, who 
started so affectionately, enter into 
an amiable compact not to interfere 
with each other’s pleasures, the 
husband merely stipulating that the 
lady shall not publicly disgrace him. 
A succession of lovers, worn out and 
cast off in turn, ensues. This is 
bad enough, but worse remains be- 
hind. The lady has a daughter, and 
they are both so young, and the 
mother is so charming, that the 
might be mistaken for sisters. 
gentleman, who is introduced by 
one of the mother’s cavaliers, falls in 
love with the daughter, and marries 
her. Now comes the horror of the 
story. 

The husband of the young girl 
has had an intrigue with a cele- 
brated courtesan—(the manner and 
history of which transplanted into 
an English novel, might almost 
justify the interference of a certain 
suppression society)—and the cour- 
tesan, in revenge for his marriage, 
instigates a friend of his (with whom 
she enters into the closest relations 
for the purpose of obtaining the re- 
quisite influence over him) to dis- 
honour his wife! The poor youn 
lady, who has not the slightest el 
for the tempter, and who really loves 
her husband, falls a victim to this 
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diabolical scheme. But the triumph 
of the courtesan is not crowned till 
she has destroyed the husband. 
Terrifying the wife by threats of 
discovery, she compels her to fly 
with her seducer. Having accom- 
plished this object, the wretched 
woman relents for a moment; but 
it is too late. A packet of letters, 
containing the proofs of her victim’s 
guilt, which she had forwarded to 
the husband, has reached his hands 
before she can recal it. That 
peculiarly French constitution of 
mind which enables a man to ap- 
proach the most appalling catas- 
trophes with apparent sang froid, 
is effectively brought to bear at this 
crisis of the story. The husband, to 
baffle suspicion of his ultimate in- 
tentions, goes out as usual, drops 
cards at the houses of his frien 
for himself and his wife, who, he 
pretends, is indisposed,—appears at 
the opera, and obtains a passport 
from his friend the minister, for the 
ostensible purpose of taking his wife 
into the country for change of air. 
His preparations being completed, 
he leaves town on the track of the 
lovers, and continues the pursuit till 
he overtakes them at Florence. 
Here he discovers them in the 
theatre. The miserable wife, who 
has never ceased to repent her mo- 
mentary guilt, is thickly veiled, 
crouching from the public gaze in 
the deep shadow of a box, ut he 
detects her at a glance; she, too, 
recognises him, eva her para- 
mour does not see him. She is 
taken out ill, and the husband 
traces her home. The same night, 
as the wife and the seducer are 
sitting together, there is a knock 
at the door. That instinct which 
is never wrong in such cases, tells 
her who it is. She warns the 
wrong-doer, who goes at once to 
receive the man he has injured. The 
husband is still calm, but it is the 
tranquillity that precedes the earth- 
. He has come to demand satis- 
action, and to dictate the terms—a 
duel across a table, with a loaded 
and unloaded pistol, drawn by ha- 
zard from under a handkerchief. 
The equity of this proceeding is ob- 
vious. The seducer declares he will 
not incur the chance of taking the 
life he has already made so wretched ; 
but the husband insists, and carries 
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his point by a few seasonable doubts 
of his opponent’s courage; and so 
the arrangement is agreed upon. 

The wife overhears the whole con- 
versation ; and in the interval steals 
out to seek an interview with her 
husband. She flings herself before 
him—declares that, in spite of ap- 
pearances, she is passionately at- 
tached tohim—and employs themost 
touching arguments of repentance 
and submission to induce him to 
forego his purpose. The conduct of 
the husband under these pathetic 
circumstances is of the heroic order. 
He entirely believes in her profes- 
sions of attachment, makes munifi- 
cent arrangements for her in the 
event of his death, and bequeaths 
their only child (for there is a child 
in the case, to give additional pi- 
quancy to the lady’s aberration) to 
her care, as a proof of his confidence 
inher. But no entreaty can turn him 
from his resolution to fight over a 
table the gentleman who has de- 
prived him of this paragon of loving 
wives, although he has a fatal pre- 
sentiment as to the result. 

Unable to avert the sanguinary 
rencontre, there is nothing left to the 
wife but to await the issue, which 
she does in the genuine spirit of a 
French heroine, seated in a carriage 
outside the door of the house where 
the duel is taking place. This highly- 
wrought incident tells powerfully ; 
it is one of those thrilling situa- 
tions which you see placarded in 
capital letters amongst the triumphs 
of the Richardsonian theatre; the 
reader gasps over it, and hurries 
on to the sequel in breathless trepi- 
dation. Yet it would be difficult, 
in the whole repertoire of the ro- 
mantic school, including the do- 
mestic horrors of the Porte St. Mar- 
tin, to discover anything more ab- 
surd. Of all unlikely things, even 
in France, where love, seduction, 
and suicide take such extraordinary 
and unexpected shapes, we cannot 
imagine anything more unlikely than 
that two hot-brained gentlemen, who 
were about to fight a duel @ la mort, 
should suffer a lady, who was not only 
acquainted with their intention, but 
who was actually the cause of it, to sit 
outside the door waiting for the sur- 
vivor! Surely these pinks of modern 
chivalry would at least have adopted 
some precautions to keep her out of 
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the way. The business of the ro- 
mance, however, must be served at 
any cost of vraisemblance, and as 
Monsieur Alexandre Dumas, fie. 
has a grand explosion to conclude 
with, we must let him prepare his 
fireworks in his own way. Presently, 
after an agonizing interval, a figure 
rushes out of the house. Which of 
them is it? Profound agitation 
makes all objects dim to the terrified 
wife; but that is no reason why we 
should keep our readers in suspense. 
It is the seducer; and a horrible 
story he has to tell. The antagonists 
had met as agreed upon, drawn the 
pistols, and taken their places at the 
table. This is the moment that is 
to settle all heart-burnings between 
them, and send one of them to his 
last account. The husband's pistol 
snaps in the pan—it is the unloaded 
one! His opponent, who had re- 
solved not to fire, now flings down 
his loaded pistol (instead of dis- 
charging it in the air, like a gentle- 
man), and declares that he will not 
shed the blood of the man he had 
wronged; whereupon the man he 
had wronged, determined not to be 
transcended in generosity, takes up 
the pistol, and blows his own brains 
out. The sequel may be dismissed in 
two words: the lady goes into a con- 
vent, and the gentleman goes into 
battle, where he is killed—modes of 
getting rid of concluding difficulties 
which, at least, possess the advantage 
of being recommended by numerous 
precedents. 

From this sketch of a French 
novel, it may be seen by what sort 
of contrivances the interest is sus- 
tained, and out of what kind of ma- 
terials the action is evolved. The 
battle-field of the drama is gross 
po. treated as grossly as it can 

treated in a story that professes 
to depict society in its actual out- 
ward manifestations, and not in its 
hidden criminalities. Here is a 
romance of the salons, showing us 
life as it is, and laying bare nothing 
more than is presumed to be familiar 
to the common experiences of every 
_ moving in the best circles. 

e have not even gone into its 
worst features ; for, revolting as this 
broad outline is, there are to be found 
sown in the crevices of the plot, de- 
pravities of a still more offensive 


character. The wonder of the book 
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is not confined to the precocious and 
daring genius of the author, but 
embraces also that marvellous condi- 
tion of morals which tolerates and 
applauds such productions. With 
thet, however, we have nothing to 
do here. Our present purpose is to 
point out the advantages in the way 
of attraction which the French novel 
possesses over the English, and to 
ascertain whether some benefit may 
not be derived from the comparison. 
We profit by their vaudevilles, why 
not by their narrative fictions ? 

It is clear that the French romance 
owes a large portion of its success to 
the choice and free treatment of 
themes which areprohibited amongst 
us. An English writer who should 
venture upon such topics as the Jn- 
diana or the Lelio would be pro- 
scribed, ae his name —— with 
obloquy. ot ve ong ago, @ 
pe lady, ties in the 
virtue of French philosophy, under- 
took to vindicate and translate the 
writings of George Sand; but she 
was obliged to confess, on the 
threshold, that she felt it necessary 
to confine her labours to a careful 
selection, and, limited as that selec- 
tion was, its failure as a speculation 
in our market brought it to a pre- 
mature close. The truth is, the 
social philosophy of our lively neigh- 
bours will not take root in our soil. 
No amount of power or originali 
could obtain currency for a boo 
directed to the subversion of the 

rinciples by which our society is 
held together. It would sink at 
once into Holywell-street and con- 
tempt. But is this the only element 
in the French novel to which its in- 
fluence may be traced? Are there 
no other sources of popularity to 
which the critical inquiries of the 
English novelist may be addressed, 
besides that indulgence of a sensuous 
imagination which he dare not emu- 
late, even if he would, and which 
would blast his reputation, if he did? 

All readers of French novels are 
struck by the enchaining interest of 
the plot, and the skill with which 
its capabilities are brought out and 
wrought up to the height of their 
effect. No opportunity is lost of 
giving expression to the subtle emo- 
tions of the scene, or of resolving into 
action the salient points of the fable. 
Everything seems to flow obviously 
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and easily; every line céntributes 
to the onward and accumulating in- 
terest; there is nothing de trop; 
no waste in the way of descriptions 
or ruminations ; is essential, na- 
tural, and fresh. You are never 
suffered to dawdle or drop asleep 
over the book, and rarely find your- 
self galloping through half-a- ozen 
pages at a time, to get at the pith of 


the story. Expectation is never ex-- 


cited, and then disappointed ; on the 
contrary, you are continually sur- 
prised at the ability of the writer, 
who, with means apparently slight 
and unimportant, produces the most 
striking results. Assuredly the art 
that is in these books may be studied 
with advantage, independently of 
the texture upon which it is em- 
a 

ven this romance of the juvenile 
Dumas is a remarkable specimen of 
artistic structure. The work is full 
of faults; the stery is in many parts 
improbable to a ridiculous extent; 
the early passages are weak and 
jejune; and the characters are minted 
off upon established patterns, the 
common stock of the Soonh manu- 


facturer. Characterization is every- 


where subservient tv movement, and 
the persons who supply the dramatic 
interest are distinguished by what 
they do, rather than by what they 
are. Yet such is the reality of the 
treatment—so completely does the 
writer pluck out the heart of the 
subject, that having once carried 
ou into the heat of the story, he 
ascinates you to the end. It may 
be all very wrong and very false; 
but the force of a certain enchant- 
ment in the way of energy and 
earnestness—an enchantment which 
never fails—keeps you spell-bound, 
in spite of your violated common- 
sense and outraged taste. Grant 
the author his premises, and you 
cannot refuse your assent to all that 
follows. The interview between 
the husband and wife seizes forcibl 
upon your imagination, althou 
you have not a particle of faith in 
the lady, and hold in immeasurable 
contempt the theatrical flourish with 
which the gentleman folds his cloak 
of clap-trap sentiment about him. 
You are shocked at seeing social 
themes of so sacred a nature turned 
so adroitly into mere ao situations; 
yet you cannot help following the 
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course of the story with an eager 
curiosity, of which you are heartily 
ashamed when you coe cooled down 
and reflected on the entertainment 
in which you have been indulging. 

The causes or sources of success 
are obvious enough. The French 
novelist never caliie the stage busi- 
ness to flag. His drama is immoral, 
unnatural, if you please, but it is 
dramatic in the highest degree. His 
men and women are heartless, but 
not insipid; vicious, but never 
prosy: they may be fools or rogues, 

ut they are always doing something 
to keep the interest alive. It is this 
activity, this constancy of purpose, 
that excites a corresponding eager- 
ness on the part of the reader, 
absorbing his whole attention while 
the book is before him, whatever his 
sober judgment may lead him to 
think of it afterwards. 

How is it that the English novelist 
cannot throw something of this fire 
and energy into his narratives? If 
he be denied the liberty of battenin 
on the great criminalities whic 
French genius renders so illustrious, 
there is nothing to prevent him from 
making sprightlier representations 
of life, and knitting his incidents a 
little more closely together. It is 
evidently by the force of their art, 
and not by the nature of their sub- 
jects, that the Dumases and the Sues, 
the Hugos and the Balzacs, mainly 
achieve their triumphs. They suc- 
ceed in spite of their subjects. Nor 
is it always to the avoidance of 
dangerous topics and a strict respect 
for conventional proprieties that we 
are to ascribe the monstrous dulness 
of the English novelist. The English 
novel is by no means so blameless 
and immaculate as it is generally 
believed to be, although the absence 
of constitutional ardour and a sug- 
gestive spirit render its offences 
nearly harmless. It would be a 
great mistake to suppose that we do 
not commit sly perfidies and open 
misdemeanours; but we commit 
them in our own way, so prudishly, 
and with so little apparent emotion, 
that the example is not likely to 
become very infectious. Our delin- 
quencies in fiction are comparativel 
safe, because they are executed wi 
a positive dreariness which repels 
imitation. The faithless wife, the 
seducer, and the courtesan, are not 
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such uncommon characters in the 
English novel as to justify us in 
claiming entire exemption from the 
faults we charge upon the French ; 
but our manners and climate are 
— to enthusiastic details on 
these matters, while, generally speak- 
ing, the inertia of the fable and treat- 
ment presents the worst vices in so 
flat and colourless a condition as to 
deprive them of that glowing attrac- 
tion which they derive from more 
passionate delineations. The want 
of art in making the story tell upon 
the nerves on sympathies of the 
reader, of cumulative force in the 
piling up of the incidents, and defi- 
ciency of power in vivifying them 
and sustaining their animation, seem 
to constitute the chief elements in 
which English fiction is inferior to 
French. We are too didactic. 
Thinking too much of the moral, 
and too little of the story through 
which it is enforced, we suffer the 
end to overwhelm the means. We 
cannot see the tree for the leaves. We 
expend our strength for the most 
part in wrong places, neglecting the 
action which is essential, and wastin 


our resources = dialogue an 


description, which are but the acci- 
dental sparks that fly off from the 
collision of the machinery. 

A glance at a few recent novels, 
chiefly with a view to these questions 
of structure and treatment, will en- 
able us to exemplify the points of 
comparison we have touched upon. 

ere is one that promises well 
from the title, Zhe Cup and the 
Lip ;* a promise, however, which is 
a little dashed by the information 
conveyed on the title-page, that the 
writer of this novel is also the author 
of another, called The Forest and 
the Fortress, and of two more, called 
The Vassal, and the The Ransom. 
If titles were to be considered symp- 
tomatic of the genius of an author, 
we confess we should approach with 
hesitation a writer -_ discovers 
— of human interest in forests, 
ortresses, and ransoms; but we 
hope for better things ; and putting 
our trust in the old proverb, we 
plunge courageously into the story 
which we have a right to presume is 
designed to illustrate it. 
The Cup and the Lip opens with 
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acatastrophe. This is a little start- 
ling. It is like raising the curtain 
to a tempest and shipwreck, and 
beginning the action of the play by 
casting up the dead bodies on the 
stage. But it may have an object. 
Nous verrons. A half-pay naval 
lieutenant, devoted to his young wife 
and two infant daughters, is dis- 
covered in the first scene living in a 
martello tower, poverty having com- 

lied him to accept an appointment 
in the coast-guard. Love in a mar- 
tello tower is new. It would be un- 
reasonable to expect a very elaborate 
development of romantic sensations 
in two small rooms, each in the form 
of a quadrant, the sitting-room im- 
perfectly lighted by a loophole facing 
the sea, and the bed-room having 
only a borrowed light from ‘the 
men’s compartment.’ Yet, notwith- 
standing the eternal twilight of this 
singular residence, ‘woman’s taste 
and ingenuity,’ says the writer, ‘had 
given the dark, small apartment an 
air of comfort and almost elegance.’ 
What woman’s taste contrived to do 
in a space so odd in shape and con- 
tracted in extent, appears as fol- 
lows :— 

The carpet was bright coloured, 
adapted to catch every scanty gleam of 
light that visited it ; the chairs were of 
fanciful and pretty shapes. Close to 
the loophole was a couch covered with a 
brilliant chintz, on which lay two or 
three snowy pillows, edged with lace, 
and a little coverlet, showing that it 
was the spot dedicated to the baby’s day 
repose. A harp stood in the sharp 
corner of the quadrangle. 

These little details are necessary 
to show the character of the lady aud 
the domestic happiness that may be 
enjoyed even in the solitude of a 
martello tower. Our young couple 
were, as some great author remarks, 
the whole world to each other, and 
the tower was to them the universe. 
Having passed one winter, however, 
in this limited establishment, and 
probably anticipating worse inconve- 
nience from an increase in their 
family, the lady is provided with a 
lodging at a farm-house in the neigh- 
bourhood, where her husband visits 
her at all hours he can spare from 
his professional engagements, which 
consist chiefly in looking after smug- 
glers. The delight with which the 
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lady prepares his ‘social meal’ when 
he is coming to see her, the tender 
anxiety with which she watches for 
his coming, and the affectionate 
manner in which he kisses his wife 
and children when he does come, 
are pictures of an innocent and happy 
way of life which transport us, town- 
bred people, ignorant of martello 
towers and farm-houses, into the 
astoral age of the world. It is 
Sden before the fall. But do not 
suffer your feelings to be too deeply 
engaged, for the fall is near at hand; 
the thunderbolt that is to destroy 
these married lovers in this bower 
or tower of bliss already hovers un- 
seen in the sunshine. 


Just as we begin to take a family — 


interest in the husband and wife, 
and even in little Flossy and baby, 
all our expectations are doomed to 
an untimely end by the assassina- 
tion of our friend the lieutenant, 
on his return home one night from 
the farm-house. ‘ We cannot,’ says 
the author, who appears to be much 
afflicted at the circumstance herself, 
—‘ we cannot dwell upon the details 
of this domestic horror—this sudden 
and remorseless shivering of house- 
hold gods by the red hand of 
crime.’ Nor can we. What satis- 
faction is it to us to know that his 
widow received a pension of sixty 
pounds a-year, and his two children 
the paltry annual stipend of twelve 
or fourteen pounds—the author isnot 
certain which. All that we are capa- 
ble of thinking of is, the sudden death 
of an amiable gentleman, in whose 
limited means and domestic virtues 
we were beginning to feel ourselves 
personally interested. The author 
apparently desires to transfer our 
anxieties to the young family, whose 
education and training she expects 
us to watch over with the same 
solicitude we have just been bestow- 
ing upon their father and mother ; 
but we must protest against so 
violent a demand upon our sym- 
pathies. We cannot blot out our 
emotions with a scratch of the pen, 
leap over some eighteen or twenty 
years in a couple of pages, and 
discover in the baby whom we left 
fast asleep in her cot at the end of 
the last tacts @ young woman in 
the flush of marriageable charms, 
with all their attendant notions in 
her head, at the opening of the next. 
Nor is it very easy for us, by simply 
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turning over a leaf, to disenchant 
ourselves of the youth of the living 
martyr of the martello tower, and 
see nothing more in her than a 
middle-aged lady, whose whole busi- 
ness in life is to look on as a very 
stupid spectator, instead of being, as 
she was only two minutes ago, a 
prominent actor on the scene. 

Let that pass. We must follow the 
author wherever she chooses to take 
us. The reader, if he be of a pliant 
disposition, makes up his mind to 
the story that is to come of the two 
‘fatherless Fannies,’ and hopes to 
find some compensation in their 
fortunes for the sudden loss of their 
father. He will be egregiously dis- 
appointed. The orphans have an 
aunt, a ‘warm-hearted, talented, 
beautiful woman,’ a ‘fairy Venus,’ 
a ‘graceful Titania,’ with ‘the dignity 
of mature age united to the fresh 
_ and cheerful mind of truth.’ 

his juvenile antique steps in, and 
in the most amiable manner divides 
the interest with the young people. 
Her carriage stops the way so com- 
pletely in some parts of the story, 
that we sometimes altogether lose 
sight of her nieces, from one of whom 
she carries off a hesitating lover by 
the superior attraction of her ‘ mar- 
velloussinging’ and ‘apparent youth.’ 
She rejects the gentleman at first, 
and ‘scorns the idea’ of marrying a 
man eight years her junior; but she 
does marry him for all that. Bein 
an ‘intellectual’ man who has had 
no ‘moral training,’ he abandons her 
in due course of time, and runs off 
with another lady. Here the plot 
becomes rather complicated, and 
we find it difficult to get on. 
People appear and disappear who 
have no more reality for us than 
so many shadows in a glass; yet 
who exercise, nevertheless, a mar- 
vellously disturbing influence over 
the narrative. The lady who went 
off with the ‘intellectual’ husband 
afterwards finds a common-place 
husband equally to her mind, and, 
nothing loth, goes off with him, 
which ought to act as a warning to 
gentlemen in general to be careful 
how they place their affections on 
runaway ladies. It now becomes 
necessary to repair the shattered 
charms of the forsaken Titania; 
and, accordingly, her ‘ intellectual’ 
husband conveniently tumbles down 
over a precipice, to enable her to 
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show the beauty of her character by 
forgiving him, and attending upon 
him in his last moments. 

As for the young ladies who are 
meant to be the principal personages, 
but who are thrown so much into 
the shade by their aunt, one of them 
is married off very comfortably, and 
the other becomes involved in an 
imbroglio of perplexities such as 
rarely befal the heroines of moderna 
romance. She is in love with a 
mysterious gentleman, who puzzles 
you very much, till you discover 
that he is labouring under hereditary 
eco A The most curious point 
in his history is the singular tenure 
by which he holds his property. If 
anybody could prove that his mother 
was insane, he must forfeit the 
ancestral possessions. Under this 
remarkable family arrangement, he 
is freely allowed to inherit his 
mother’s lunacy, but disqualified 
from inheriting her estates. A rival 
and cousin of his threatens proceed- 
ings, whereupon he relinquishes his 
whole fortune, rather i bring 
into discussion the state of his 
mother’s mind,—a magnanimous 
act, which we take to be tolerably 
conclusive of the condition of his 
own. The young lady has also an- 
other lover, who, if he be not actually 
mad, is at least imbecile; and this 
weak individual leaves her a hand- 
some legacy in the shape of 5000/7. 
a-year. His family might dispute 
the will on the ground of the 
testator’s imbecility; but they, 
too, have an instinctive delicacy on 
such subjects, and prefer giving up 
the 5000/. to raising a question about 
the mental capacity of this relation. 
These incidents are unravelled in an 
uncommonly odd way, and it dis- 
tinctly appears to us that all the 
persons engaged in this marvellous 
part of the story are unquestionably 
non compos. 

All this time the reader is natu- 
rally looking out for the illustration 
of the title of the book. Where is 
the solution of the proverb, ‘ be- 
tween the cup and the lip’? Well, 
it is to be found in the misfortunes 
and disappointments of this young 
lady, with which the divarications 
of the dishevelled plot are brought 


to a conclusion. 


* The Tutor’s Ward. A Novel. By 
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In the skeleton we have laid be- 
fore the reader of this specimen of 
an English novel (which it is not 
our intention to criticise), some of 
the most striking faults of the whole 
school will be seen at a glance. 
There is no coherence, no sequence, 
no design, from the first page to the 
last. It is literally ‘ a maze without 
a plan.’ It may be even doubted 
whether the author had a definite 
notion, when she began, of how she 
was to go on, or whether she started 
with a remote intention of any kind. 
We say nothing about the sheer ab- 
surdity of some of the incidents, and 
the want of vitality in the charac- 
ters. We are speaking exclusively 
of the total deficiency of art. The 
interest is broken up and scattered 
abroad over the surface ; the threads 
of the action are flung upon the 
winds, instead of being woven into 
a close texture. You might as well 
hope to produce a golden harvest by 
casting grains out of a balloon, as to 
attract and retain the attention of 
the reader by this process of disper- 
sion. The failure is not from want 
of materials, but from lack of dex- 
terity in their treatment. There is 
story enough, and more than enough, 
to make two novels; but it is pos- 
sible to overload a pudding with 

lums, and out of the very excess of 
ruit, to blunder by unskilfulness 
upon the heaviest and most unpa- 
latable of mixtures. 

One of the great achievements— 
perhaps the greatest—in the art of 
the novelist is unity. If we cannot 
get that, the next ae thing is pro- 
gress. Let us, at all events, feel that 
we are moving. But this matter of 
progress must not be confounded 
with a mere facility in the invention 
of incidents. A novel may be 
crammed with incidents, yet stand 
still all the time. Incidents that 
do not contribute to the onward 
movement of the plot, go for nothing 
beyond the creation of an episodical 
interest, which is always doubtful 
in its effect. Isolated circumstances 
no more constitute progress than 
bustle constitutes action. 

novel, called Zhe Tutor's 
Ward,* may be referred to as an 
instance in which this condition of 
progress is duly observed. If, in 
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other respects, the work does not 
deserve very high praise, we are 
bound to accord to it the merit of 
roger | and clearness of struc- 
ture. e story is scanty, and 
moves slowly, but it moves uninter- 
ruptedly; and you perceive all 
thronghout, in the midst of much 
prosing you would gladly dispense 
with, that the author has an object 
in view, which is never lost sight of. 

The Tutor’s Ward may be de- 

scribed as a protest against the 
assion of love, when it makes unto 
itself an idol of clay, and suffers the. 
things of earth to absorb the affec- 
tions that ought to be engaged upon 
divine contemplations. e moral 
is exemplified in the person of John 
Forde, ‘a strange, dreamy-looking 
individual,’ who is discovered at the 
opening of the story sitting gazing 
at the fees ane of a fire he had 
forgotten to replenish, and who 
looks as if he had been sitting rumi- 
nating in the same manner any time 
for years past. Such, indeed, is 
pretty nearly the fact ; for this tall, 
ungainly man, with his ill-shaped 
hands and feet, and uncomfortably 
set head, had formerly been a tutor 
in a private family, and fallen in 
love with the daughter; who, not 
returning his devotion, married 
another. Yet John Forde, this 
gaunt, strange man, still continued 
to love her, through a long term of 
ten years, living in a house by him- 
self, and brooding night and da 
over the image of es who was sti 
resent to him in her youthful 
auty, although he had never seen 
her, nor heard her voice, since the 
day of her marriage. His way of 
life during these ten years holds up 
an alarming example of the con- 
sequences of a blight :— 

From morning till night did he sit 
day-dreaming, weaving golden visions 
of animpossible joy. None knew better 
than himself how impossible it was ; 
but that bright ideal was all that life 
could give him of happiness now ; and 
he learnt to lose himself in these flowing 
fancies so completely, that he had well 
nigh forgotten the truth of his existence. 
[The word truth seems to be here in- 
serted in mistake for the word fact.] 
** * It was strange to what an extent 
his abstraction from the things of sense 
had arrived ; he was scarce conscious of 
external circumstances, and long habit 
had so increased his power of imagi- 
nation, that he would carry on the same 
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series of ideal scenes for days together, 
living over again in his dreams by night 
what he fancied in his visions of the 
day, and only waking from them to give 
a sort of sobbing sigh for their untruth, 
and then straightway relapsing into 
their false enchantment. 


The reader will probably agree 
with us in thinking that a man who, 
knowing that the lady was married, 
and that the case was altogether 
hopeless, could go on for ten years 
weaving a Penelope’s webof thiskind, 
might be fairly removed out of the 
category of lovers, and placed in 
another, which we need not parti- 
cularly specify. But we must pro- 
ceed withthe history of John Forde’s 
idolatry. 

He is sitting as usual, this dull 
and dark October night, looking at 
the fire, when he hears the bell of the 
outer door rung with a sudden sharp 
peal. Who canit be? He has not 
a friend in the world—‘so far as he 
knows, at least.’ Next, there is a 
step on the stairs. He knows that 
step, although he has not heard it 
for ten years. The experienced 
reader anticipates the sequel; it is 
Millicent Grey—we are sorry to say, 
Mrs. Grey; for the matronly de- 
signation hurts the poetical rapture 
of this unexpected meeting. But we 
must be faithful tothe text. Mrs. 
Grey carries a sleeping child in her 
arms, which does not help us out 
of the difficulty. She has come 
for succour, in the last extremity, 
to John Forde, in full reliance, 
(what a strange thing is the heart of 
woman!) after a ten years’ oblivion, 
upon his tenderness and fidelity! 

er husband has turned out a 
gambler and a debauchee; and to 
save her child from the contamina- 
tion of his influence and example, 
she has brought the infant to her 
old lover, to beg, as a dying request, 
that he will take it across the sea, 
hide it from its father, and bring it 
up in peace and virtue. John— 
the best and kindliest of all ungainly 
men—undertakes the contraband 
charge; and Mrs. Grey dies. The 
effect of her death upon him is 
eurious: he is stunned and bewil- 
dered at first, but the force of habit 
brings him back to his old system 
of weaving; and it seems to make 
hardly any difference to him, in his 
peculiar mode of existence, whether 
she is dead or alive. 
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He buried his face in his hands and 
went on dreaming, and soon he found 
that for his strange ideal life, it mat- 
tered little whether the image, which 
was the sun in that world of his cre- 
ation, were the phantom likeness of 
one living and absent, or of a cold and 
coffined corpse. Where all was most 
unreal, the actual truth could have no 
influence, and his imagination could lift 
her out of her dark grave, rigid and help- 
less as she was, and deck her mouldering 
form in hues of youth and health, filling 
her marble hands with the flowers she 
was wont to love, as easily as once it 
drew her from her husband's side, and 
from the cradle of her child, to pass 
before his eyes a playful, merry girl. 


We are afraid we cannot admit 
this simple man as a fair illustration 
of the theory of love. The farther 
we advance in company with him, 
the more we are inclined to think 
that he belongs to a different order 
of visionaries. But he has finished 
his mission, and we have done with 
him. Having conveyed away the 
child to Aix, in Provence, he has no 
further earthly business to transact, 
and we must leave him, as the author 
does, to drivel over the fire, and rub 
his great hands together, with a 
gravity of expression rather painful 
to contemplate. 

The story now takes a new turn, 
and runs into the channel where we 
are to find the pith of the interest. 
There must be a heroine to 
exemplify the folly and sinfulness 
of human love. Who could be so 
appropriately chosen for that réle as 

illicent, the daughter of Mrs. 
Grey? She is brought up at Aix, 
and knows nothing of the world, ex- 
cept such imperfect notions of it as 
she may gather from the bald talk 
of an old nurse. Being des- 
tined, however, to be the heroine 
of a great moral lesson, she beging 
life by asking questions as to what is 
the use of it, and why people were 
born; in short, she wants to know 
the why and the wherefore of every- 
thing, which her unsophisticated 
nurse can py no means explain to 
her. The inquiries of this curious 
young lady are not more amusing 
than the naive evasions of the bonne. 

‘Iam sure,’ (observes the young lady,) 
‘in all existence there isa hidden reason 
which I cannot penetrate.’ 

‘ And why should you, my mignonne ? 
At sixteen, one ought to find out only 
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the best way: to amuse oneself. Ah, 
when I was sixteen—’ 

‘You liked singing and dancing as 
well as I do now, did you not, chére 
Nanette? Well, but one cannot dance 
and sing all one’s life ; one did not come 
into the world for that alone 3 because, 
then, what would be the use of all the 
old, stiff people. Now, that is precisely 
what puzzles me; that is the very first 
question I should like to ask my wise 
man, if he would only come ; I want to 
know what we are all living for! What 
is the use of life? What are we to do 
with it now we have it? 

‘Eh bien,’ said Nanette, looking quite 
bewildered ; ‘and what does every one 
do with it ? 

‘ What do they do with it? why, they 
eat, and they drink, and they sleep, and 
they take a great deal of trouble to keep 
themselves alive now they are living ; 
but then, I say, what for? pourquoi ? 
what is the use of living only to keep 
ourselves alive ?’ 

‘Sais-je moi,’ said Nanette, shrugging 
her shoulders ; ‘but no, my petite, we 
do more than eating and sleeping ; look, 
I am knitting !’ 

‘Very well, so you are; now then, 
let us analyze the knitting. I am not 
going to hurt it ; don’t be afraid ; I am 
only going to pull it morally to pieces. 
This piece of knitting, what is it ?” 

‘Why, a stocking; and that is very 
useful, I am sure ; it will keep my feet 
warm.’ 

‘Yes, but you are obliged to keep 
your feet warm, because you are alive ; 
you don’t live to keep your feet warm.’ 

This is the grand problem which 
itis Millicent’s destiny to solve ; the 
epretteniy speedily arrives when 
she is put in a fair way of discover- 


ing for what particular use she was 
sent into the world. Her father 
dies, and she is summoned back to 
England to reside with a half-sister 


of her mother. She is now between 
nineteen and twenty, and may be 
said to begin life on board a steamer 
bound from Havre to England. 
Here she makes the acquaintance 
of an old gentleman on crutches, 
who obtains her future address from 
her without giving her his own in 
return. At last she arrives at her 
destination. Her very first night 
in England disappoints her. The 
family are stiff and formal, each 
with an individual character, and all 
living on a system which is strange 
to her. She believes that she has 
solved the great problem at last. 
The mysterious solitude of the spirit 
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(as the author calls it) sets in upon 
her when she is left alone, and she 
finds out that what she really wants, 
and the real use of life, is somebody 
to love: a discovery she need not 
have travelled all the way from Aix 
to make. Most young ladies make 
it some time or other in the course of 
their teens, and the only wonder in 
the case of Millicent Grey is, that 
she did not find it out sooner. 

Being bent upon investigating life, 
she is scarcely four-and-twenty Sean 
in England, when she begins to de- 
liver lectures upon the habits and 
customs of the people. Her expe- 
rience, to be sure, is not very exten- 
sive, but her penetration is quick. 
She is particularly astonished at the 
machinery that is brought into ope- 
ration in the Sem of eating ; 
eannot repress her surprise at the 
daily ceremony of lunch, and won- 
ders why servants, with immortal 
souls, should be employed standing 
about the table, when they might 
be occupied in making ‘ who can 
tell what important discoveries in 
science. The time consumed in 
eating in England appears to her 
something monstrous. In Provence, 
she tells us, when people are hungry, 
they take a piece of bread and a 
bunch of cherries, and sit down 
under a tree and eat them; it does 
not occupy five minutes; but in Eng- 
land!—an hour to breakfast, an- 
other to luncheon, two or three, at 
least, to dinner, and another to tea, 
and biscuits and wine-and-water at 
night—making altogether, six hours 
out of twelve—just one-half given 
to eating. Seven days in the week, 
‘three and a half occupied in feeding 
our bodies; threescore years and 
ten for a man’s life, and he eats in- 
cessantly during thirty-five of them.’ 
Unfortunately, these statistics are 
slightly inaccurate ; six hours being 
only a fourth, and not a half of the 
revolution of time comprised in a 
day; so that out of threescore years, 
we are happy to say, that the feeding 
animal, man, devotes only seventeen 
and a half to eating. Poetry and 
the poor,and a variety of other topics 
are discussed in the same way; but 
nothing strikes the youthful philo- 
sopher with deeper abhorrence than 
fox-hunting. 

*To think,’ (she observes toa sur- 
rounding group of cousins,) ‘ of ever so 
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many intellectual men, all very learned, 
having had classical educations, and 
the highest grade of instruction, giving 
themselves so much trouble and expense 
—and putting themselves into a violent 
heat—all for the sake of getting the 
simple tail of a fox.’ 

‘ But we don’t call it a tail,’ exclaimed 
Charles ; ‘ it is the brush.’ 

‘You can call it what you like, but 
it is the tail, all the same, you know: 
neither the fox himself, nor anybody 
else can doubt that.’ 

We must observe that these in- 
vestigations and debates take place 
during the period of Millicent’s life 
when her heart is vacant, and her 
spirit yearning towards the practical 
solution of her problem ; and it is a 
subtle proof of the author’s sound 
discrimination in these matters, that 
from the moment she falls in love, 
she forsakes the ungenial region of 
logic and political economy, and 
surrenders herself to a devotion 
that makes her the most gentle, 
confiding, and loveable of women. 
It is here that the true interest 
of her history begins; upon this 
ground, that her battle of life is to 
be fought; and from the power dis- 
played in many of the passages, we 
must regret that the author did not 
come to this point a little sooner. 

The old gentleman. on crutches 
has purchased a property, close in 
the neighbourhood of Millicent’s 
residence, for the sole purpose of 
bringing about a match between her 
and his nephew, Stephen Aylmer. 
This is not the only unlikelihood in 
the book; but we must make allow- 
ances for the necessities of fiction— 
one of the few instances in which 
the end may be permitted to justify 
the means. Stephen Aylmer is an 
enthusiast of a poetical and impas- 
sioned nature. He has formed his 
own ideal of the beautiful. Millicent 
does not exactly answer to the 
portrait ; but they are constantly 
together, and they grow gradually 
into each other's hearts, and so fall 
in love, and are plighted. They 
are the happiest of all human 
beings. We cannot think of Milli- 
cent doing anything but sitting in 
the sunshine singing. In the midst 
of this serene delight, the punish- 
ment of their earthly idolatry is pre- 
_— for them. Millicent’s cousin 
Juliet comes home from Italy. Juliet 
is a beauty, with the wiles and 
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fascinations of a serpent. She had 
known Stephen in Italy, and has 
made up her mind to win him from 
his fiancée. The issue is soon told. 
She succeeds in her fiendish project, 
and Millicent’s heart is nearly 
broken. The struggle of these 
scenes, the cowardly weakness and 
hesitation, the meanness and base- 
ness of the lover, and the noble for- 
bearance and generosity of Millicent, 
form the redeeming features of the 
story, and are touched with much 
earnestness and truthfulness. Milli- 
cent makes the sacrifice of her own 
life-hopes for the happiness of him 
she loves; but ame to witness its 
consummation, flies from the house, 
and returns to Aix. She is followed 
by one whose dark figure moving 
through the narrative casts a gloom 
and terror wherever its shadow falls. 
This is one of her cousins, an ill- 
favoured, rhapsodizing youth, who 
is fiercely in love with her, and who 
now hopes to profit by the miserable 
circumstances which ion separated 
her from his rival. In the meantime, 
the marriage of Juliet and Aylmer 
approaches: but it is not to be. 
Aylmer is one night struck with 
lightning, and crippled and blinded 
for life, upon which Juliet deserts 
him, and marries an Italian noble- 
man; while poor Millicent, in the 
fulness of her unselfish devo- 
tion, hastens over to England, and, 
under a feigned name, tends him 
through his illness. This is 
the worst part of the story. He 
does not know her, although she 
reads to him day after day for 
months —an improbability only less 
absurd than the conviction he after- 
wards arrives at that she is Juliet. 
After some violent conflicts of 
feeling, arising out of these mistakes, 
he becomes reconciled once more to 
poor Millicent, and, blind and shat- 
tered as he is, she consents to become 
his wife. It was assuredly not 
necessary to the moral of the story 
that this unfortunate pair should be 
doomed to any further calamities ; 
but the author thinks otherwise. 
Love cannot be punished, even in 
this world, too severely, according 
to this writer’s code ; so, just before 
the wedding, the disappointed cousin, 
who had been watching his oppor- 
tunity, meets the blind man Ae 
ing up a cliff, and giving him a false 
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direction when he is just upon the 
edge, has the satisfaction of seeing 
his ‘hated rival’ go ‘down, down, 
crushing down, through the dark 
abyss’ to his death. This crowning 
misery finishes the career of Milli- 
cent Grey, and furnishes a fearful 
solution to the problem with which 
she set out. 

The merit of this work is, in 
point of structure, that it keeps to 
its text. It never wanders into ir- 
relevant scenes, or perplexes its clear 
and single aim by a crowd of people 
and plots aside. As far as they go, 
the characters are sufliciently con- 
trasted and maintained; and Milli- 
cent, when she comes out of the 
mists of her shallow and illogical 
philosophy, and feels the influence of 
that power before which the soundest 
philosophy bows down in the dust, 
is avery charming person. If there 
were nothing more in the book than 
the picture of the first subduing 
effects of love on the heart of this 
pretty lecturer, it would reconcile 
us to all its faults. 

And faults there are exactly of 
the sort we have had occasion to 
censure generally in our native 
fictions. The excess in which the 
didactic element prevails over the 
dramatic is a great fault. Nor is 
this all. Thestyle of these passages 
is equally objectionable. Exuberance 
of religious or moral sentiment is 
out of place in a novel, which ought 
to exemplify, and not to preach; 
but when this exuberance is rendered 
still more distressing by inflated and 
grandiloquent diction, we have a 
double mght to complain. There 
are whole sentences in this book in 
which the mysticism of the phrase- 
ology utterly obscures the meaning, 
much in the same manner as the 
flowery masquerade of Jack in the 
Green renders the hero of the féte 
invisible. We will not enter upon 
the question of the unrighteousness 
of earthly love; but we must observe, 
that the sample given of it in the 
person of John Forde is very little 
to the purpose. The exaggeration 
of the treatment spoils a design, 
which, even with the most careful 
handling, is too exceptional to be 
admitted as a picture of real life. 
The author, however, makes ample 
atonement for the failure of the male 
illustration of a shipwrecked heart, 
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by the beauty and fidelity displayed 
in the portraiture of Millicent’s 
sufferings. But even here the de- 
lineation is unequal, and occasion- 
ally forced and extravagant, extract- 
ing wildly natural passions out of 
obviously unnatural incidents. If 
we could get rid of some of these 
obstacles to the real enjoyment of 
the book, such stumbling-blocks 
as the cross-purposes and un- 
necessary horrors towards the end, 
abating, at the same time, the 
golden haze of words in whose 
rainbow tints the mental agonies are 
steeped, this novel might take a 
high place. There is strength enough 
in the writer, under rigid guidance 
and correction, to command it. But 
care must be taken to avoid the 
vulgar error of working out a moral 
by outraging probability. Who, for 
instance, could be convinced of the 
sinfulness of suffering the affections 
to be absorbed in the love of a human 
being by the destinies which attend 
the lovers of this story—one of whom 
sinks into imbecility, while another 
is struck blind by lightning, and in 
that state lured to his death by a 
rival? In fact, the only person that 
comes prosperously out of the net is 
a heartless woman, who, after blast- 
ing the happiness of two innocent 
persons, is married triumphantly 
into the very kind of life she most 
desires. There is a large circle of 
readers, however, who will be too 
much attracted by the melancholy 
admonitions of the story to trouble 
themselves with these critical ob- 
jections. 

In direct opposition to the doc- 
trines of this novel we have another 
called Silwood,* in which the passion 
of love is deified. Herein we shall 
see how wonderfully doctors differ. 

Love! Love! word of wonder, hope, 
and joy! who shall define thy mystic 
spell? who shall explain thy potent 
influence? it is an object too vast for 
human intellect to comprehend, a subject 
too sublime for human imagination to 
descry; and yet upon its perfect com- 
prehension there depends the welfare of 
the world; within its imagery of glory 
is comprised the happiness of all its 
denizens, 
And so on 
pages. 


through half-a-dozen 
But Silwood is an indifferent 
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philosopher. He has the best of the 
argument, but unfortunately he does 
not know what he is writing about. 
It is evident he has a grand idea in 
his head concerning the passion of 
love, but it falls to pieces, drops into 
dust, evaporates the moment he 
attempts to put it into action. This 
we admit 1s a common case, @ 
humiliating fact, which by no means 
diminishes the weariness it produces 
in this particular instance. It is 
hard work to follow the fortunes of 
imaginary people, whose humanity 
makes no more impression upon us 
than so many dissolving figures in a 
phantasmagoria. Yet the author of 
Silwood had a purpose in view when 
he wrote this work, although we fear 
his readers will be of opinion that he 
has written to no purpose. He seems 
to have had the intention of tracing 
the different careers of three young 
men (who, by way of hitting the 
parallel more decisively, are all born 
on the same day), for the sake of 
showing, as the children’s books say, 
how virtue has its reward and vice its 
punishment; but good intentions are 
not sufficient to make a novel. There 
must also be some little knowledge of 
the human heart, and of life, indi- 
vidual and collective, with the power 
of turning this knowledge to account 
in the required form. Now, it is 
here that the author of Silwood is 
deficient. He has the good intentions 
in great abundance, but knowledge 
and power in the smallest possible 
quantity. We see everywhere how 
he heaves and labours with the 
noblest desires, and how wofully his 
execution falls short of his generous 
design. It is all very well so long 
as he confines himself to reflection 
and description, for which he alone 
is answerable, but he no sooner sets 
his characters to talk to one 
another on their own account, than 
the illusion vanishes, and we discover 
that, instead of being surrounded by 
real men and women, we have got 
into a fantoccini show. But for all 
that, we must persist in giving him 
credit for caine his two good 
boys to a rich and happy end, while 
his bad boy, the ae one of the 
three that started under promising 
auspices, is dismissed to the fate 
he deserves. Everybody must be 
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gratified to learn that of these 
virtuous young men, who began life 
without friends or fortune, one 
* delved’ so successfully into the law 
that he is at this moment Lord High 
Chancellor of England, while the 
other occupies the highest position 
in the legislature and the literature 
of his country. 

The one adjudicates his country’s 
laws—the other adorns its literature. 
The one immures himself in the depths 
of science—the other mounts the ladder 
of learning. The one seeks to lead the 
spirit of the age—the other writes for 
all time, &c. 

Upon this pinnacle of fame and 
ower we leave the hero and his 
riend, regretting only that ‘the 

other’ who ‘writes for all time’ did 
not write this book. The reaching 
that great height is the astounding 
point in their history, and contains 
in itself the true elements of the 
miraculous; for after having read the 
book attentively, we confess our- 
selves entirely unable to explain 
how they got there. This supplies 
us with a key to the whole work. 
You cannot tell how or why anything 
happens in it; the spasmodic way 
in which the puppets leap about from 
one chapter to another, baffles all 
ordinary calculations on the theory 
of causation; and at last you become 
so accustomed to evolutions, appa- 
rently destitute of adequate motives, 
that you are not at all astonished 
to find one of these wooden figures 
suddenly whisked up and dropped 
upon the woolsack. It would Ga 
been just the same, and quite 
as probable, if the author had 
mut him at the head of the 
french Republic. Perhaps, upon 
the whole, the most conspicuous 
characteristic of this work is, that it 
is crowded with surprising things, of 
a nature so lecniede dull and unin- 
teresting, that in the long run, in- 
stead of exciting your surprise, they 
only make you yawn. 

Of a totally ‘different order is a 
very charming little tale, called Zhe 
Story of a Family.* This narrative 
is thoroughly English in substance 
and colour. The characters are 
drawn from every-day life, and the 
circumstances in which they are 
placed are such as might have hap- 
pened without any remarkable con- 
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junction of planetary influences. 

he whole interest of the plot turns 
upon the will of an eccentric old 
gentleman; and as no manner of 
eccentricity invented by a novelist 
can transcend the curious testaments 
of real life, we have no right to ob- 
ject to the ingenious intricacy of the 
will on which the superstructure 
of this story is based. 

Once upon a time there was an 
ancient English family seated on 
an ancient English manor; but in 
course of g@nerations, being royster- 
ers and spendthrifts, the estate 
passes out of their hands, and is 

urchased by an American merchant. 

his stranger, a humorist in his 
way, turns out to be one of the 
family, who, having seen the des- 
perate state of affairs at home, had 
emigrated in his youth, and by a 
long life of industry made a large 
fortune, with which he resolved in 
his old age to regain the ancestral 
property. Determined to keep the 
manor in the family, he leaves a will 
behind him, in which he bequeaths 
the whole property to the youngest 
member of the stock existing at 
the time of his death—‘a girl of 
very tender years, —leaving the 
property to accumulate during her 
minority, and giving her the option 
of remaining single, or marrying 
one of her cousins, it being stipulated 
at the same time that she shall hold 
no intercourse with any of her cousins 
until she shall have attained the age 
of eighteen. Upon this foundation, 
susceptible of much dramatic variety, 
the story is laid. 

There is, of course, rivalry for the 
hand of the heiress, and stratagem 
to win her. An aunt has two sons, 
one of whom is blind, and they are 
both suitors; but he who is not 
blind, and who loves her with a true 
and generous faith, believing that 
she prefers his brother, goes away. 
Then there is an uncle who has a 
son, very handsome, and hopeful of 
his influence. This handsome son 
sroposes for her, but she rejects 
ies. The uncle, stung by her re- 
fusal, menaces her with obscure 
threats about the security of her 
property. He has discovered an 
informality in the signature to the 
will which is fatal to its legality. 
He follows up the discovery, and 
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ultimately fulfils his threat to the 
letter. ‘The heiress is a beggar. 
In these circumstances, she retires to 
live with her aunt; her lover returns; 
and in due time, very poor but 
very happy, and without any crash 
of trumpets or ostentation of grand 
sentences, they are married, and the 
curtain falls. 

The charm of this story is its 
naturalness. It is perfectly quiet, 
domestic, and truthful. There is 
nothing forced in dialogue or narra- 
tive; the current of events is un- 
disturbed by artificial agitation ; 
and in the most pathetic incidents 
there is nothing irreconcileable with 
every-day experience. The vicis- 
situdes of the plot, and the versa- 
tility of the characterization, must 
not be judged from the outline we 
have given, which touches only the 
main lines; there is much more in 
the way of life-portraiture, which 
exhibits a striking contrast to the 
conventional daguerreotype of the 
modern novel. In the calm force 
and homely reality of its scenes, it 
reminds us of Miss Austen; but the 
resemblance is in spirit only, for 
the author of this work, like Miss 
Austen herself, writes out of her own 
observation and sympathy. We are 
sorry we cannot find a passage that 
would at once suit our space, and do 
adequate justice to the book. The 
texture of the narrative is too close 
for extract. 

Now, this is a sort of story in 
which we English excel: it is in 
English literature alone this peculiar 
style of hearth-stone narrative— 
kindly, earnest, and unaffected— 
exists in unadulterated simplicity. 
There is nothing, for instance, in 
the entire range of European fiction 
like the Vicar of Wakefield. Its 
purity as a whole—its natural sweet- 
ness—its good-nature andoriginality 
—its sense andhumour—its freedom 
from vanities and pretensions—and 
its honest heart, are qualities not to 
be found combined in other lan- 
guages, or, perhaps, on other soils. 
Such works, although they are in- 
digenous with us, we admit are 
rare; elsewhere the attempt to pro- 
duce them is always spoiled by phi- 
losophical mysticism or spurious 
sentiment. 

As to mysticism and sentiment, 
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they are weeds that grow in all 
climates ; and if they are not quite 
so plentiful with us as with some of 
our neighbours, we must acknow- 
ledge that they are rank enough 
when they do make their appearance. 
But here again our English authors 
fail in their art. Like the young 
lady that was ignorant of the use of 
life, they don’t know what do with 
their mysticism and false sentiment 
when they have got them. We 
can put up with the extravagance 
of the Germans and the French, 
because they contrive to get a sort 
of atmosphere out of it that assists 
their effects ; but with us it is mere 
rigmarole and fustian, and the 
moment we discover the flavour of 
the infection in an English book, 
we know that we have nothing to 
expect but a heap of trash and 
nonsense. Here is a case in point. 
A lady writes a novel, which she 
calls Affinities of Foreigners,* (why 
or wherefore we know not,) and in 
order to absorb the attention of the 
reader, she gives him a lurid sketch 
of her own life, the nature of which 
may be inferred from the opening :— 

It has been the fate of the author of 
the following sketches to live through 
scenes of deep and powerful excite- 
ment, both in public and private life ; 
to behold the fate of nations hang cn 
the struggles of contending factions, 
and to witness the fall of mighty 
dynasties. It is but a short time since 
that she has heard the stormsof elemental 
blended with earthly warfare, loud peals 
of thunder accompanying the roaring 
cannon, and dashing rains pouring down 
streets already deluged with blood ; 
whilst citizen mowed down citizen, 
brother fought with brother, and father 
with son. Hers has been the lot to 
languish through the procrastinated 
agonies of law discussions, where inde- 
pendence and even reputation were at 
stake ; and to outlive the mildew of 
withered affections, as death relent- 
lessly swept off those endeared to her 
by ties of blood, or by habits of early 
association. Hers, too, has been the 
fate to listen to the wind, mournfully 
sighing around her lonely dwelling, &. 

The fate of this lady is probably 
unparalleled. She appears to have 
been in Paris or Vienna, in a great 
fall of rain, during some of the 
revolutions, and to have had law- 
suits and deaths in her family. But 
the experience which seems to have 
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taken the deepest effect upon her, 
seeing that she reserves it for the 
last to cap the climax of her ‘ sombre 
lot,’ was listening to the wind sighing 
about her house. Out of the know- 
ledge thus acquired, we cannot 
say sweet and bitter, but agoniz- 
ing and windy, she writes this 
novel in two volumes. Let us dip 
for a passage. A young gentleman 
carelessly takes up a newspaper, and 
discovers ‘rit an announcement of 
the marriage of his betrothed with 
a foreign count. 

His eyes had become fascinated, as 
they remained fixed in a dilated state on 
the dreadful words. During an hour he 
continued motionless, the paper in his 
hand, and pale as a marble statue. At 
last a slight shiver passed over him, with 
a sensation of coldness like death, which 
was succeeded by the blood rushing 
from his heart, where it had appeared 

lated, and mounting to his head 
with frightful violence, &. Here were 
no feminine or evanescent feelings to 
evaporate in hysterics, &. It was the 
man of principle, genius, and feeling, 
losing the idol of his affections, from 
infancy upwards, &c, 

The scenes witnessed by the author 
of this disordered story, appear to 
have thrown her imagination into a 
state of consternation which the 
ardour of composition has no doubt 
inflamed. To these circumstances 
we refer the wonderful rodomontade 
of the book, the incessant crusade it 
maintains against Priscian and 
common sense, and the tendency it 
exhibits for lifting into a region of 
hysterical heroicsthe lowest common- 
Pp es of life. We can just compre- 

end howsuchabook could be written 
—for authorship, like other vanities 
of the spirit, is subject to many de- 
lusions; but we cannot comprehend 
how it ever came to be printed. 

Novels that illustrate distant ages, 
or remote countries, vivifying the 
strange or the past, are well suited 
to the peculiar genius of the English, 
who always get on best when they 
have something palpable and sub- 
stantial to deal with, from which 
they can extract materials for sup- 
plying the defects of fancy and of 
art. The real is a valuable resource 
in English fiction; and hence we 
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abound in a class of novels hardly 
known elsewhere, in which the 
domestic life of antiquity, and the 
habits and manners of distant races, 
are brought familiarly to our doors. 

Of this latter order is a work, the 
object of which is declared in its 
title—A Tale of the Kaffir Wars.* 
Mr. Forester, the author of this 
story, is well acquainted with the 
condition of Kaflir-land, and ap- 
pears to exercise a dispassionate 


judgment in the midst of conflicting 


interests and contradictory opinions. 
Through the medium of a cleverly 
constructed story, he presents a more 
intelligible picture of the life of the 

ple, and the devastation of war 
in that fertile province, than we 
have found in any of the grave 
books that have been published for 
the special warning and instruction 
of the home government. Fiction is 
better than fact in this instance. The 
fiction gives us at least a fair general 
impression of the actual state of 
things, which fact, too often partial 
or distorted, warps to suit a purpose. 
The plan of the story is exceedingly 
sim Te, and well calculated to admit 
all the lights and shadows necessa: 
to display in full activity the feu 
and raids—the border warfare—the 
vie interiewre of the kraals—and 
the character in peace and war of 
the Kaflir tribes. It is the best 
book these Kaffir wars have pro- 
duced ; the most comprehensive in 
its grasp of the questions involved 
in them, and beyond comparison 
the most faithful and picturesque in 
its sketches of the various races and 
interests they embrace. 

The Scalp-Hunterst is another 
work of this class, but less fortunate 
in its choice of a subject, and scarcely 
so successful in its treatment. The 
wild Indians of Northern Mexico 
furnish the humanity of the book, 
which is, as its author frankly avows, 
‘a trapper’s book.’ We cannot 
describe it more accurately than he 
has himself described it,—‘ truth for 
the groundwork, the flowering 
scenery—fact, enamelled by fiction— 
a mosaic of romance and reality.’ 
We may add, that this mosaic is 
written off-hand, with a velocity 
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and a dashing eloquence which stirs 
the blood like a trumpet; and that 
the incidents crowded into it are 
of the most startling kind, showing 
the wild life of these savage races 
in its very wildest and most san- 
guinary aspects. The book is less 
a novel than a narrative of adven- 
tures, strung upon a thread of fiction. 
And most marvellous these adven- 
tures are, for the truth of which the 
onan author vouches in his preface. 
f Cooper had not already exhausted 
the interest of the whole stock of 
Indians, and Catlin dimmed the 
poetry of their lives by setting it up 
in a museum of dried specimens 
under our eyes, this work of Cap- 
tain Reid would have excited a 
wide curiosity, which its perusal 
would have amply repaid. But the 
public are too familiar with these 
children of the prairies to find the 
interest with which they regarded 
them a few years ago, revived even 
by the animated sketches which are 
scattered over these volumes. The 
author professes to have written 
with no higher object than that of 
amusing his readers; but many 
passages, especially those relating 
to costume and incident, may lay 
claim to merit of a higher kind. 

If we could extend this notice 
any farther, we should have been 
glad to point out some excellences of 
a peculiar kind which struck us in a 
recent novel, by Miss Jewsbury.* 
But we have oul exceeded the 
limits we had originally designed for 
this paper, and must draw it at once, 
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and somewhat unceremoniously, 
to aconclusion. A glance at Marian 
Withers would have afforded us 
an excuse for saying something 
about English art in novel writing, 
which is not exactly necessary to the 
purpose of this article, but which, 
considering what we have said on 
the other side, would have been 
grateful to ourselves. We must 
dismiss the subject, however, as it 
is, leaving the more gracious part of 
it to other and more fortunate 
critics. Of Marian Withers one 
word. The story has little in it very 
striking in the way of movement or 
dramatic situation, but it is con- 
structed on a somewhat novel prin- 
ciple, and brings to a new test 
antagonist classes of society that 
have hitherto stood frowning ‘like 
rocks apart.’ In the development 
of this sudden contrast, Miss Jews- 
bury is not so happy as in the deli- 
neation of the social characteristics 
to which it leads. These she has 
hit off with considerable ability. 
Aunt Alice is a charming creation, 
that makes every scene in which she 
moves live before the reader; and 
Marian, unlike most heroines, at- 
tracts and retains your attention un- 
awares, and without putting forward 
any strong or prominent claims upon 
it. This mode of treatment in the 
chief figure indicates the nature of 
the whole. It grows upon you, and 
fascinates you insensibly by the 
a of its details, sustained 
throughout by vigorous thinking 
and atnirable writing. 


THE MAULEVERER CELLARS. 
A Legend of Debon. 
Parr I. 


INCE Jocus and Amor 
First seized on the Tamar, 

And cast all their glamour afar o’er its waters ; 

Since the noble old Exe, 

Other rivers to vex, 

Showed the cream of the sex 
On its beautiful banks,—Devon’s most exquisite daughters ; 
Since fun and good fellowship first ’gan to reign 
O’er the regions where ripple the Dart and the Teign,— 


In all the fair shire there was certain] 


never a 
auleverer. 


Nobler old knight than Sir Walter 


* Marian Withers. By Geraldine E. Jewsbury. Three vols. Colburn and Co, 
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For the olden, our Devon has a fame that is peerless,— 
Old families, noble, and generous, and fearless ; 
Old gentlemen, friends of the good and the true ; 
Old mansions, the glorious homes of the past ; 
Old trees, that have watched the unchangeable blue 
For ages, and centuries longer will last ; 
Old wines, whose high praises has Carrington sung ; 
Old women! ! ah, no! all the ladies are young ; 
Sweet creatures, fair cheeked, and with eyes like the heaven 
That o’erarches the beautiful county of Devon. 


Sunny and green was Mauleverer Park,— 
Of rivers, the loveliest ran through it merrily ; 
And alleys and avenues, foliage-dark, 
And circular glades, for a pic-nic or lark ; 
And lakelets with many a capital bark, 
Made it seem like a Paradise, verily. 
And under the thickets and well-preserved covers, 
Under the aisles, so delightful cee 
More especially when they are lovers of nous— 
Sialer the stream, 
Where the wily trout teem, 
And sparkle, and gleam, 
In the broken sunbeam, 
Are the cellars, egad! of Mauleverer House. 


Would Phoebus just lend me his pencils a minute, 
I'd sketch Miss Mauleverer, heroine mine ; 

But, alas for Regina! the deuce would be in it, 
If I were to describe such a creature divine. 

So, to skip the description, you'd fancy no nicer a 
Girl, if you mixt all the beauties e’er known, 


Not omitting Mare Antony’s pet, and your own,— 


Waller’s sweet Sacharissa, and Horace’s Glycera. 
From beauty to love, O, how quick the transition! 
And fair Isabella, the queen of our vision, 
Requires us to name a few preux chevaliers, 
Her lovers, adorers, admirers, and so on,— 
A crowd, of whom each would have given his ears 
For some matrimonial expectance to go on; 
For, truly, dear reader, *twas ne’er yours to kiss a belle 
Half so henning and joyous as Isabel. 


As for her lovers, Lord Antony Grey 
Seemed far the most likely to carry the day, 
For he was the governor's choice, and Sir Walter 
Was seldom inclined his ideas to alter. 

But Lord Antony Grey 

Didn’t go the right way, 
His amorous thirst at that fount to allay ; 

Being sixty or more, 

Though he’d wonderful store 
Of cash, on the whole, he was rather a bore: 
A matter-of-fact sort of fellow, whose brain 
Gave him no help in the love-making vein. 


Shall I describe 
The rest of the tribe P 
Carissima, no! though thy lips were the bribe. 
One only I'll name, 
Whom rumour and fame 
Called dreamer, and rhymer, and mathematician, 
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And even magician ! 
He had travelled afar 
To where Troglodytes are,— 
Had seen many a star, 
Which is never vouchsafed to our Boreal vision ; 
On the Brocken had listened to phantom-sung pceans, 
And a thing or two learnt from the Pythagoreans. 
In matters of love there was nobody cleverer,— 
Whether ocean-deep, 
Where the tempests sweep, 
And all the antediluvians sleep, 
Or the Pyramids high, 
To his curious eye, 
Had yielded the marvellous mystery, 
Is a query, whose answer I cannot impart ; 
But, anyhow, he had stolen the heart 
Of beautiful, arrogant Bella Mauleverer. 


And his sorceries were useful, very, 
Making his courtship tranquil and merry. 

When he came at night, 

For a moment’s sight 

Of his heart’s delight, 
He looked to the housemaids a long wax light, 
And the butler thought him a bottle of sherry. 

He knew very well 

He might kiss his dear Bell, 
At a ball or a party, and she wouldn’t tell ; 
And as for spectators, he sold them, rather,— 
For to all eyes but hers he seemed just like her father ; 
And the young knights said, as they saw it,—‘Ah! 
Don’t I wish 1 was the lady’s papa!’ 


Gaily, gaily in forest aisle, 
Did Isabel wander with Arthur Delisle ; 
Merrily oft with faleon’s flight, 
They two, together beguiled the morn ; 
Merrily, too, in the pale moonlight, 
Down the stream in a skiff were borne ; 
And every valley and shadowy glade 
Echoed the tones of his love-serenade ; 
And every creek of the sinuous shore 
Swelled to the plash of his quivering oar. 
But then, unluckily, every a 


The lady gay, 

Spite of many a Nay, 
Was excessively bored by Lord Antony Grey ; 
So, at last, she said, with a charming smile, 

To her dear Delisle, 

As they managed to while 
The minutes away on a dreamy isle,— 

‘ Really, Arthur, 

T wish he was farther, 
This very stupid old man, Lord Grey. 
Couldn't we, some fine starlight eve, 
Contrive this dreary place to leave, 
And through the woodlands steal away ?” 


Arthur Delisle gave the lady a kiss ; 
* Pardieu, my beautiful Isabel, this 
Is the sweetest thing that ever you said. 
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Egad, how everybody will seek 
Your charming self next Tuesday week, 
When we're off to get quietly wed! 

O where, and O where? they are welcome to cry,— 

Your papa in deep bass, and Lord Antony high ; 
But we will away, 
Tn the twilight grey, 

And get married at Gretna, ere on of day.’ 


Isabel’s starlike eyes of blue, 
Moistened a moment with crystal dew, 
And her bosom white, 
In the misty light, 
Panted with mingled fear and delight. 
Tranquilly, then, 
a She gazed again 
On the countenance loyal of her own true lover, 
And ak ‘I am thine, 
As thou art mine.’ 
Then into the boat she softly stept, 
From a bank where snowy clematis crept, 
And the last faint scent of the violet slept ; 
And he pulled her the wide stream over. 


Part II. 


Came the night! 

And the merry starlight 
Filled the sky with a lustre bright. 

Came the night! 

And Isabel, quite 
In a fume, commenced preparations for flight. 
Ere she went to bed, and attempted to sleep, 
She littered her chamber with many a heap ; 
Two or three books of the old Trouveres, 
A Spanish guitar, a portfolio of airs,— 
Some curling-irons, some Windsor soap, 

Chemise, and garters, and femoralia, 
And the various other paraphernalia 
Young ladies arrange when they're going to elope. 
"Twas the middle of night by the turret clock, 
And everybody as sound as a rock 
Vas sleeping away, 

Save the butler grey, 
Whom a bottle too much in the course of the day 
Had plagued in a very unusual way— 
And S said, ‘ These are strange sensations I feel : 


The very best cure 
Will be, I am sure, 
A glass or two more of the Yellow Seal.’ 


Then did he seize 
Lantern and keys, 
And fast to the door of the cellar descended, 
Thinking his malady soon would be ended. 
The great key creaked in the massive lock 
As it thundered Twetve from the turret clock, 
The butler opened the mighty door, 
And then did gaze 
With huge amaze 
For the space of a minute,—it might be more,— 
And in sooth the sight 
That he saw that night 
Had never been seen in a cellar before. 
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The knees of the butler ’gan totter and fail, 

And his hair stood on end, and his cheeks grew pale ; 
And he cried, ‘ O horrible destiny mine! 

These fellows will drink every drop of the wine.’ 


Well might he be jealous 
Of those queer fellows— 
Well might the butler grow pallid and tremble, 
To see such a mob of hard drinkers assemble ! 
A multitude of bony sprites, 
Skeleton gentlemen, lean and lank, 
Phantom ladies an spectre knights, 
With fluttering cerements 
And vinous endearments, 
Sat together and merrily drank; 
Merrily drank they, laughing vastly ‘ 
At spectral jokes that were dreary and ghastly. 


There sat on a butt at the farther end 
A huger being than ever was kenned 

Mr. O’Hara’s eye before— 
A skeleton drest like a Templar Knight, 
With the crimson cross on the tunic white, 
Somewhere about three yards in height, 

With teeth like a Tuscan boar. 

He was raving forth a stupendous carol, 
And beating time on the top of a barrel, 

As the butler opened the door. 


The old vaults rang 
As the Templar sang, 
And the mighty walls did tremble and quiver a- 
Gain and again 
To his sounding strain. 
Then filling a ten-gallon cask with champagne, 
He cried,—‘ Here’s a health to that lover of fun 
Whose wine we’re drinking,—my great grandson : 
A bumper now for Sir Walter Mauleverer !” 


And then the butler that Templar knew. 

*O lord!’ he eried, ‘Why, it’s old Sir Hugh,— 
That shocking old fellow, who married eleven 
Of the prettiest girls in the county of Devon, 
And murdered them all in a week or two!’ 
And forgetting his errand, the butler stout 
Rushed to the door, and tried to get out. 


But the noise that the phantoms made meanwhile, 
From the cellars arose, 
To break the repose 
Of the knights and ladies throughout the Hall: 
And the voice of Sir Hugh, like a clarion call 
Or a peal of thunder, 
Made them wonder,— 
Broke their pleasantest dreams asunder ;— 
"Twas heard by the peasants for many a mile. 


Then did the knights, in loud and swelling tones, 
Call their valets to bring their Wellingtons ; 
And the ladies shrank with the sudden fright, 
And gave to the air their shoulders white, 
As they strove to peer through the dusky night ; 
Then, after listening, 
With bright eyes Titeslen. 
With one or two shrieks and a chorus of sneezes, 
They groped about in their snowy chemises. 
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So, 
You know, 

When the butler contrived to throw 

Open the door of the vaults below. 

e couldn’t get out,—for knight and dame 

In a regular mob to the cellars came. 
Many old ladies, 
Long past their gay days, 

Had forgotten their wigs, or ae s their teeth, 
So.they looked like frights, 
But the younger sprites, 

Aerily clothed, from the flimsy lace 

And linen and muslin, gained a grace 

To the cream-like bosoms that heaved beneath. 


Every soul in Mauleverer House 
Stood at the door as still as a mouse. 
(Every soul at least save two,) 
And affably rose the skeletons all, 
Grim Sir Hugh and stout Sir Paul, 
As courteous skeletons ought to do: 
To the living ladies they gave their arms, 
And on casks and barrels ensconced them snugly, 
Whispering praise of their matchless charms, 
Although they were some of them awfully ugly. 
Then bowed they also to knight and earl ; 
And Sir Hugh exclaimed, ‘ Here’s a lovely girl 
Longing to know you, Lord Antony Grey. 
She'll fit you well, my merry old sage,— 
My daughter Nell 
Will suit you well. 
Hers, you see, is a charming age,— 
Three centuries last Michaelmas Day.’ 


So every lady and omer knight, 
A partner found that ghastly night. 


Let us leave the cellars awhile. 
Where are Miss M. and Arthur Delisle ? 
Beautiful Bell had soundly slept, 

Somewhat dreaming 

Of horses steaming,— 
Of long rope-ladders and blacksmith priests ; 
But when the old house clock struck Ong, 
Scorning the subterranean fun, 
(Though all by the might of his magic done,) 
The bony dancers and spectral priests,— 
Arthur Delisle to her chamber crept. 


He prest a kiss to those lips so rare, 
He touched that twining golden hair, 
He breathed upon that bosom fair, 
And Isabel bright 
Opened eyes of light 
On her eager lover that marvellous night. 
And she heard him say,—‘ If you ‘ll dress, my dear, 
T’ve a chaise with four capital prads down here, 
T'll make you some tea with my patent Etna, 
And then we'll speedily start for Gretna.’ 
They went—they married—what more? Next day 
Dreadfully ill was Lord Antony Grey, 
Dreadfully queer every dame and knight 
That had gazed on that most appalling sight. 
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And when the two lovers returned in glee, 
Not a single soul were they able to see. 
There was nobody up at Mauleverer House ; 
So the lady sat down in the librarie ; 
And as for young Arthur, away went he, 
To find what wine those phantoms free 
Had left in the cellars. He saved from the wreck 


Some good Hockheimer and Sille 


sec, 


And brought them up to his dear little spouse, 
With a Melton pie and some prime cold grouse. 


Then they sought papa—on a sofa found him, 
With empty bottles of soda round him: 

No wonder his head was in fearful plight, 

For he'd tried to drink with that noisy knight, 


The turbulent, boisterous old Sir H 
But whether the wine had made Sir Walter 


ugh ; 


His natural tyrannous harshness alter, 
Or whether he fancied his son-in-law’s magic 
Might otherwise make the affair more tragic, 


Is a puzzling question. 


He called the nay 


(As she certainly was,) an 


I only know 
a sly little puss, 
exclaimed, ‘Ho! Ho! 


So the magician’s victorious. 


What in the world will Lord Antony Grey 


Do or say? 


He 'll surely go mad for those eyes of blue.’ 
Sir Walter Mauleverer kissed the bride 

As she blushing stood in her beauty’s pride, 
And then forgave her. Of course you knew— 


Papas in romances always do. 


And Lord Antony Grey 
Went madly away 
In a one-horse shay 
The very next day, 
And Mauleverer House was excessively gay : 
And every night, about twelve or one, 
Just in the midst of the furious fun, 
When dancing and flirting, and drinking and eating, 
Made up the life of the glorious meeting, 
And red lips were jesting, and white bosoms beating, 
For a minute or two 
The lamps burnt blue, 
As Sir Walter would shout,—‘ Here’s a health to Sir Hugh!’ 


Mauleverer House, April 1, 1851. 
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GENERAL PATRICK GORDON.* 


paATRick GORDON, the author 

of a journal recently —— in 
German, at Moscow, where the ori- 
ginal MS. in Englishisstill preserved, 
was born in the year 1635, at Achlui- 
chries Castle, in Aberdeenshire. His 
family belonged to the Aberdeen 
branch, and being Catholic, was de- 
votedly attached to the Stuarts. 
During the civil wars in Charles I.’s 


reign, and still more during the pro- 
tectorate of Oliver Cromwell, many 
members of the old Scotch families, 
who were Roman Catholics, were 
forced to seek refuge in foreign 
countries from religious persecution. 
Bruces, Drummonds, Hamiltons, 
Crawfords, Lindsays, Leslies, and 
Gordons, emigrated to France and 
Germany. We find these exiles in 


* Tagebuch des General Patrick Gordon, (Diary of General Patrick Gordon, from 
1849, 


1635 to 1699.) Moscow. 
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various towns on the continent as 
merchants, doctors, but still more 
frequently as soldiers of fortune. 
Provided stirring adventures and 
plunder were to be obtained, it was 
matter of supreme indifference to 
them whether they fought on the 
side of the Swede, the Pole, or the 
Imperialist. 

Tn the year 1651, Patrick Gordon, 
whose religion was a bar to his being 
sent to any Scotch university, for 
want of better occupation, fell in 
love; and it was thought desirable, 
for this and other reasons, to send 
the lad abroad. A ship was on the 
point of sailing from Aberdeen for 

antzic ; and furnished with a little 
money from his father, and a mo- 
ther’s blessing, our author found 
himself his own master at the age 
of sixteen. From Dantzic he went 
to Frauenburg, the seat of the Bishop 
of Ermeland, where there was a 
seminary kept by Jesuits. There 
for three years he seems to have 
made the om use of his time in 
acquiring, among other things, a 
competent knowledge of Latin. This 
life, however, was too dull for so 
ardent a youth, and he one morning 
quietly left the worthy Jesuits, and 
walked back to Dantzic, meaning 
to return to Scotland ;—the vessel, 
however, had sailed. He was now 
thrown into the society of some of 
his countrymen whose wandering 
propensities had led them to Dantzic, 
and whom he accompanied to War- 
saw in search of adventure. Thence 
Patrick Gordon went to Posen, and 
from Posen to Hamburg, where he 
met some Swedish officers beating 
up recruits for Charles Gustavus, 
then about to wage war against the 
king of Poland. Patrick Gordon 
joined the Swedish ae and de- 
scribes at some length in his journal 
the various skirmishes between the 
two armies. In one of these, it was 
his bad fortune to be taken prisoner 
by the Poles. After seventeen 
weeks’ rigorous confinement, he was 
released at the intercession of a 
Franciscan monk of the name of 
Innes, under the condition of 
taking service with the Poles, which 
he did. 

During the siege of Warsaw, 
Patrick Gordon was placed with a 
small detachment at a village near 
the scene of action, where, for want 
of more exciting occupation, he 
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learned Polish from the lips of the 
fair daughter of the Podstarost. It 
is hard to say what might not have 
agent, had not some Bran- 
denburg troops interrupted the 
smooth course of his love by taking 
him prisoner, and conveying him 
forthwith before his countryman, 
General Douglas, who then com- 
manded a troop of Scotchmen in 
the service of Sweden. Gordon, 
after a little hesitation, changed 


sides again, and joined Douglas’s 
corps. This was in 1656; but within 


the same year he unfortunately 
was again made prisoner by some 
yeasants, who stri yped him even of 
fis Thomas a a is, missing, 
however,some hard dollars which the 
canny Scot had concealed about his 
pa He was conveyed to Stettin, 
vut was shortly exchanged, and re- 
turned to Douglas’s regiment, in 
which he remained till 1658, when, 
as ill luck would have it, he fell into 
the power of the Austrians, from 
whose hands, however, he managed 
to escape at the risk of his life. On 
rejoining his comrades at Strasburg, 
he found that they had divided 
among themselves the little money 
he had scraped together, in the fi 
persuasion that he had been killed. 
As during all this time he had re- 
ceived no pay from the Swedes, he 
began to be sick of a service where 
nothing was to be got but hard 
blows; and falling again into the 
hands of the Poles, and finding that 
his friends were slack in procuring 
his release,—which we confess we 
don’t wonder at,—he came to the 
determination to quit the Swedish 
service, ‘where a soldier,’ according 
to his account, ‘ran every chance 
of dying of hunger,—a fate which 
would certainly have awaited him, 
had not the young Scot managed to 
pick up a living by plunder. Gordon 
excelled in levying black-mail, and 
seldom came back from his raids 
empty-handed. Indeed, so skilled 
was he, and the Scotch corps in 
general, in this practice, that every 
horse that was stolen, and all the 
cattle that were lifted, were, justly 
or unjustly, set down to the account 
of the Scotch volunteers. 

There was another motive which 
we suspect had something to do 
with our author’s wish to quit the 
Swedish service. It had become 
obvious that the Polish party was in 
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the ascendant :—the Swedes were 
losing ground. Moreover, Gordon 
was on good terms with the Polish 
general, who was all powerful, and 
could promote the interests of the 
young soldierof fortune: his religion, 
too, which stood in the way of pro- 
motion in Sweden, would assist him 
in pushing his fortunes in Poland. 
Whatever were his motives, Gordon 
joined the Polish army a second 
time, and remained with it till the 
restoration of the Stuarts in 1660 
seemed to open a new career to 
him in his native country. But 
while still doubting what to do, he 
fell in with some Russian officers 
who had been taken prisoners at the 
battle of Czudno; these Russians 

ersuaded him to try his luck in 

ussia. Instead of returning to 
Scotland he accordingly went with 
them to Moscow. 

At first everything went wrong 
with our author in Russia: he 
quarrelled with his landlady, and 
with the Djak or Chancellor, whom 
he neglected to propitiate with the 
customary fee. On threatening to 
leave the country, he was told that 
in that case, Siberia would most 
likely be his destination. 

He therefore made the best of a 
bad bargain, and finding that in 
Russiabachelorswereill looked upon, 
and being dullandmelancholy withal, 
he bethought him to take a wife. 
He soon fixed his affections on a 
young girl of thirteen, the daughter 
of a certain Captain Philip Albert 
von Bockhoven; Sehies being pretty, 
she was a Roman Catholic. 


On the evening of the 12th January, 
1663, Gordon went to the house of his 
love, with the intention of making his 
proposal to her and to her mother, if he 
found an opportunity. He discovered 
his love sitting alone. After she had 
bid him welcome, and had begged him 
to be seated, the young lady said she 
would send for her mother. Gordon then 
said that she need not disturb her mother, 
as his chief business concerned herself, 
and he would not detain her long. When 
she, according to the Russian custom, 
offered him a cup of brandy, he said he 
drank to the health of her lover. She 
answered, she had no lover. Gordon 
asked her again, and on her repeating 
her former answer, he inquired whether 
she would accept him as her suitor. She 
blushed, and Gordon proceeded to assure 
her that it was no mere compliment 
on his part, but his sincere purpose to 


offer her his love. When she a little re- 
covered her self-possession, she said she 
had a father and mother, and could do 
nothing without their consent. Gordon 
replied that in his country, it was the 
custom to ask first the consent of the 
girl, and then of her parents. He there- 
fore begged her to declare her sentiments, 
She then said that she would be content 
to take such a one as her parents might 
choose. Gordon was satisfied, and de- 
parted, taking a tender leave. 


The eager lover now besieged the 
young girl with presents of gloves 
and other female gear, made his 
suit known to the mother and the 
girl's family, who threw many im- 
pediments in the way, and would 
settle nothing during the absence of 
her father, who was a prisoner in the 
hands of the Poles. Gordon there- 
fore left no stone unturned to pro- 
cure Bockhoven’s release or ex- 
change, but in vain. At length, after 
waiting some years, Patrick Gordon 
succeeded in overcoming the mo- 
ther’s scruples, and was married on 
the 27th January, 1665. 

Meanwhile the death of his elder 
brother made Patrick Gordon anxious 
to revisit Scotland, but he failed to 
obtain the consent of the Czar. In 
the year 1666, however, from the 
under-mentioned causes, he was se- 
lected by the Czar himself, to go on 
a special mission to the English 
court. 

The English had discovered the ports 
near the mouths of the Dwina, and 
in 1553, the Czar Ivan Wassiljewitsch 
had bestowed upon them certain privi- 
leges and exemption from paying any 
toll or duty. Encouraged by this, they 
carried on a thriving trade with Russia, 
and established agents at Moscow. This 
trade they drove for many years with 
great profit. But as the Dutch and 
Hamburghers had likewise found their 
way to the mouths of the Dwina, they 
also traded, but without having formed 
a regular company or association. The 
trade of the Dutch, however, in time 
became so considerable, that they 
gradually obtained great advantages 
over the English, for whom they were 
too cunning ; they induced the English 
to smuggle, and then betrayed them. 
This they did by persuading some 
English merchants to import Dutch 
goods, calling them English, thus 
avoiding the payment of any duty, and 
cheating the Czar’s exchequer. At the 
instigation of the Dutch merchants, 
backed by certain of the Russians whom 
the Dutch had drawn on their side, the 
Czar was on the point of annulling the 
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privileges granted to the English. But 
as the proofs were not quite sufficient, 
and as the English, warned by their 
danger, became more circumspect,— 
moreover, as their splendid mode of 
living had gained over the Russian 
aristocracy, while their system of giving 
long credit had much benefited the 
poorer sort of merchants and traders, — 
the matter was not then pushed further. 
But the unhappy execution of Charles I. 
gave the Czar a excuse for 
banishing the English, and annulling 
their privileges. After a time, they 
were again allowed to trade with 
Russia, under the condition, how- 
ever, of paying the same duties as 
other nations. This was the state of 
things when the glorious restoration of 
CharlesII. took place. At this juncture, 
the English hoped to obtain a renewal 
of their former privileges. In the year 
1662, the Czar, not to be behindhand 
with other princes, sent a splendid em- 
bassy and a person of higher rank than 
had ever been sent before to England, to 
wish Charles II. joy at his restoration. 
This was the better received, as of all 
Christian potentates, the Czar had been 
the only one who had not recognised the 
usurper Cromwell ; moreover, the Czar 
had shown the English monarch many 
favours during his exile. As the em- 
bassy had held out strong hopes in 
various conferences that the former privi- 
leges would be restored, the English 
monarch sent the Earl of Carlisle, as his 
ambassador extraordinary, to Moscow, 
in the expectation of regaining for hissub- 
jects theirlost privilegesand exemptions. 

Lord Carlisle, for some cause, 
thought himself aggrieved both at 
Archangel and at Moscow, and 
demanded satisfaction in too im- 
perious a manner. As he neither 
obtained this, nor the privileges for 
the British merchants, Lord Carlisle 
refused to accept the Czar’s presents.* 
The Czar sent one of the athie family 
of Daschkow on a special mission to 
complain of Lord Carlisle’s conduct. 
Daschkow was coldly received. At 
length, however, the English court, 
by the advice of the ‘ Muscovy mer- 
aaa sent a dispatch to the Czar, 
which lay some days unopened. 
Whenitwas opened, no Russian could 
be found willing to convey the Czar's 
answer to England, from the fear 
of meeting with as cold a reception 
as Daschkow had done. It was for 
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these reasons that Patrick Gordon 
was selected for the mission to the 
English court. 

The journal during his stay in 
England, from October, 1666, to 
February, 1667, is singularly un- 
interesting, and the volume con- 
taining his memoirs from 1667 to 
1677, has been lost; but during 
these ten years, he was, to use his 
own words, ‘ at service in Brauskoy 
and other Ukrainish towns, and at 
Novoskol against the rebellious 
Cosakes, and in the Crimish ex- 

edition.” In 1679, at Kiew, he 

ecame acquainted with the French 
engineer officer Lefort, who had 
entered the Czar’s service shortly 
before the Turkish campaign. 
Lefort and Gordon here struck up a 
friendship which remained unbroken 
during their lives ;—and they both 
died in 1699, within a few months 
of one another. Both these officers 
rendered the greatest service to the 
Russian empire and its young ruler, 
Peter the Great. It was to these 
two foreigners that the young Czar 
was mainly indebted for carrying out 
the reforms in the civil and military 
organization of Russia. We ma 
judge of Peter the Great’s friend- 
ship for General Patrick Gordon, 
when we learn that he consulted him 
on all important questions, that he 
visited him by day and by night, 
that he was with the General 
frequently during his last illness, 
and was present when he died, and 
at his funeral. 

We could wish that the volume of 
which we have given our readers a 
rapid sketch, were less full of 
military events, of marchings and 
counter-marchings, and that General 
Gordon had entered with greater 
detail into the domestic manners of 
the Russiansof those days—a subject 
onwhichhe might have thrown much 
light ; nevertheless, we look forward 
with considerable interest to the 
next volume, in which the life and 
times of Peter the Great will be 
treated, and should our hopes of 
amusement and instruction not be 
disappointed, we may revert to 
General Patrick Gordon’s Diary 
on some future occasion. 


* There is a relation of this embassy from his Majesty Charles II. to the Great 


Duke of Muscovy, written by an attendant of Lord Carlisle, and printed in London 
in 1669. 
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THE REVELATIONS OF A COMMON-PLACE MAN. 
Part IV. 


Carter XII. 


T is almost easier, I think, to ac- 
custom yourself to a perfectly 
novel scene, than to feel at first at 
home, when you reach that home 
after along absence. The very fact 
of all being the same as when you 
departed, forces upon you the convic- 
tion of the change in yourself. There 
stretches the old garden before the 
window—here stands your own old 
chair beside it; the wonted inmates 
of the room are in their usual 
places; were you to judge by the 
eye, time might have stood still for 
many months,—yet how much know- 
ledge has been added to your store! 
How many scenes, faces, incidents, 
words, hopes, joys, fears, and griefs 
have been engraven upon your me- 
mory since you last sat where every- 
thing is so familiar! 

I was not at home the first even- 
ing, nor the next day,—not even a 
visit to the Cliffords quite domesti- 
cated me. I did not feel at all more 
familiar with Constance. She talked, 
she smiled, she was always good- 
humoured and friendly, but my sen- 
timents towards her were not a whit 
softened. I was glad to escape with 
my father from the house as often 
as there was the least excuse for 
riding -or walking out. I almost 
dened Sunday, because it was 
generally such a domestic day with 
us. I had another trial in prospect. 
I might be obliged, at church, to 
encounter Miss Thornton. Our 
— were on a line with each other, 

ut in different aisles. I was too 
proud either to look at or avoid 
theirs purposely ; but Mrs. Thorn- 
ton’s stately figure acted as a wel- 
come screen. Once, and once only, 
when she moved aside, did I see 
Kate sitting in the corner; she 
scarcely looked as if she heeded 
what was passing around her. Her 
eyes were cast down, her features 
had lost their rapid play of expres- 
sion, her cheeks their rounded con- 
tour. Slowly, sadly, I withdrew my 
gaze, and in so doing met that of my 
formidable cousin. 

There was a time when this would 
have disconcerted me ; but the fever 
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was over now, and there was no feel- 
ing in my breast which need shun 
the eye of my fellow-creatures. I 
returned MissConstance De Vaincy’s 
look by one of steady gravity. At 
length the service was over, and my 
aunt headed the family down the 
aisle. I expected that she would so 
time her departure as to avoid the 
Thorntons, but it appeared that she 
took peculiar pleasure in confronting 
them at the door, and after a stately 
bow, sailing disdainfully away. Of 
course, I was forgotten in these 
arrangements; and as I measured 
the distance by my eye, I found that 
unless I condescended to linger be- 
hind alone, I should inevitably arrive 
at the end of the aisle as Kate passed 
into it at the same spot. At this 
instant a hand was placed upon my 


arm. 

‘Would it be quite out of rule if 
I asked you to take me to look at 
the monument near the altar?’ The 
request was so well-timed, that it 
seemed more than accidental, yet 
Constance spoke so calmly, so natu- 
rally, that it was impossible to sus- 
pect her of design. I led her back 
to the spot she indicated, and en- 
deavoured to explain the details of 
the monument to the best of my 
ability. She examined and admired ; 
but a little furtive glance over her 
shoulder betrayed rather more inte- 
rest in the departure of the congre- 
gation than in my eloquence. We 
had walked to church, leaving Ella 
at home with a headache ; and now, 
when we finally set out to return, 
my aunt and my father were no- 
where to be seen. They had evi- 
dently resolved not to wait for us. 

I confess to a sensation of dismay 
when I saw no escape from a téte-a- 
téte walk of a mile or more. But 
Constance apparently shared not my 
apprehensions. She drew her shawi 
more closely round her, and a smile 
of positive satisfaction flashed across 
her face. 

‘I ought, agreed she observed, 
as we slowly traversed the walk 
through the church-yard, ‘to tell 

ou that I have rather a witch-like 

snack of guessing the thoughts of 

others, and at this moment I can 
EE 
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read yours. Ah! you may start, 
but I can. You are very much per- 


turbed by the absence of our friends, 
and you marvel a little at the utter 
composure with which I regard the 
terrible ordeal of a walk home with 
you.’ 
‘No,’ I interposed, rather bitterly; 
‘I have too long been considered of 
no importance to think anything 
connected with me could be an ordeal 
to the most timid.’ 

She drew back with some surprise. 

‘ That was not my meaning,’ she 
replied, gravely. ‘Let us under- 
stand each other. As far as we have 
yet gone, I see you judge me to be 
rather forward and thoughtless. I 
will own to being a little odd. I 
have all my life been a spoiled child. 
Now that I am left alone in the 
world, I would fain be more to my 
relations than I have been hitherto. 
I have always heard more of your 
family than you can have done of 
me. I came to Ripplestone resolved 
to like you all—it is no difficult 
task to love Ella. She has all those 
qualities which excite admiration 
and devotion. Every day endears 
her to me; it does not seem natural 
to me to look upon her brother as a 
stranger, especially as that brother 
is also my cousin.’ 

‘A very distant one!’ I exclaimed. 

‘How ungracious youare! What 
if we be second or third cousins, 
still there is a link. You can’t wash 
away the noble De Vaincy blood.’ 

I shook my head rather despond- 
ingly, and muttered,—‘ Unhappily, 
no!’ 


To my astonishment, she clapped 
her small hands joyously, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Link number two; you 
_ the De Vaincys as little as I 

oY 

‘It would be scarcely possible to 
love them less,’ I replied, dubiously. 

‘Amen!’ me Constance, 
solemnly. 

‘And that is one reason why I 
incline more to Ella and to you in 
to our other relatives. Your aunt 
says you are so unlike the De 
Vaincys.’ 

‘Yet,’ I said, ‘you are doubly 
one of them.’ 

‘I know it. My mother was one 
also; but—she was a poor member 
of the illustrious stock. She grew 


up literally in the shadow of the 
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great tree. No sunshine pierced 
the sacred shade to vivify the poor 
little shivering spray. . She learned 
to detest the honourable position 
which forced her to be miserable. 
In ignoble labour she might have 
been allowed some portion of vulgar 
happiness, but a poor De Vaincy 
dared not raise a finger for her own 
support. She must be passive; she 
must hang dependent on caprice 
and charity; she must study every 
mood of the most fickle people under 
the sun. Happy for her that at last 
my father came home, pitied her, 
loved her, married her. But she 
never forgot the past. Is not this 
some excuse for my unnatural dis- 
like to my own name and race ?” 

‘Certainly, Miss De Vainey,’ I 
replied, almost mechanically. 

‘I begin to despair,’ she cried, 
half laughing ; ‘you will, in spite of 
all, persist in being so formal. I had 
hoped you would graciously over- 
look the distance of the connexion, 
and call me Constance at once, in 
the same spirit of frankness with 
which I treat you. But I begin to 
apprehend that you do positively 
detest me; and in that case, the 
sooner open war is declared between 
us, the better. There is my gaunt- 
let ;’ and she flung her glove on the 
ground before me. Our road lay 
across the fields, so there was no 
bystander to marvel at the action. 
I stood still, and looked at her. I 
did think that, pausing in that green 
path, where the high hedge, crowned 
with hawthorn and the tall trees, 
still spared by our careless agricul- 
ture, and now fresh clad in spring 
foliage, threw their cool shade aroun 
her,—where primrose tufts lay thick 
at her feet, and the blue sky peered 
above the picture, my eager relative 
was seen to great advantage. But 
in her strange eyes and speaking 
features I could not read her mean- 
ing. I could not, in the variety of 
expression, guess which prevailed,— 
whether she was angry or mirthful, 
truthful or coquettish. I might 
have gazed for ever, if I had not 
suddenly descried a little change— 
a trace of disappointment and sad- 
ness beginning to cloud her elo- 

uent face. I then stooped, raised 
the glove, and presented it to her 

vely. 


‘No, Constance,’ I replied; ‘no 
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war, open or concealed. I am not 
a foe worthy of you. Forgive me, 
if I appear to you constrained. I 
know as yet too little of you to judge 
whether you are serious or jesting 
in all this.’ 

‘Truly,’ she said, putting on the 
delicate gauntlet, with half a sigh, 
half a smile, ‘I can scarcely judge 
myself. But I was just growi 
alarmed, and fearing that, inste 
of being what I imagined you, you 
were only a hackneyed man of the 
world, dismayed atayounglady going 
out of the beaten track of conven- 
tionality as I do, perhaps ascribing 
to levity what springs from a differ- 
ent motive. I will tell you frankly 
why I prize this a of speak- 
ing to you quietly; that is—if you 

ill resume your walk.’ 

For I still stood, regarding her 
with astonisnment. 

We walked on. 

‘I want to talk to you about Ella, 
and I felt I could not speak as a 
stranger. Does she not strike you 
as looking very ill?’ 

I answered affirmatively. 

‘I see a daily change in her,’ she 
continued, earnestly. ‘I see that 
the life she leads is unfit for her; 
that your aunt harasses her; that 
there is some weight pressing upon 
her mind, which yet I cannot try 
to understand, having been ac- 
quainted with her for so short a 
time. Excuse me, but I am sur- 

rised to find so little confidence 
etween you and your sister. It 
may be, that having no such tie 
myself, I attach more importance to 
it than others more fortunate do; 
but I always expect a brother and 
sister to be most unreserved and 
dear to each other.’ 

I was slightly confused. 

‘IT love Ella,’ I said at last, with 
some emotion. 

‘And I am sure she loves you.’ 

*T am not so convinced of that,’ 
I replied; and then I was led on to 
hint at the barriers my aunt had 
placed between us. 

‘ Have you ever tried to surmount 
them ?” 

I said, I thought I had. 

‘You should be certain of it,’ she 
answered, eagerly. ‘Whatwould you 
say toa besiegingforce, which should 
only imagine they had endeavoured 
to take the castle? Ought they not to 
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= forth their whole strength—to 
ad no repelling fire—to rally after 
every repulse—torisk life itself in the 
attempt to win a perhaps bare for- 
tress? And is not a sister's love a 
more enduring conquest ?’ 

‘I would do much to gain it—but 
the opportunity ?” 

‘Opportunities are made by the 
resolute. Besides, where is the diffi- 
culty? You are no cavalier, sighing 
outside the bower in which some 
— magician holds your lady 
ove thralled. You have only to 
open a door and say, ‘ Ella, I want 
to speak to you.’ 

* She will laugh at me.’ 

‘What of that!’ exclaimed Con- 
stance, turning upon me a look of 
cold surprise. ‘I never fear ridicule 
in a good cause; and, to say the truth, 
we young people brave laughter for 
such airy trifles, such mere aflecta- 
tions of dress, or air, or speech, that 
we ought to be equally heroic when 
we have a nobler reason.’ 

All true—too true. And yet I 
did not regard the speaker with 

roper admiration. It seemed my 
ate to be always lectured by a 
woman—always to find her wiser 
than myself. 

‘I am afraid I presume when I 
offer you this advice,’ she proceeded, 
as if she read this in my looks. ‘But 
T assure you I am as ready to take 
as to give counsel; and I dare say it 
will soon be your turn to point out 
my faults, of which I have far too 
many, and no one who cares enough 
about me to tell me when they grow 
unbearable.’ 

We were now passing through the 
shrubbery adjoining Mr. Clifford’s 
garden. Wespokeofthem. I told 
her of the constant suffering Mrs. 
Clifford endured, and of the un- 
wearied attention of her husband. 

‘It is not a very usual case,’ 
she observed ; ‘oa t should have 
quarrelled with the sarcastic smile on 
her lip, had I not caught sight of a 
tear glistening upon her eye-lashes. 
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THERE were various reasons why 
the assault made by Constance upon 
my confidence did not shenties 
sueceed. I was disturbed by the 
sight of my old love, and, moreover, 
she chose an unlucky — of the 
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day for her purpose. I have always 
been rather susceptible of the influ- 
ence of seasons and times; I am 
matter-of-fact in the morning, soci- 
able in the afternoon, and communi- 
catively disposed in the evening. 
When the hour for rest has arrived, 
many a secret have I had trembling 
on my lips, only arrested there by 
an expression of weariness on the 
countenance of my friend; and as 
often have I awakened, next morn- 
ing, thankful that I was not guilty 
of such indiscretion. At any moment 
after nine or ten o’clock in the even- 
ing, Constance would have found 
me placable and confiding, but she 
assailed me in broad daylight, as I 
walked out of church, with the Misses 
Tomkins and their pink bonnets yet 
visible through a vista of trees; with 
old Hannah trotting behind us 
through the porch, and the rumbling 
of the Thorntons’ carriage yet audible 
in the high road. Nevertheless, the 
incddents of our walk did not 
we away from my mind. After 
uncheon I missed Constance from the 
drawing-room, and strolled into the 
garden ; not, of course, to meet her, 
but with a vague curiosity as to her 
movements. But she was upstairs, 
perhaps, with Ella, and my saunter 
was solitary. Atdinnershe was rather 
silent. All theeveningshesat reading. 
Ella had come down, and sometimes 
T saw Constance glance at us both ; 
but I could scarcely resolve to alter 
my behaviour so immediately at her 
bidding. Then Ella went away. 
The daylight vanished, the lamp was 
brought, and— strange contradic- 
tion !—as I looked across the table 
at that indefatigable student, I, who 
had so detested walking home with 
her alone, would have given some 
considerable reward if my aunt 
would have taken it into her head to 
retire to her sanctum. My father 
was slumbering too placidly in the 
distance to have molested us much. 
I longed now to ask more questions 
about Ella, to explain more fully my 
feelings towards her—in short, 
had my confidential fit upon me, but 
all in vain! My aunt was inflexibly 
awake, and busied with a treatise 
upon ecclesiastical architecture as a 
proper Sunday exercise. What 


Constance read I do not know, but 
she was unpleasantly engrossed by 
it. 


Not a movement of her whole 
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person, not an upward vibration of 
those absurdly long eyelashes. I 
walked to the window, and com- 
mented aloud upon the beauty of 
the night. I did not know whether 
a young lady so fond of walking 
téte-a-téte from church might not 
have an equal penchant for moon- 
light rambles with the same relative. 
On my repeating my remark, she 
politely raised her head, and said, 
‘Indeed!’ But it was quite evident, 
from the tone, that she scarcely 
knew what I was talking about. 
Minute followed minute without 
producing any change in the intense 
application of the two ladies. At 

length, my aunt wound up her watch, 

always to me a blissful signal. f 

sprang up and lighted her candle,— 

I went eagerly to the end of the 

room to search for her reticule,— 

when I returned, Constance had 

possessed herself of her candle, and 

was opening the door. I expected 

she would shake hands, but she only 

paused to say ‘Good night.’ 

‘Good night, Constance,’ hesi- 
tated I. 

She laughed and nodded as she 
ran up stairs. I threw myself upon 
the sofa. Perhaps she might have 
forgotten a book or a scarf, and re- 
turn for it. No,—time passed away, 
my disposition to be loquacious in- 
creased, but there was no one to 
listen. A sleepy servant entered to 
take away the lamp, and I went 
sullenly to bed. Something remind- 
ed me of that never-to-be-forgotten 
night when Ella came to warn me of 
Gerald’s perfidy. It might be the 
moon-light streaming through my 
window, as it did then, or the mere 
fact of my mind being somewhat 
perturbed, for of course in no other 
way was I at all as I then had been. 
Poor Ella! how true it was that she 
looked ill, very ill! and what was this 
new feature of coldness on my aunt’s 
part? What had occurred during my 
absence to alienate them from each 
other? Constance had urged me to 
ask frankly a solution to these mys- 
teries. At that moment I could find 
courage for such an attempt; if I 
waited till the morning, I might not 
be so resolute. I went gently to 
Ella’s door, and saw from the light 
streaming from beneath it, that she 
was still up. I knocked gently. 

* Come in;’ said her voice,—it had 
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grown very hollow! I did not pause 
an instant, but walked in at once. 
I shall never forget the scene, and 
yet there seems little strange in the 
mere picture of a young lady at a 
writing-table, with papers scattered 
round and books piled before her. 
It was the perfect ghastliness of her 
face, the unnatural dilation of her 
eyes, which gave the character of the 
whole. She asked with much agita- 
tion what brought me there, and I 
saw her put her hand quickly to her 
heart as if to still its beating. 

‘ I only came to talk to you a little 
without disturbance, Ella,’ was my 
reply, as I approached her. ‘I have 
few opportunities in the day-time, 
and I expected to find you at leisure 
at such an hour and on such an 
evening.’ 

* Lcannot choose fitting seasons,— 
I must write when I can,—when the 
moodseizesme,when [havestrength,’ 
she answered gloomily. 

‘You must write, Ella,’ I said, 
a courage, and sitting down 

eside her. ‘ And why? It is hard 
enough for those to toil who are 
iven by want, but you have no 
such goad. To you this is a recrea- 
tion, not slavery.’ 

She smiled a most dreary smile, 
and remained silent. I looked at 
the wasted features, the strange 
hollowness of the cheeks, striking 
me all the more because I knew 
it to be a temporary appearance. I 
thought of old days ere she passed 
under my aunt's sway, when she was 
far more joyous than I had ever 
been. It scarcely needed the words 
of Constance yet ringing in my ears 
to urge me on. 

‘ Ella, for God's sake let us cease 
to be such strangers; who else have 
we upon earth whe should be dearer 
tous? Other brothers and sisters 
are all in all to each other, and why 
should it not be so with us?’ 

‘ Other sisters are not like me!’ 
she said, slowly. 

‘ That is mere folly, Ella,’ I ex- 
elaimed. ‘ In what are you different 
if you could only love me as other 
sisters love? True, lam not what 
all hoped. Iam dull perhaps; 

am—I am common-place, but it 
cannot be that you, the child of the 
same mother; you, nurtured in the 
same house, can be altogether averse 
to me, because Heaven gave me 
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faculties less bright than yours. I 
judge you by myself. I look into 
my heart and see that its feelings are 
uninfluenced by all those talents 
which the world values in you. I 
should !\ave loved you as well what- 
ever you were; as the most ordin 

of God’s creatures you would sti 
have been dear to me; and dull asI 
am, and far above me as you are, you 
yet cannot soar above my love.’ 

‘Do you mean to say,’ she cried, 
turning round and fixing those eyes 
on me, as if she would read my soul, 
‘that you do love me? and that if 
to-morrow this bright ray of intellect, 
ay, or reason itself, were quenched 
within me, you would not scorn, you 
would not desert, you would still 
cling to me ?’ 

‘Oh! Ella, can you doubt it?’ 

The sentence was scarcely uttered 
ere she threw herself into my arms, 
trembling and sobbing. This was 
altogether new to me, especially 
from my cold sister; and in great 
— t attempted to soothe her 

e 


‘It is not grief,’ she gasped at 
length. 

And then her sobs grew more 
passionate. I once thought of call- 
ing for assistance, but she held me 
fast; and, moreover, I had sense 
enough to conjecture that now, if 
ever, the ice of alienation must be 
broken. 

I sat patiently, therefore, watch- 
ing the tempest as it rose and fell 
within her soul, heaving the frail 
tenement which rested in my arms, 
as the angry sea tosses a weather- 
beaten bark. Gradually the storm 
subsided, and, like a heavy shower, 
her tears rained down her pale 
cheeks. But in my eyes she read 
neither rebuke nor scorn when she 
met them with a timid deprecatory 
glance. 

‘Forgive me,’ she faltered, ‘I 
never gave way before. I have not 
cried thus since I was a child. Do 
not laugh at me; but it has so re- 
lieved my heart.’ 

‘ Was it so heavy, Ella ?’ 

‘Yes, almost to bursting. But 
my tears now are for joy. I can 
scarcely yet believe that you seri- 
ously meant these kind expressions, 
but I will not heed the promptings 
of incredulity. I will hope, I will 
pray, that they may be the true 
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language of your feelings, and will 
speak to you as if they were.’ 

‘I am sorry, Ella, that my utter- 
ing them is not sufficient testimony 
to their want of exaggeration.’ 

‘I am wrong to doubt,’ she an- 
swered, more calmly;:‘ but if from 
childhood you seen yourself 
only valued for your talent, you 
would understand how difficult it 
is = believe yourself loved for your- 


I looked up with surprise. The 
truth began to dawn upon me. ‘ Per- 
haps I ought to comprehend,’ I 
replied, ‘since my want of talent 
has been the ban upon my youth.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, mournfully, ‘and 
I have fallen too readily into the 
trick of those about me, and been 
apt to undervalue you for the defi- 
ciency which I yet envied.’ 

‘ Envied !’ 

* Had I not reason todo so? Have 
yo not, in spite of all, been loved 

many,—by my father, by the 
ords; and loved, not because 

you were clever, not because you 
were handsome, but for eal 

‘But how, dear Ella, can you 
speak of the qualities one may pos- 
sess as if they were extrinsic p ow 

arate them from what you call 
self ?” 

She looked down. 

‘It may be a mere distinction, 
created by my diseased imagination, 
but to me there is such a wide dif- 
ference. You will understand me 
better if I speak first of beauty. I 
ask you to fancy you meet a very 
lovely woman,—you are struck; you 
are delighted ; you like to meet her 
again; you are always on the watch 
for some fresh beauty ; you—’ 

Ella paused a moment. I suppose 
there was some expression on my 
brow which caused this. She went 
on more hastily. 

‘In short, you are said to like her 
extremely — perhaps to love her. 
Illness, or sorrow, or time, waste 
the charms you valued; does your 
partiality continue? No! and yet 
it is the same woman—the same 
heart and mind !’ 

I shook my head. ‘If I valued 
only the charms, undoubtedly it 
would be so. In that case, I could 
not be said to like her—only to 
admire her beauty, as Ishould ad- 
mire a picture; and if a picture be 

destroyed, we care for it no more. 
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But beauty may have another effect: 
it attracts at first, and leads you to 
bestow more attention on its pos- 
sessor. You find out that she is wise, 
or good, or gentle; you do not per- 
haps cease to admire, but you learn 
to love herself. Such an attachment 
would not vanish with the beauty, 
which yet was the spark which 
kindled the flame.’ 

*I made the comparison merely,’ 
she replied, ‘to explain my meaning. 
You put it differently. Your read- 
ing may be correct as regards beauty; 
it is a genes quality, but talent 
is mental.’ 

‘Exactly; then how separate it 
from yourself?’ 

‘Listen to me, brother,’ she ex- 
claimed, holding my hand, and speak- 
ing eagerly. ‘Go back with me to 
our childhood, and see there a pale, 
a somewhat neglected girl, mother- 
less; clothed and fed because that 
was an imperative duty; taught 
because calling was a mania in the 
house, and you could scarce withhold 
her altogether from the fount of 
learning into which her brother was 
immersed, sorely against his will. 
Suddenly comes a thaw ; sunshine 
bursts upon her solitude ; those who 
slighted formerly, caressmost warmly 
now. No preceptor is too learned ; 
no book too costly: she is dragged 
forward to every stranger, and pa- 
raded as a marvel, as—a genius. 

Strangers wonder and flatter; her 
little heart swells with emotion and 
gratified vanity,—all this is for her 
talent. There is nothing worth living 
for but talent and literary fame. 
She is thus cherished, thus valued, 
because she is to attain these laurels.’ 

‘Did my father only love you for 
such reasons,’ I asked, reproachfully. 

‘No!’ she repiied, sorrowfully, ‘I 
know he did not; there was the 
cruelty ; but from him I was always 
kept apart. I was taught to regard 
him as incapable of correcting or 
even appreciating me,—I grew vain, 
supercilious, cold,—and so have 
forfeited all claim to his love, just 
as the period was approaching when 
I was to learn its value.’ 

She stopped for a moment; her 
brow contracted, and her eyes fixed 
upon the desk before her, as if she 
could there trace the course she was 
describing herself to have taken. 

‘It is in reconsidering my life, as 
if it were another's, that these truths 
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most plainly strike me. It was not 
till my judgment was sufficiently 
matured to take in the details of the 
history, that I first suspected the 
fearful mistake committed. Long, 
long did I live a willing victim, 
greedy of the incense which mad- 
dened, proud of the gilded trap- 
pings which ensnared me. They told 
me how superior I was,—I felt an 
echo in my own spirit, and believed 
them. For some years it was plea- 
sant enough, but then I began to 
feel lonely—to doubt the happiness 
of a superiority which made me so 
companionless. I made a friend of 
myself, busied myself with my 
fancies, my reasonings, till my brain 
ached again. What with this exer- 
tion, and the severe studies imposed 
upon me, I found my mind over- 
wrought. Suddenly, a fearful idea 
occurred to me,—would not all this 
destroy the very stronghold in which 
I gloried ? What if 1 were to live 
a——?’ 

I started and looked into her face 
for a conclusion of the sentence. I 
read the object of her terror in her 
working features. It was madness 
which she had dreaded. 

* Ella, my dear Ella !’ 

‘I have cast aside that fear,’ she 
continued. ‘ Calm yourself,—I only 
tell you faithfully the history of m 
mind. I asked myself who, in a 
a case, would love and shield me 
then? My aunt? No; an idiot 
would be indeed below her notice. 
Even as a monument of her error, I 
should be abhorrent to her. M 
father ?—how had I deserved his 
care and love? And now it was too 
late to alter: he could never believe 
in the sincerity of my change. These 
fears were probably greatly the re- 
sult of a state of ill-health. The 
passed away, but I had been muc 
shaken. I was weary, both body 
and soul,—there was never recrea- 
tion for me. My pleasures were 
almost as exhausting as my toils, for 
both were intellectual. had no 

friends in whose society to un- 
bend—no habits of active exercise— 
no out-of-door pursuits. Even the 
state of torpor into which I would 
fain have fallen for rest was denied 
me. My aunt saw that she had 
done she could to enrich my 
mind with knowledge; it was time 
for the harvest to appear. I was at 
the age when she predicted my 


greatness would develop _itself,— 
why was it not shining forth! Oh! 
she was too blind to see that she had 
torn openthe bud prematurely—that 
the worm was at the core, and the 
leaves blighted !’ 

She spoke passionately—wildly. 

‘ She thinks me now in my prime. 
Is it so? No; she has aged me 

ears. She robbed me of the care- 
ess, sportive days of childhood ;— 
they, once lost, can never come 
again. Nevermore will the stiffened 
muscles expand and strengthen as 
they would have done then,—never 
more will the genial feelings burst 
forth into joy and love as they would 
then; or the unchidden, unconfined 
intellect try its first flights on the 
young wings of Fancy. I have not 
gained additional years of experience 
and knowledge ; I have only hurried 
them on, and cut away for ever that 
riod which Nature so wisely or- 
ined for the development of our 
faculties before we are called upon 
to exercise them. Prematurely 
wise, prematurely steal upon me 
the ap the lassitude of age. _ 

‘You deceive yourself!’ 1 whis- 
pered, soothingly. 

‘Not I! I cannot be deceived. I 
have probed the evil too deeply not to 
know the extent of it. My aunt says 
to me—you have heard her—that 
Iam idle; that I will not use the 
powers I possess. She goads me on 
to some great effort, when my only 
chance lies, or rather lay, in com- 
plete repose.’ : 

‘You mean, then, Ella, that this 
study, these midnight vigils, are all 
task work. Good heavens! why do 
you submit to it? Defy her. y 
must you be lost to gratify a woman 
whom you neither love nor respect ?* 

To my surprise, she averted her 
head; she even shaded her face 
with one hand as she replied,— 
‘There is the degrading secret. I 
neither love nor esteem her, but I 
dread her. She has ruled me so 
long, so entirely, and there is one 
walk point which she knows, per- 
haps because she was its origima- 
tor,—one which I abhor, yet cannot 
remove,— one pea. which 
destroys me. Itis vanity. Ihave 
been so courted; and now she tells 
me how deceived all were in me,—= 
how she fears I have grown com- 
monplace. Ay, she even taunts 
me with the well-known notion that 
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poworons genius is invariably short- 
ived. But who made me precocious?” 

‘But, Ella! you see the folly of 
such over-estimation of talent. You 
despise the people who worship it in 
you. Why, then, have you any 
dread of forfeiting your title to it in 
their estimation ?” 

‘ Because it is my all. What 
other claim have I to their regard ? 
Am I amiable—good? No! Have 
I been kind to any one? CanI claim 

titude? I tell you, John, I have 

en repellant, haughty, scornful to 

all; and were the daw once plucked 

of the borrowed plumes, it must ex- 

pect no mercy where it would have 
shown none.’ 

I would have given worlds to have 
been able sincerely to combat this 
impression, but the truth was too 
evident. 

* Remember also,’ she continued, 
more calmly, ‘ that as I was raised 
toan unnatural pointof pre-eminence, 
so much the greater will be my fall. 
Had I never had such a reputation 
thrust upon me, I might have been 
happy; but I am used to itnow; the 
very want would be painful,—what, 
then, would be the extra obloquy of 
failure? I say would, rather should 
I say will, for the time is at hand. 
Oh! I would far sooner die than 
live despised!’ 

‘ Hush, hush!’ the warning came 
from my lips—it was all I could 
utter. I saw that - atoppot feeling 
was alarming, reprehensible; callin 
loudly for cuatieiion and vee 
such as I had not to give. I thought 
with regret, how inferior I was to 
Constance as an arguer. I was so 
accustomed to suppress my opinions 
from a sense of their alien. 
that I had almost lost the power of 
enone them at all. 

couldonly utter broken sentences, 
full of sympathy and grief— onl 
press her tenderly to my heart. ‘ 
wish I could counsel you, Ella!’ 

She smiled faintly. ‘ Your love is 
the best solace. It has done me 
good only to speak my sorrows to 
you; and now I can never again be 
80 lonely, if I have you.’ 

I do not know why I here said, 
* Do you like Constance ?’ 

‘ Very, very much; but I should 
fear her knowing what I have told 
you. She is near to me, but she is 
not mine. You are my brother,— 
mine. I feel now how strong is the 
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distinction. And Constance is—so 
—superior.’ 

Once more I acknowledged tacitly 
my deficiencies. Even the pleasure 
of being confided in was purchased 
by being assured it was because 1 
was not the equal of this new De 
Vaincy. ‘ Superior,’ I reiterated, 


oe to me, but not to you, 
a.” 


‘Yes, to me. Not superior in 
talent to what [ was or might have 
been—not equal, perhaps; but then 
she has so much cool, strong sense. 
I stand in awe of it.’ 

A new mystery to me! Genius 
in awe of sense! But I asked no 
further solution. I was contented 
to try to soothe my agitated sister— 
to make her promise that henceforth 
there should be perfect confidence 
between us.’ 

‘Had there been any formerly, 
much evil might have been averted 
—much evil to me, at least,’ I said. 
‘I do not, I must not forget that 
once you tried to counsel me, and 
were rejected.’ 

‘ Hush,’ cried Ella, a bright = 
of crimson lighting her cheeks ; ‘ let 
us be silent on that point. I was 
too harsh, too impatient, too little 
disposed to make allowances for the 
state of your feelings. I will] con- 
fess more—I was deeply hurt that 
you afterwards did not let me know 
from yourself what had occurred. 
You left me to hear all from the 
prejudiced, exaggerating lips of my 
aunt.’ 


* Dear Ella, it was wrong, but I 
had not courage to write. I was 
very much perturbed. It is idle to 
revert to the past—unmanly to re- 
pine over it—but I suffered, Ella, 
yes! I did suffer!’ 

She gazed in my face. 

‘You did, or that face were a 
false witness. Sorrows age more 
than years, and some sorrows make 
men. Celui gui n'a pas souffert, 

ue sait-il? It was a cruel blow, 
ut——’ 

I shook my head—I saw she 
meant ‘ not irremediable ;’ but my 
heart still asserted that it was. 


Cuapter XIV. 


Ir is the loveliest of May morn- 
ings—the sky is clear, the breeze 
mild, and I am returning from a 
saunter along the margin of the 
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stream, rod in hand; for I am once 
more a disciple of old Isaac. I 
have been out since five o'clock, 
watching how, minute after minute, 
the earth glows into more vivid 
beauty beneath the brightening 
flood of sunshine. All nature is 
awake, and rejoices; man alone 
a ge! prefers his pillow to 
ealth and enjoyment. 

I am always an early riser, 
perhaps out of contradiction to my 
aunt, who talks a great deal about 
activity, but delights in a morning 
doze. Sunrise is no new spectacle 
to me, but it is one ever fraught 
with fresh charms. This morning, 
my rod has been a mere excuse, as 
my empty basket testifies. What 
has enthralled me has been the 
matin-song of the lark, and its soft 
accompaniment, the plashing, gur- 
gling, gushing music of the little 
river; the sunshine playing hide- 
and-seek with the pa k shade 
thrown by the thick young foliage ; 
those saucy sunbeams dancing so 
merrily to and fro upon the dene 
on ill soon grow proud and 

ery, and drive away to gloomier 
haunts the shadows with which, at 
present, they sportively contrast 
themselves—as a young beauty 
lays her ros Pl against the 
dark brow of age, only to enhance 
her own radiance. 

Idly come I strolling along the 
meadow, with my heart full of 
feelings, and my brain full of 
thought, to which I can never hope 
to give fitting utterance. There is 
a stile leading from the meadow 
into our shrubbery, or plantation, 
or whatever we choose to call it; 
and when I reach, and prepare to 
epring over it, I look down upon a 
clear space below—a lovely nook of 
greensward, sheltered by a clump 
of trees, giants compared to the rest 
—a nook fenced in by sweetbriar, 
by gorse, save where a narrow track 
leads from the stile, and where the 
bank slopes abruptly to the stream, 
which tarries here, first to play, 
childlike, with the gay white pebbles, 
and then to fret over the rock 
channel that now begins to chafe 
the silvery feet which have glided 
hither on so smooth a path; playful 
or chiding, equally sweet is the 
melody it makes to the dreamer in 
this sylvan bower. Behold the 
bower, and not untenanted ;—seated 
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on the turf is Constance ; there are 
letters in her lap, and her hands 
rest upon them, clasped carelessly 
together. She is gazing on the 
perturbed waters as they brawl 
along, little foam-specks, like snow- 
wreaths, whitening the crystal tide. 

Her eyes are fixed upon the 
stream; but does she mark all this, 
or are her thoughts far distant? I 
cannot tell. I pause—I gaze also; 
but not upon the water. The face of 
Constance De Vaincy is a strange 
one; and though it is not what 
I call beautiful, I like to learn its 
varying moods, as I like to study 
those of the stream on which she 
looks. I have seen the waters dis- 
coloured, swept on rapidly, swollen 
by violent storm,—I have seen 
those features agitated, those eyes 
filled with sudden tears, shadows 
upon that brow. There was in the 
stream itself no cause for the flood, 
it only yielded to the irresistible 
power of the elements; so with 
those features, the faults of others, 
the assaults of misfortune, the social 
tempests of this world disturb them; 
but I think the mind within has no 
part in the storm, adds no clashing 
note to the temporary discord. At 
present that face is like its emblem, 
and refleets the glad, calm influence 
of the May morning, yet is full of 
thought. There is a slight ray as 
of sunshine on the lip—not a smile, 
but the omen of a smile, which 
softens the deep abstraction of the 
brow. How unlike Ella, in spite 
of a family resemblance — un faux 
air! my aunt calls it—a something 
which reminds one always of the 
connexion, and yet seems only to 
point out more distinctly the differ- 
ence. Even the attenuation of 
Ella’s hand contrasts with the small, 
rounded contour of those clas 
now before Constance, with a deli- 
cate pink blushing up the dimpled 
palms, like the rosy lining of a 
shell. 

And yet I have heard that 
Constance has not had such reason 
to look the child of sunshine ; there 
have been trials in her life, I have 
been told—though what I know not, 
except those proceeding from the 
temper of her father, who, though 
kind-hearted, was impetuous and 
exacting. She had no easy task in 
being to him a fond daughter, an 
unwearied sick-nurse. She has a 
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thousand good qualities. I wish I 
could like her better. 

A water-hen skims across the 
stream, and Constance starts. I 
leap the stile at once, that she may 
fancy I have just arrived. 

‘ You here, cousin?’ she exclaims. 

It is odd how I hate her calling 
me by that name. Yet I greet her 
courteously. There is no necessity 
for my remaining near her, for after 
her first welcome, she pauses as if to 
let me pursue my course; but half 
remorseful about that Sunday walk, 
I linger beside her, and speak of 
the delights of my morning ramble. 

* You also are an early riser?’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied Constance. 
‘I like to have time to collect my 
thoughts before the business of the 
day commences. I like to look 
upon this beautiful world before m 
active fellow-creatures come fort 
to sully its purity, or perturb its 
calm. Richter terms the morning 
hours ‘golden hours;’ they are 
always so to me. Were I a poet, 
I should compose at daybreak. 


—— I a bird, I would fain be the 
‘Yet T have heard,’ I remarked, 


‘that most persons prefer night for 
composition ; they are most inspired 
then,’ I added, laughing. 

‘They are most excited, perhaps,’ 
she replied, gravely. ‘They give 
us then the fever of their genius, 
not its freshness; and must it not 
be injurious to work the mind when 
the frame is exhausted? They will 
tell you that they are fit for nothing 
in the morning—but why? Because 
they are jaded and unnerved by the 
unnatural excitement of last mght’s 
study—a sort of spiritual orgy. If 
they had gone to bed quietly and 
respectably, as I do, for the simple 

e of sleeping, not meditating ; 
if, further, they had courage to start 
up early, how clear would be their 
draught at the Muses’ fount. Give 
me the pure Helicon, not ‘ midnight 
oil.” I saw you sneer now at inspi- 
ration ; don’t you believe in it?’ 

Slightly appalled by this sudden 
question on a subject upon which I 
had never reflected, contented 
myself by a counter query—‘ Do 
your’ 

‘You belong,’ she observed, ‘to 
that class of people who would 
rather know than be known. One 
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— live a lifetime with you 
without being acquainted with your 
opinions.’ 

‘I have none worth mentioning,’ 
T answered, rather sorrowfully. 

‘You must allow me to doubt 
that,’ replied Constance; ‘the 
opinion of every reasoning being 
is worth knowing, though the judg- 
ment may vary in value. You o 
whet my curiosity by reserve; if 

ou forced your ideas on me, as 
Mr. Spoonley did yesterday, I 
should perhaps weary of them. As 
you refuse to give them utterance, 
out of perversity, I desire to ascer- 
tain what they are. Do you believe 
in inspiration ?” 

I applied my whole strength to 
the unscrewing of my rod, which 
was obstinate, and would not be 
undone. It was that effort which 
sent the crimson to my forehead, 
just as Constance, receiving no 
answer, raised her eyes to my face: 

robably she construed it differently, 
for she laughed, and withdrew them 
instantly. 

Any one would fancy that she 
was the greatest talker upon earth, 
but it was not usually so. 
society she was often very silent 
and observant; it was chichy when 
an unlucky chance threw her téte-a- 
téte with me that zhe became 80 
loquacious, contrary to the habit of 
any other persons who ever favoured 
me with their acquaintance. With 
a violent wrench the obstinate joint 
gave way, and I proceeded to tie up 
my rod; whilst Constance, care- 
lessly plucking the beside her, 
flung blade after blad , leaf after 
leaf, into the h ing stream below. 
After the lapse of a few minutes she 
said, very gravely, ‘I never re- 
member to have heard, cousin, what 
you are to be?” 

‘ I was to have been a genius,’ I 
replied ; ‘ I am—a failure.’ 

* Yes, that I know,’ she continued, 
calmly ; ‘ but what are you to be 
now F’ 

‘ Now,’ I reiterated, ‘ nothing.’ 

‘ Nothing plays a poor part in 
life, though it does a great deal in 
arithmetic. I have often thought 
that there it was like soldiers to a 
general. He is the unit, and they 
the noughts ; yet without them, he 
would be only a miserable one, and 
not the head of thousands. A vile 
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conceit, as your smile plainly pro- 
nounces it. Nothings ought not to 
be allowed to smile ; they ought to 
have no vote on any subject. 
would not be nothing, if I were you.’ 

*I have not talent to be anything.’ 

* How many do you fancy have? 
And yet this is not altogether aworld 
of dunces. I confess I suspect you 
labour under a singular delusion, 
that if you are not a marvel, you 
must be a fool: there is no medium, 
according to you.’ 

I thought I must indeed be a 
fool to be thus lectured by a woman, 
but was silent. 


* You like fishing?’ she said, at 
last 


I told her I did, and dilated a 
little upon the beauty of the country. 
She listened intently. 

‘ Shall you always like fishing ?” 

I stared “ a 

* I mean,’ she proceeded, smiling, 
‘when you cam old, will you be 
wheeled down to the river in an 
arm-chair and fish ?’ 

* Nonsense!’ I could not help ex- 
claiming. 

‘Then what will you do? for I 
believe it is your chief occupation. 
Don’t you tire sometimes of idle- 
ness P’ 

* But I am not always idle.’ 

* What do you do?’ 

‘Do! why, sometimes I ride, 
sometimes walk, sometimes read.’ 

‘ Yes, but what is the end of it 
allP When you ask yourself at 
night, what have I done to-day, 
what says conscience P” 

* You would have me be ambitious, 
Constance ?’ I asked, rather ner- 
vously. ‘ You are a De Vaincy, 
after all.’ 

‘Don’t reproach me with any- 
thing so horrible. No, I am not 
anxious to see you ambitious. I 
have the poorest opinion imaginable 
of fame. And yet were I you, I 
repeat, I would not be nothing!’ 

‘What necessity have I to be 
more than what I am ?’ 

‘ I never inquired into your rent- 
roll,’ she exclaimed, colouring deeply. 
*Ido not urge a love of Mammon, 
but there is one necessity which I 
see plainly,— no creature should 
breathe the breath of life without 
adding his mite to the amount of 
duties performed which existence 
claims as its due. However little, 
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each may do something towards 
working the great machine, if it be 
but to lift away a straw, or a pebble, 
from the path of the great men who 
best can put the springs in motion. 
Very few of us can be great, but all 
may be useful.’ 

{listened like one in a dream. 

‘I believe I am a meddler,’ she 
interrupted herself to say; ‘ but 
this is one of my manias. Though 
you try to keep me in the dark, I 
see you are not very happy. You 
think it is because you are not clever. 
I think it is because you have no 
pursuit. I don’t mean that you are 
always sitting swinging on a gate, 
like the boy in the old story; on 
the contrary, you are a respectably 
active person, but all is voluntary 
occupation. There is nothing you 
must do—nothing that produces any 
result. Do you ever know the 
elevating consciousness of having 
wrought a work? There is some- 
thing wrong in your position.’ 

I did not attempt to deny what 
was too plain. ‘ It is too late now 
for any profession; perhaps I had 
better he a soldier.’ 

A gesture of disdain from my 
monitress silenced this bright sug- 
gestion. 

*I see my fault,’ I said, (too 
meekly, as I afterwards thought,) 
* but it is almost more my misfor- 
tune. Just as every one settled that 
T had not ability enough to push my 
own way in life, I had a great shock, 
—a—trial—a—’ I was looking on 
the ground, but I felt as if Con- 
stance glanced up at me wistfully 
for a moment, and then averted her 
gaze. ‘My work since has been to 
a forget all this,’ I continued, 
after a slight hesitation. ‘And now 
that it is overcome, I have begun to 
think my first duty should be to 
take care of my father.’ 

‘ Exactly,’ said Constance. ‘ But 
did I suggest your even going away 
from Ripplestone? You are right; 
your father needs aid ; Ella needs a 
protector; but there is much, I can- 
not help fancying, that might be 
done here. Are all affairs well 
superintended? Are there nomeans 
of econ versed in business habits, 
even in the conductof your property? 
Is there nothing that requires you 
to be of use to your people?’ A 

long pause. At last Constance rose 
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slowly from her seat. ‘ I leave my 
pulpit, and descend to more feminine 
subjects. I am lecturing, like John 
Knox, = your duties, and, of 
course, forgetting my own, which 
are, as a guest, not to keep breakfast 
waiting. But I do not altogether 
preach without practising. I ama 
great woman of Soca Look at 
these papers. Do you suppose I 
have been up early to pore over 
love-letters, or lyric poems, by this 

rgling stream? No; these are 
awyers letters, and memoranda far 
less interesting.’ 

‘How Aunt Mad would despise 


ou. 

a Then she would be wrong. If 
it had pleased God to make me an 
artist, or a poet, I would have grate- 
fully put forth all my powers in my 
vocation. He gave me only ordinary 
discernment and common sense, so 
I try to use them as I best may. 
Mine is a humbler path, but leads 
perhaps to nearly as high a goal. So 
it should be with you. Shail I tell 
you your first duty ?” 

* If you like.’ 

‘It is to excuse my lecture, to 
eat your breakfast cheerfully, and 
then to walk with your cousin Con- 
stance to Mrs. Clifford’s.’ 


CuapTter XV. 


‘Ir I were you, I would not be 
nothing!’ The quaint, awkward 
hrase haunted me like a spell. 
/as all that Constance said correct ? 
My reason acquiesced in everything 
except the possibility of my own im- 
provement. Yet to a confirmed 
ullard she would not have given 
such advice. It staggered me to 
find that notwithstanding her dis- 
crimination and good sense, she 
seemed to despise me less than others 


For the first forty-eight hours I 
believe I was more idle than ever, 
or a my eyes being now 


opened, I saw my want of occupa- 
tion for the first time. Constance 
made no further comments, but I 
never entered the room or sat on a 
sofa in my wonted lounging attitude 
without nervously imagining that 
she was secretly finding fault. She 
had also discovered a new way of 
perturbing me. I have already re- 
marked, that if I had disappointed 
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my aunt’s expectations, her system 
of lore-cramming had not been 
utterly ineffect Thanks to it, I 
knew a variety of things which 
others do not generally learn. Ihad 
forgotten much, but 1 also retained 
much, although I kept my informa- 
tion locked away in my brain to rust 
and moulder as soon as possible. In 
an evil hour this was apparently 
suspected by Constance, and she 
began to use me as an encyclopedia, 
appealing to me on all occasions to 
confirm what she said or enlighten 
her where she was ignorant. I was 
often tempted to plead forgetfulness, 
but as she invariably turned those 
penetrating eyes upon me, and re- 
asserted her conviction that I would 
soon remember it, it was marvellous 
even to myself how many shreds and 
atches of learning I was obliged to 
Sone forth and furbish up for her 
satisfaction. I saw my aunt start 
and stare when this happened. I 
believe she was often about to utter 
some disparaging remark, but by a 
strong effort restrained herself. 
Whether to mark more plainly her 
displeasure against Ella, or in 
deference to my increased age, I 
could not conjecture, but certainly 
she was more gentle to me than she 
had been for years. Trifles work 
great changes. On the third day 
after the lecture from Constance, 
my father had an appointment 
at Alderbury. It regarded the 
leasing off a considerable portion of 
his property. Good, easy man, 
commonplace as he was, no genius 
ever knew less of business, or de- 
tested it more cordially! The 
rospect of this interview with 
awyers had entailed on him a 
sleepless night, and he came to 
breakfast with a distracting headach. 

‘ You certainly look as unfit to go 
as possible,’ said Constance, who had 
a habit of showing him attention and 
solicitude quite new in any guest of 
ours. ‘Why, my dear sir, in this 
mood you would sell your birthright 
for a mess of pottage.’ 

‘I shall be very glad to ride over 
and make your apologies,’ I ob- 
served. 

My father groaned. 

* My dear boy, it’s not a shooting 
party, to be given up at will.’ 

‘ But,’ hesitated I, speaking with 
some difficulty, ‘I don't pretend to 
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be a man of business, but—if—I 
could do anything for you,—hear, I 
mean, what the other people have 
got to say—or, in short, trust me 
this once, and if I do wrong, never 
trust me again.’ 

‘I thought,’ interposed Ella, very 
naturally distrusting my powers— 
‘I thought you were anxious to go 
fishing this morn——’ 

‘Confound fishing,’ I inwardly 
exclaimed, wincing at the mere 
mention of it before Constance. 

My aunt raised her head in digni- 
fied rebuke, and I hastened to apolo- 
gise for my vehemence. So eager 
was my father to avoid his appoint- 
ment, that I could scarcely regard as 
a compliment his acceding to my 
being his substitute, but I pretended 
to feel honoured, and endeavoured 
to prepare myself for my expedition 
by ond over a mess rather than 
a mass of papers in his desk, and 
hearing a somewhat incoherent 
account of his wishes. I was then 
hurriedly traversing the garden 
towards the stable-yard, when as I 
passed a window opening upon the 
terrace, I felt a collie twitch at my 
button-hole, and missed from it a 
rare flower of which I had been very 
proud a few minutes before. 

The short, quick, sweet laugh of 
Constance De Vaincy was in my 
ear, and she it was leaning 
against the casement. 

‘I will put it in water till you 
come back,’ she said. 

‘Why may I not have it now?’ I 
asked, rather pettishly. 

‘Because it looked unbusiness- 
like. Very pretty, no doubt; and 
for my own part, I like to see a man 
love flowers ; but the shrewd people 
you are to meet now might draw 
different conclusions. "Tis marvel- 
lous from what trifles we are apt 
to conjecture characters. Not for 
worlds must they imagine you a 
fop, going to business as you would 
to call on your lady-love. Success 
to you, my good cousin: only have 
confidence in yourself, and all will 
be well!’ 

With this wonderful benison I 
departed. I was ashamed of re- 
quiring it; but, in truth, in the 
ordinary affairs of life I was little 
better than a child. 

_ I remembered my cousin’s warn- 
mg, and stalked into our attorney’s 
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office in a sober, funereal style, which 
impressed him most favourably, as I 
afterwards learned. I eyed the 
‘other party’ keenly, and with 
desperate courage entered into the 
details of the matter before us. To 
my profound surprise, I found I 
comprehended the whole much 
better than I could have expected,— 
nay, venturing a few comments, I 
quickly perceived that they were 
listened to with some astonishment 
and deference. Growing bolder as 
the discussion sneeeiel I began 
to discover that my good father had 
been by no means awake to his own 
interests. I could not imagine 
where would lie the advantage of 
letting so much property at a rent 
inadequate to its value. Why, 
indeed, let it at all? 

‘I confess,’ replied our adviser, 
‘the same question suggested itself 
to me, seeing that you already keep 
an establishment quite as trouble- 
some and expensive as if you farmed 
all, instead of only a little of your 
land. But Mr. Black is rather too 
easy, and he doesn’t care to be 
troubled with business, and I always 
oe you more than agreed with 


‘On the contrary,’ I replied, ‘I 
am weary of doing nothing, and shall 
be only too glad if you can point 
out howIcan best remedy my father’s 
love of indolence by my exertions.’ 

Mr. Keane regarded me through 
his spectacles with new interest. 
He was a clever and, strange to say, 
a conscientious man. We objected 
to the terms offered by the would-be 
tenant; time for further consider- 
ation of the subject was granted 
him; and when he departed, we sat 
down and talked fully over the state 
of Ripplestone, and what remained 
to be ine for its improvement. I 
started when I found how nearly 
Constance had hit upon the truth. 
‘Are ail your affairs well managed?’ 
Most certainly not. My father’s 
supineness and my aunt’s fine-lady- 
ism had left everything to the super- 
intendence of hirelings, and who- 
ever benefited by the property, we 
certainly did so far less than was 
our due. 

I left Mr. Keane’s office with the 
reality of the solemn, care-worn air 
I had only affected when I entered. 
I went home too full of plans and 
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thoughts to heed the inquiring looks 
which greeted me. Constance pro- 
duced my flower, fresh as ever, but 
after twirling it about for a few 
minutes, as I revolved silently all I 
had lately heard, the sound of my 
father’s step in his study made me 
fling it thoughtlessly into the fire- 
place, and I hurried to his presence. 

I am sure Mr. Keane himself was 
not a quarter as much astonished as 
my father when he heard that I had 

one so earnestly into the matter— 
that I objected to his lease—that 
I actually proposed to keep the 
whole in our own hands, and had 
really a wish to take the care of it 
myself. 

* My dear Jack, you are an excel- 
lent fellow ; but—— 

* But what?’ 

*T can’t believe you would like 
this«mode of life. You—you have 
no experience.’ 

T had certainly forgotten that. 

‘ If you were ever so clever, with- 
out experience it would be rash.’ 

My countenance fell. There was 
no surmounting the universal con- 
viction of my want of intellect. 

‘ My dear father,’ I exclaimed at 
last, ‘if I am not to be a great man, 
may I not be a hard-working man? 
If I am not fit for any one purpose 
on earth, neither for use nor orna- 
ment, why was I sent into the 
world ?” 

*T didn’t say you were not orna- 
mental!’ said the old man, jocosely, 
turning me to the small mirror be- 
side us. 

‘Pooh!’ I cried, impatiently, 
wheeling round again without a 
glance at its polished surface—‘ do 
not turn off in jest what I mean in 
sad and sober earnest! What is to 
become of me? I am no longer a 
boy ; I cannot longer lead this holi- 
day life. If I can find no object of 
interest at home, I must seek it 
abroad.’ 

The hint sobered my father. He 

romised to consider the subject, and 

, Tesolved to fortify myself with 
further arguments, repaired to the 
cottage, and took Mr. Clifford into 
my confidence. 

Assured of his approval and co- 
operation, I was returning gaily 
through the shrubbery, when my 
_evil genius appeared in the form of 
my aunt taking a sauntering walk— 
book in hand, of course. Some idea 
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of my new schemes had reached her, 
and she began to expostulate with 
me. I think I behaved ill; I know 
I was sullen, and persisted in repeat- 
ing that it was hard if, being consi- 
dered incapable of anything better, 
the only thing which I could do was 
tabooed as unworthy of me. 

‘At any other time the proposition 
would have been less offensive,’ she 
retorted, with all her former bitter- 
ness in tone and manner. ‘ Limited 
to the knowledge of our private 
circle, it might have expired and 
been forgotten, but we are not alone. 
A distinguished member of my own 
family is with us, and how inexpres- 
sibly must her sensitive pride be 
shocked at hearing one to whom she 
is allied propose to be a mere clod- 
hopper ! How blind you are, nephew, 
to your best interests in that quarter! 
Jealously as I try to guard from her 
all knowledge of your deficiencies, 
how you seem bent upon displaying 
them to Constance!’ 

We had turned into the very walk 
where, years before, she had dis- 
cussed with my father the mode of 
my education. Her words were an 
enigma to me. I only stared at her 
in surprise, but she held her head 
aloft, and vouchsafed not to explain. 

* My dear aunt,’ I said, at last, «I 
never before remarked this delicacy 
in screening my want of ability. 
Whiy is it essential to conceal it from 
Constance? What’s Hecuba to me ?’ 

‘Silly boy, she might be much. 
But no,—you could dote upon a 
girl of mediocre position like Kate 
Thortiton, but have not tact enough 
to see what an opening I have tried 
to give you by inviting here one so 
immeasurably above her in birth, 
worth, and wealth.’ 

A cold shiver ran through me as 
I listened. Why, this was a greater 
insult than ever. 

‘Do you mean,’ I asked, sternly, 
‘that your nephew, who is such a 
dolt, is to provide for himself by 
captivating Miss De Vaincy? A 
well-assorted union, truly !’ 

‘She has sense and talent enough 
for both,’ replied my aunt, stiffly. 

‘And therefore she is to waste 
them upon me! No, aunt; insigni- 
ficant I may be, but never mean 
enough to plot such a provision for 
myself. If your late kindness to me 
has been to bring about such an 
arrangement, throw it off at once. 
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Go to her, and tell her what you 
like of me, but never that I dream 
of aspiring to her hand. I was too 
commonplace for Kate Thornton, 
remember. What have I to recom- 
mend me to Constance De Vaincy ?” 

‘You are young and good-look- 
ing ;—yes, decidedly rather hand- 
some,’ said my aunt, coldly. 

‘Good heavens! what a claim to 
a woman of sense and talent! The 
very idea is an insult to her, and 
even worse to me! Now, Aunt 
Maddalena, you have spoken in ap- 
parent forgetfulness that I am come 
to years of discretion, and can per- 
fectly well manage my own affairs. 
Never again name to me such 
schemes. I have done with them 
for ever. As to Constance, she is 
very superior, very kind, very ele- 
gant, and a good friend to me; but 
the idea of her liking me is prepos- 
terous, and—I appreciate her ad- 
mirable qualities, and in time may 
probably love her as a sister, but 
nothing more.’ 

* Nephew, you are obstinate and 
obtuse beyond conception!’ re- 
marked my aunt. ‘Go your own 
way ; plough, dig, feed swine : hence- 
forth | wash my hands of you.’ 

She acted the words shes spoke, 
much as Mrs. Siddons may have 
performed the ‘ Out, damned spot !’ 
in Lady Macbeth. The effect was 
so ludicrous that my anger nearly 
evaporated into laughter. I made 
her a regularly dandified bow, and 
walked into the house. She followed 
in a few seconds, with lowering 
brow, and I heard her dress rustle 
at every step as she ascended the 
stairs. It always did so when she 
was indignant. I stood at the library 
window, revolving the strange plot 
she had laid, when, somewhat to my 
consternation, saw Constance 
coming slowly along the very path 
which led to the spot where our in- 
terview had passed. That conver- 
sations were overheard there, I knew 
by my former experience: it was 
more than probable that she had 
been in the wood, or on the hills, 
but yet ‘conscience makes cowards 
of us all,’ and mine made me fear 
she had been nearer. I fancied her 
paler and graver than usual. I re- 
treated like a culprit, and looked no 


Jonger. 


_ Tcould not even be on tolerably 
intimate terms with my own rela- 
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tive without my aunt’s atrocious in- 
terference! Just when I was begin- 
ning to like Constance, and to benefit 
by her judicious advice, she was 
possibly alienated from me by this 
absurd conversation, or, at the best, 
my manner towards her would be 
rendered cold and conscious, 

We spent by no means an agree- 
able evening. My aunt was moody— 
my father obliged to think, which 
meant, to be silent, and go to sleep 
after dinner rather sooner than 
usual; Ella was not well, and Con- 
stance manifestly dejected. 

I opened the post-bag next morn- 
ing, and handed the letters round 
the breakfast table. One of those 
for Constance was rather bulky,—it 
was a ship-letter from Australia, 
re-addressed from Vainton to Rip- 
plestone. The little scene on board 
the steam-boat recurred instantly to 
my mind. Perhaps it did to hers, 
for as she met my eye, she coloured. 
I rather wondered what friend she 
had in such a distant country. 

An hour afterwards, I was writing 
in the library, when the door opened, 
and she came in. She looked slightly 
embarrassed when she saw me,— 
went to the book shelves, and stood 
there with her back to me, appa- 
rently searching for something. I 
continued to write. Suddenly she 
turned round, and said, ‘ Cousin, I 
am going away to-morrow !’ 

‘To-morrow!’ I exclaimed, in a 
tone of horror. 

‘Alas! to-morrow,’ she replied, 
with a smile, somewhat forced. 

‘Ah!’ thought I, ‘that fatal gar- 
den walk!’ 


I spould Like. to hay een able to 
ask why she left us, but was Tot suffi- 


ciently self-possessed. But she gave ~ ~ 


some explanation herself, though, 
from the way in which she looked 
at the pattern of the carpet as she 
spoke, I rather doubted her words. 

‘I have letters to-day, which call 
me home. My lawyer, Mr. Scruton, 
is a clever man, and poor papa placed 
unlimited confidence in in, Tam 
obliged to do the same in practice, 
but the spirit of confidence is absent. 
I must watch over some arrange- 
ments he is now making. I am very 


‘sorry to go. 
“And Iam very sorry to lose you,’ 


I answered, gaining courage. ‘It 
is new to me to meet with any one 
who condescends to take interest in 
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me, and you have been consistently 
kind. I owe much to your advice.’ 

Her eyes were raised to mine now 
frankly. 

: Ella and you are on better terms. 
She confides in you. I don’t ask 
you for her secret; secrets should 

e sacred; but you know it, I feel 
sure. I grieve to be obliged to leave 
her: I think my presence roused 
her a little. Before long, I mean to 
go toLeamington. Will youpromise, 

ohn, to bring her to me there, if 
she does not rapidly improve. Any 
change will be Toaebia, if it remove 
her from——’ 

A gesture of aversion signified 
my aunt’s as the name omitted. 

I promised. 

* You say I have given you good 
advice,’ she continued, rapidly. ‘ At 
all events, it has not been wasted on 
an unworthy person. I have heard 
your new plans, and cordially 
approve them. May you prosper 
in them all!’ 

I thanked her. The word ‘ plan’ 
was an unlucky reminder to me. 
I must have seemed confused; and 
a little of my mood affected her. 
She put one hand to her forehead, 
as iit ached, and I saw the blood 
rush to her temples. 

‘One thing more I have to say, 

John, for I hate misunderstandings. 
I am open and candid to a fault, 
perhaps. I fear that I was too 
much so when you first came home. 
You thought me, probably, a queer, 
bold, unguarded girl. believe 
rou know me rather better now; 
but I must once more express my 
regret on the subject. To astranger 
I should have been very different ; 
but I never did regard you as one, 
and cannot, for my life, do so now. 
I think you have a sincere friend- 
ship for me; and even if you have 
not, I must act to you like what I 
feel—neither more nor less than a 
truly affectionate sister. Before 
we part, pane always to regard 
me as such. 

She knew all, I felt sure, from 
the slight but warm smile on her 
lips; and I thanked her from my 
soul for so cordially sympathizing 
with me. I believe she held out 
her hand: at all events I took it, 
and so ratified the brotherly compact. 

‘It is so much more comfortable 
to have a complete understanding,’ 
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she said, with a laugh, that was 
rather like a little sob; and a bright 
tear fell and glistened on my arm. 

It told me at once how much it 
had outraged her womanly delicacy 
to hear Aunt Mad discuss her 
prospects so coolly ; and I saw what 
an effort it must have cost her to 
address me thus, that no constraint 
might hang upon our intercourse, 
or alienate her from Ella. 

The tear glistened on my arm, 
and that instant her hand was 
gently withdrawn; the little sob 
ended in a rather faltering, ‘ Tra-la- 
la’ burden of a Maienlied, and she 
fairly ran out of the room. 

I sat down at the table, scrawled 
‘ Tra-la-la’ all over the letter I had 
been inditing, and wished I had 
not been such a commonplace man! 





Cuarter XVI. 


Summer came, and went. Is it 
not always like a beautiful dream, 
which hovers lightly over beings 
scarcely conscious of their bliss ? 
And even as they rouse themselves 
to feel and to enjoy, it flies. 

Like the summer seemed my new 
bond of love and confidence with 
Ella. So pure, so perfect, that I 
looked not for the elements of decay ; 
and yet there they lurked, not in 
the love, for love is immortal, but 
in her to whom it linked me. The 
genial warmth of the season, the 
cheering influence of the sunshine, 
the scenes of beauty around her, 
and somewhat of fresh happiness 
within—had buoyed her up—but 
with the mists of autumn a dimness 
gathered over her spirit; her 
strength diminished, ~ cheek 
grew paler, and the beating of that 
restless heart more perturbed. 
Mine was the eye to Sotect the 
change, yet only now do I see its 
full extent. Watch as we may, in 
earnest affection there is always 
incredulity as to the possibility or 
losing those we love; and youth is 
not quick in discerning the inroads 
of the foe. It is not until we have 
grown old, and seen one after 
another drop away, that we detect 
the insidious progress of the slow 
disease which must overcome at 
length. 

Autumn found me much altered : 
I had gained in energy—I had 
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ined in confidence. Slowly had 

e improvement been at first 
effected, but surely. I had sur- 
mounted many difficulties, and the 
strife had braced my mind wonder- 
fully. I could not have supposed 
that, within the moderate bounds of 
Ripplestone, I could have discovered 
so wide a sphere of action. Up 
early to superintend the improve- 
ments my father had been prevailed 
upon to sanction, I came home to 
breakfast full of health and enjoy- 
ment. It scarcely troubled me that 
my aunt cast glances of disgust at 
my bronzed countenance and high- 
lows. I pretended to be uncon- 
scious of all her taunts, or to laugh 
at them as amusing strokes of wit. 
Then out again to Alderbury, to 
consult with Mr. Keane, or over to 
the distant farm I have once or 
twice mentioned. Then there were 
letters to write, and bargains to 
make, and much to read and learn, 
as to the nature of my occupations. 
The day was scarcely long enough 
for me; and I should have grieved 
when evening stole on, had I not 
had Ella then to cheer. 

There was one difficulty now in 
my way. My aunt had so mewed 
me up in childhood, so jealously 
guarded me from any association 
with those ‘beneath me,’ that of 
them, and their mode of thinking 
and living, I knew nothing. I was 
not proud, but I was shy towards 
them. It had been so impressed 
upon me, that I must not speak to 
them, that it cost me an effort now 
todo so. The peculiarity had clung 
to me in spite of my college ex- 
periences—it clung to me still; and 
now I was obliged to direct those 
very people of whose habits I was 
ignorant, from whom I was separated 
by a barrier which custom had ren- 
dered almost insurmountable to me; 
and I was further fettered by a 
strong suspicion that they were 
more oma than I was in much in 
which I was to instruct them, and 
that they were perfectly aware of 
my deficiencies. There was, how- 
ever, one point in my favour—I felt 
kindly towards them, and I meant 
well. I made many mistakes; I 
was irresolute at first, over-delicate, 
over-sensitive to looks and words ; 
but I was resolved to succeed, and 
before six months were past I felt 
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sure that I was liked and ane 
I might yet be respected. y 
father was perfectly satisfied; he 

ave up everything to my control, 
- about with his newspaper 
or his gun, when he was not ob i 
to dose on the bench with his 
brother magistrates; and he con- 
fided to every one that ‘Jack was a 
good fellow—very.’ 

It was late in autumn when 
Constance wrote to Ella, and begged 
her to join herat Leamington. My 
aunt marvelled at not being included 
in the invitation, but disdained to 
express her indignation. The plan 
proposed was, that Ella was to 
travel under my care. 

Constance was not alone. Mrs. 
Brenton, who had once been her 
governess, was visiting her. She 
was her great resource on all occa- 
sions when a chaperon was required, 
and, apparently, nothing could please 
the lady better than to be so put in 
em To say that Constance 
truly liked and respected her is 
ample praise, for she rarely—I must 
not add never—misplaced her re- 
= The morning after our arrival, 

rs. Brenton, being deep in a book 
at one end of the room, and Con- 
stanceand myself muchmoresociably 
situated at the other, my cousin 
looked up from her work and spoke. 

‘ Will it be a compliment or an 
insult to tell you that you are aged 
since we parted ?” 

‘ A compliment, I think,’ replied 
I, in some astonishment. 

‘I agree with you,’ said she, 
smiling. ‘ You have grown more 
important-looking. Can you guess 
why I have bestowed so much 
thought on your appearance just 
now ’ 

I shook my head. 

* Because I want you to be my 
chaperon this evening.’ 

‘Shawled and turbaned?’ in- 
quired I. 

‘Not exactly. Go to this vile 
ball I must, because I have pledged 
myself to several friends to that 
effect. When I did so, I had some 
hope of Ella’s accompanying me, but 
I see that would be inadvisable. 
Mrs. Brenton will take care of her, 
and you and I will be the dissipated 
ones, for this night only. What I 
meant by calling you my chaperon 
was, that although, for the sake of 
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appearance, we shall go with Mrs. 
Ormington and her party, I shall 
make you a most antl cavalier, 
and as I shall be heartily tired long 
before Mrs. Ormington thoroughly 
wakes up to the enjoyment of the 
scene, you shall there and then 
escort me home, however charming 
may be your partner, however ardent 
your longing for one more waltz.’ 

Of course I consented to the 
scheme. 

‘ We are certain to meet one per- 
son to whom we both have an an- 
tipathy,’ she continued. ‘Some 
very ill wind has blown hither Mr. 
Erasmus Spoonley, whose legal avo- 
cations seemalways to lead, or rather, 
never to interfere with his falling in 
one’s way. I can with difficulty be 
polite to him, yet his officious atten- 
tions are not to be rebuffed. He 
prates to me of Ripplestone and its 
inmates as if you all doted upon 
him. He calls you by your Chris- 
tian name until I wish you had never 
borne one, or that you were blest 
with a Polish cognomen which no 
‘mortal could ever pronounce.’ Im- 
patiently tugging at a knot as if it 
were mysteriously connected with 
Spoonley’s delinquencies, the thread 
snapped, and Constance recovered 
her equanimity with a laugh. ‘ It 
is scarcely worth losing my temper 
on such a subject,’ she added ; ‘ but 
I cannot bear hearing those I love 

rattled about so familiarly by indif- 
erent strangers. It annoys me to 
be told your father is a good old 
soul, and Ella—dear Ella—ah! 
cousin, you should have brought her 
earlier. Why did you not come at 
once when I wrote? She is changed 
—sadly changed.’ 

I heard with terror this confirma- 
tion of my fears. 

‘ Were it only physical,’ said Con- 
stance, mournfully, ‘I should be 
more at ease; but there is some- 
thing mental.’ 

She loved her so truly; I relied so 
fully on her wisdom and counsels, 
that I thought it a venial breach of 
confidence to relate to her all I knew 
of Ella’s struggles and sorrows. She 
listened eagerly. 

‘I wish I had heard this earlier,’ 
she cried. ‘This summer has been 

wasted: change of scene and her 
removal from that evil influence 
might have done much. Oh! what 
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a fatal family ours has been to you 
both, with our detestable pride of 
talent, and aping of superiority.’ 

Constance was so invariably ready 
to oblige me, that I would, for her 
sake, have been almost willing to 
encounter any evil. And to me, 
that wretched ball seemed an evil of 
great magnitude. But I went cheer- 
fully to the ordeal, and tried to look 
very gay when I entered to escort 
her. I had always seen her till now 
in mournirfg. i confess to being 
startled when I encountered her for 
the first time in full dress. Not that 
there was anything in her attire 
which was uncommon,—not that I 
remember or know in the least in 
what sort of fabric she had chosen 
to appear,—dimity, gauze, silk, satin, 
they are all one to me,—but she 
looked so swan-like, so pure, so fair, 
that for a little time 1 could only 
stand and marvel, and feel sure that 
on her every eye would be rivetted. 
T was not fit to carry her shawl, far 
less to feel that hand on my arm, 
and to appear as her protector. 

‘Have you a headache, cousin, 
that you look so grave?’ inquired 
Constance, gently. 

Ella was sitting, contemplating 
her with great admiration. 

‘ No, Constance,’ she interposed ; 
‘ he is criticising your dress.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Constance, quickly, 
‘he does not like it. He is think- 
ing, as I do, what fools we make of 
ourselves, wasting so many pounds, 
which would make others happy, on 
our poor perishable persons, which 
will soon be mere dust and ashes.’ 

‘No,’ I replied; ‘I thought of 
nothing so ghastly. My real sen- 
timent was , 

* What?’ 

‘ That I liked you better in your 
usual dress, because I might better 
venture to give youmy arm. Now 
you look like some creature of 
another sphere, and I r 

‘ Need have no jealousy or dread 
of a superiority which I only owe to 
my uilines, cried Constance, gaily. 
‘ In a few minutes you will be sur- 
rounded by a crowd of angels more 
exquisite still, and you will see them 
glad to be led about by demons even 
more grim than yourself: with 








which consolatory speech she took 
my arm and glided down to her car- 


riage. 
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PEPYS’S 


THERE is no darker period in the 
English annals than that which 
is embraced by the twenty-eight 
years which elapsed between the 
restoration of Charles II. and the 
expulsion of his brother James. 
Public virtue and private morality 
seem to have sunk to the lowest 
level compatible with the main- 
tenance of society, and the re- 
action from the compulsory decorum 
of the Commonwealth to the un- 
bridled licence of the monarchy has 
been the subject of more remark 
than any other incident in our 
history. We are invited to con- 
trast the gloomy formality of Crom- 
well with the careless libertinism of 
Charles, and the stern propriety of 
the Protector’s court with the 
dissoluteness of the King’s. The 
fanatical dictator in his chamber at 
Whitehall, with his immortal secre- 
tary by his side, must have offered 
a very different spectacle from the 
same chamber when occupied by his 
successor and his mistresses; and 
never, perhaps, in the fitful drama 
of human life did the same walls 
encircle a set of men and women of 
the highest rank more thoroughly 
opposed to each other in outward 
manners and inward feelings. In 
some respects this was inevitable. 
The cord had been drawn too tight 
in the one case, and was too suddenly 
relaxed in the other; and making 
every allowance for the irregularities 
which always attend upon the transi- 
tionary states of life, it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that much of 
the gravity under the protectorate, 
and not a little of the folly and 
absurdity so conspicuous under the 
monarchy, were rather assumptions, 
or affectations, than realities. There 
was nothing natural about either; 
and as both were excesses in one 
direction or the other, they had the 
fate which awaits all extravagances 
in every age, and were gradually re- 
pressed by the force of reason, time, 
and humanity. Oliver had one way 
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of governing a kingdom, and Charles 
another. Neither was good: but if 
we confine ourselves to the mere 
fact, it may be doubted whether the 
popular estimate of the superiority 
of the former over the latter can be 
sustained. Cromwell was essentially 
a despot, though a republican one, 
There have been many such in times 
past, and there will be many more 
in the times that are to come. He 
did actually what Charles only de- 
sired to do, but could not accom. 
plish—he ruled without a parlia- 
ment, and was virtually an absolute 
sovereign. England owes much to 
his temperament, but little to his 
political fidelity. He was cold, 
crafty, and energetic; and one of 
the most accomplished statesmen of 
our own age Jescribed him as a 
‘mean and insolent tyrant.t He 
toyed not with women, and despised 
men except in so far as they ad- 
aichnetal to his ambition; and 
though not cruel in the common 
sense of that term, he did cruel 
things. His religion was ‘tainted 
with the most odious and degrading 
of all human vices —hypocrisy,'t 
and yet, such is the wersht which 
belongs to example enforced by 
authority, that he succeeded in im- 
pressing on a whole nation the 
image, at least, of his own saturnine 
theology. In his eyes the constrTv- 
TION was, like the mace, a ‘ bauble,’ 
and he kicked it aside, replacing it 
by his own stern will, and the pikes 
and musquetoons of his legionaries. 
The pressure on the free energies of 
society of such a man, armed as he 
was with the full and undivided 
powers of the state, must have been 
terrific; and the proof that it was 
so is seen in the eagerness which 
was displayed by his countrymen to 
escape from it when death had re- 
moved him from the scene of his 
triumphs. Lord John Russell has 
aneunal in one of his works on 
the probable consequences that 
would have followed the erection 
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of a Cromwellian dynasty in the 
person of his son; but, to say no- 
thing of Richard’s unfitness for the 
kingly office, the thing was, ipso 
Sacto, impossible. Oliver, like Buona- 
parte, was the creation of his age, 
and the representative of its harsher 
features, and the fabric that he 
reared necessarily fell with himself. 
Of course, there can be no comparison 
instituted between his capabilities 
and those of Charles, any more than 
between the talents of Louis XVI. 
and the talents of Napoleon; and 
yet nothing but the incurable vices 
and the impenetrable selfishness of 
Charles prevented him from render- 
ing to his country more solid services 
than were ever effected by Cromwell. 
That it was otherwise we cannot 
help, though we must regret it. 
These reflections have been sug- 
gested by the perusal of the work, 
the title of which is prefixed to this 
article, and which has been before 
the world in a less accessible form 
for the last five-and-twenty years. 
The noble editor has collateral claims 
on the blood of Samuel Pepys, and 
the strange mixture of sense and 
nonsense who performed the func- 
tions of Secretary to the Admiralty 
in the reigns of Charles II. and 
James IT. has the honour of en- 
rolling amonghis remote descendants 
a peer of the realm and a true 
hearted and highly educated English 
gentleman. Lord Braybrooke is 
precisely the kind of man to be en- 
trusted with the duty of editing 
such a work as Pepys's Diary. His 
ample knowledge of life qualifies 
him in a peculiar manner for the 
task he has imposed upon himself, 
and he has executed it with great 
skill and judgment. The brief me- 
moir prefixed to the first volume is 
compiled with much taste, and tells 
us all about the personal history of 
the man that can be now recovered; 
while the foot-notes with which the 
several volumes are enriched assist 
the reader greatly both as regards 
events and individuals. So far, 
then, as Lord Braybrooke is con- 
cerned, the Diary is complete, and 
a very curious performance it is. 
The name Pepys is a peculiar one, 
and would not seem to have be- 
longed to any considerable family, 
though it has been latterly ennobled 
in the person of a distinguished 
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lawyer, lately deceased. We are 
told that the meee $ a 
Pepys were origi of Norfolk, 
but’ "that they ssttied. early in the 
sixteenth century at Cottenham, 
in Cambridgeshire. He himself 
was the son of John Pepys, a citizen 
of London, who carried on the busi- 
ness of a tailor in the metropolis 
till the year 1660, when he retired 
to Brampton, near Huntingdon, to 
a small property, with a rental of 
401. a-year, which he inherited from 
an elder brother, and where he died, 
in 1680. Whether his son Samuel 
was born at this place, Brampton, 
or in London, appears to be doubtful ; 
but not so the date of his birth, 
which is, 23rd February, 1632. His 
rudimentary education he received 
at Huntingdon; but he was after- 
wards removed to St. Paul’s school, 
where he remained till 1650, in 
which year he was sent to Trinit 

College, Cambridge, as a sizar. He 
was subsequently transferred to 
Magdalen, where he obtained a 
scholarship on Smith’s foundation ; 
but how long he remained at the 
University, or what proficiency he 
attained to in literature, is not re- 
corded; though we may infer from 
the facts, that his name is found in 
the College register for 1653, and 
that he married in 1655, that he 
resided at Cambridge in all four 
years, and there acquired those 
higher tastes kick he was en- 
abled to gratify in after years. His 
wife was Elizabeth St. Michel, of a 
good family in Somersetshire, but 
of French original. At the time of 
their union, she was fifteen, and he 
twenty-three; and as he had been 
educated to no profession, and the 
lady was without fortune, the mar- 
riage belongs to the class usually 
denominated imprudent. How the 
London tailor’s son came to be the 
cousin of so important a person as 
Sir Edward Montagu, the first Earl 
of Sandwich, we are not told; but 
so it was; and in the house of 
that distinguished officer the young 
and friendless couple found an 
asylum, and to the connexion thus 
accidentally formed Pepys owed his 
future rise. In what capacity he 
served Sir Edward Montagu is not 
stated—probably as a private secre- 
tary, possibly even as a domestic 
tutor; but there can be no doubt 
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that through this circumstance he 
was introduced into the naval circles 
of the day, which ultimately led 
him to the Admiralty. In 1658, 
three years after his marriage, and 
when i was in the twenty-sixth 
year of his age, he was cut success- 
fully for the stone, an uncommon 
malady in one so young; and he 
ever afterwards kept the anniversary 
of that occurrence as one which he 
was bound to commemorate by a 
sense of gratitude to Divine Provi- 
dence. ‘The lithic diathesis in his 
case was obviously very strong; but 
it did not openly manifest itself 
again during his life, though after 
death his kidneys were found to be 
impacted with calculi, and to be 
adherent to the spine. 
His first public employment was as 
a clerk in the Exchequer office ; but 
having, in 1660, accompanied his 
atron, Sir Edward Montagu, to 
cheveling, to bring home the king 
and the Duke of York, he was, on 
the advancement of the admiral to 
the peerage, and doubtless through 
his influence, promoted to the place 
of Clerk to the Acts of the navy, a 
situation which we presume to have 
been equivalent to the Under-Secre- 
taryship of the Admiralty in our 
days. In the reign of James II. 
he was made Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, and his official connexion with 
that board lasted for the long term 
of eight-and-twenty years, when 
the Revolution of 1688 threw him 
out of employment for the rest of 
his life. e survived that event 
fifteen years, and died at Clapham, 
on the 26th of May, 1703, in the 
seventy-first year of his age. He 
left no direct issue, but bequeathed 
what property he possessed, which 
was not great, to his nephew, Mr. 
John Jackson, with directions, that 
on the decease of that gentleman, 
his books, prints, paintings, and 
manuscripts should go to Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, where they 
remain to this day. His Diary, 
written in short-hand, was begun in 
January, 1659-60, and was continued 
till May, 1669, when failing sight 
compelled him to abandon it. Pepys’s 
Diary, then, contains the jottings 
and reflections of a man who had 
access to the court, and the highest 
nae of the realm, for the 
t nine years of Charles II.’s 


reign; and we are now to inquire 
shortly into the character of the 
writer,and the value of his contri- 
butions to contemporary history. 
Pepys was undoubtedly a vain 
and a selfish man, and tempera- 
mentally addicted to pleasure in its 
most accessible forms. He loved 
good eating, had a Saxon capacit; 
for drink, which he freely indulged; 
and, like his royal master, he was a 
somewhat promiscuous admirer of 
beauty. His abilities, though not 
high, were respectable, and his busi- 
ness habits good; for, considerin 
the large portion of his time whic 
he devoted to mere amusement, and 
especially to the playhouse, he must 
have regulated his hours of labour 
with great exactness to get through 
the work which he did perform. 
He was industrious, curious, and, 
in a certain sense, sagacious; but 
his sagacity was a kind of per- 
sonal quality, if we dare use the ex- 
pression, and seldom busied itself 
about matters that did not imme- 
diately concern himself. He talks 
frequently of the warmth of his 
nature as hurrying him into indis- 
cretions of speech and action which 
he afterwards regretted; but we 
have remarked of these fiery ebulli- 
tions that they were expended chiefly 
upon the inmates of his house, and 
were carefully suppressed in the 
presence of his equals or his supe- 
riors. His littlenesses, by his own 
account, were innumerable ; but they 
were associated with a sort of ge- 
nerous grotesqueness, which, if it 
could not confer dignity upon them, 
effectually relieved them of any allo 
of malignity. Yet this man, wit 
all his frivolities, had many fine and 
even elevated tastes, and some by 
no means despicable attainments. 
Besides his classical knowledge, 
which was respectable as to Latin, 
he read, and probably spoke, three 
of the modern languages—viz., 
French, Italian, and Spanish. He 
was a lover and a collector of books, 
which he valued for something 
more than their gilt covers. He 
delighted in engravings, in which 
he would seem to have had consider- 
able skill; and was not indifferent 
to painting. He appears to have 
had an aptitude for some branches 
of physical science, and he was not 
only an admirer of music, but a 
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composer on a small scale, and an 
occasional performer, both imstru- 
mental sat val He is said to 
have rendered essential service to 
the navy, and it is stated by his 
biographer,—though we confess to 
some incredulity on the subject,— 
that the regulations now in use 
for the government of ships of war 
were drawn up by him, and not by 
the Duke of York, as had been here- 
tofore believed. It is difficult to 
find out what his politics were, or 
even whether he could be said to 
have had any. In early life, he 
probably gave himself little concern 
about the matter, or went with the 
stream ; but it is only naked justice 
to state, that, though attached in 
after life to the Duke of York, from 
whom he had received many sub- 
stantial favours, he does not appear 
to have been insensible to the dangers 
which were likely to accrue to the 
nation from the profligate habits of 
the king, and the abominable cor- 
ruptions which his example tended 
to encourage. 

In his religious profession Pepys 
was a member of the Church of 


England, in the tenets of which he 


been reared, and in commu- 
nion with which he died; but his 
churchmanship sat somewhat loosely 
on him, and there peeps out now 
and then a rather ar contempt 
for ecclesiastics and their calling. 
Yet, strange to say, he was ac- 
cused in his old age of a leaning 
to popery—a formidable charge in 
those days—and sent to the Tower 
by the House of Commons as a 
religious recusant! To his kindred 
he was considerate and affectionate 
after his own way, and in his own 
time he was a recognised patron 
of literature, and a liberal promoter 
of useful undertakings. e shall 
not err much, then, if we represent 
im as a not altogether unamiable 
—— of a public man of the age 
Charles II., who affected no more 
morality than it was convenient to 
carry about with him, and who was 
guilty of no very gross violations of 
_— or private decency in either 
is official or his personal capacity. 
So much for the man. And now 
for the book—that book which every- 
body reads who can get hold of it; 
and successful travesties on the 
style of which may be found in the 
humorous literature of the day. 
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The Diary is undoubtedly an old 
variety of annotation, and in all pro- 
bability it preceded the composition 
of formal Listenien, Traces of its 
existence among the ancient Persians 
and Phenicians may be detected, as 
we think, even in Herodotus. The 
Memorabilia of Xenophon belong 

artly, and the Commentaries of 
4 wholly, to this class of writ- 
ings, of which we have an illustrious 
example in the Journal of Nearchus, 
Alexander the Great’s admiral, the 
fragments of which have been pre- 
served by Arrian; and it is by no 
means impossible that much of what 
we call tradition in reference to very 
remote times may once have had a 
more stable shape than it now pre- 
sents. Active-minded men would 
naturally seek to record their im- 
ressions of contemporaneous events 
or their own gratification ; and the 
use made by Diodorus Siculus of 
the memoranda of the Greek phy- 
sician, Ctesius, shows that this prac- 
tice can boast of a great antiquity. 
We confess, however, to a prejudice 
against that modification of it in 
modern times which deals solely 
with the individual and his feelings; 
for, if we mistake not, it will ge- 
nerally be found that it is not those 
who, from their position or their ex- 
perience have something worth teil- 
ing that are most prone to this habit, 
but those whom a latent craving 
after posthumous notoriety urges to 
the transference to paper of well- 
dressed sentences and holiday re- 
flections. No such motives as these, 
however, could have influenced 
Pepys, though it may be diflicult to 
tell at this distance of time what 
could have induced him to record in 
an unreadable character the daily 
occurrences of what must be re- 
garded as an uneventful life. It 
was the practice of his age, and was, 
—— resorted to by those who 
elt that it was dangerous in an un- 
settled state of society to express 
too freely what they thought of 
public men, and on public affairs. 

Pepys had a t deal of quiet 
cunning about tim, and looked 
steadily to the effect which his 
several actions would have on his 
—r well-being: he was, there- 

ore, not likely to transgress the 
established limits of speech in his 
oral discourse; but as he was gar- 
rulous and restless, the double cover 
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of the diary and a cipher would 
effectually conceal from the ill- 
natured world his political and social 
heresies, if he had any. A man of 
first-rate ability, with his oppor- 
= might have be —— a 
asure to posterity. ut Pepys 
was mene to a effort of thi 
kind; and though his Diary does 
afford us some curious and even 
interesting pictures most inartifi- 
cially drawn, of a very peculiar style 
of manners, with an occasional por- 
trait worth looking at, still it is a 
meagre performance, historically 
speaking, and so thoroughly egotis- 
tical, that it is withthe utmost 
difficulty the writer escapes from 
himself under any circumstances. 

Thus: it commences with the Re- 
storation—an event of no common 
magnitude; but insofar as the worth 
Samuel is concerned, it resolves itse. 
into his emotions on the voyage to 
Holland; the honours which were 
ey bestowed upon him on 
board the admiral’s ship; his sur- 

rise at what he saw and heard in 

utchland, and his safe return to 
Britain after so perilous a voyage. 

The plague visited London while 
he was writing (1665), and he behaved 
nobly during the existence of that 
terrible visitation, remaining at his 
post, while others—including, we 
om to say, the immortal Syden- 

—fled in dismay ; but the history 
of that mysterious malady, and a 
description of the fearful scenes 
which it generated, were reserved 
for a novelist of the next generation, 
whose wonderful pen had the power 
of investing with an air of reality 
whatever it touched. 

The great fire of London followed 
the plague, and the two together 
seemed to fill up the measure of 
wretchedness of the doomed city ; 
but all that we learn about it from 
Pepys is, that he gazed from the 
iealls of his dwelling-house at the 
mighty conflagration, as it rolled 
on from street to street, day after 
day,—that its approach alarmed 
him, and terrified his wife, — and 
that, lest it should imperil his 
gece and chattels, he removed his 
urniture to Deptford, and his gold 
to Brampton, where he buried it in 
his father’s garden. 

The first Dutch war, with all its 
humbling accompaniments, we have 
at greater length, obviously becanse 
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the details belonged to his office 
at the Admiralty, and he was 

rsonally affected by the result. 

ere the Diary is really useful in 
exposing the executive incapacity, 
the corruption, and the disunion, 
which were the prominent charac- 
teristics of that profligate reign; 
but if we take en four great 
incidents, all occurring within a 
few years, and following each other 
in regular succession, we shall at 
once perceive, that in the hands of 
a man of genius, they might have 
been made the groundwork of a 
national epic. Let us be just, hows 
ever, to the memory of one who, at 
the distance of two centuries, re- 
appears amongst us, not only unex- 
pectedly, but in his strictly private 
capacity ; and let us not forget that, 
after all, a diary is not a history, 
and that we should be grateful for 
what we do get, though it may not 
be all that we could desire, nor all 
that we need. 

Pepys was, in some senses, an 
embodiment of his age and class, 
and a vivacious, if not a pro- 
found commentator on such passe 
ing events as he chose to notice, 
There is enough of scandal in the 
Diary to make it piquant, and enough 
of occasional sobriety to impress 
upon it a graver character ; but it is 
the man himself, drawn by his own 
hand, and represented in puris natu- 
ralibus, who is the chief attraction. 
It is his vanities, his simplicities, 
and his moral pruderies,—to term 
them by a gentle name,—which con- 
stitute the charm of the book, and 
account for its popularity. He con- 
ceals nothing, but details his pecca- 
dilloes with an exquisite contempt 
of consequences; nor do we know 
to what personal secrets he might 
not have introduced us, had not 
Lord Braybrooke’s pruning - knife 
lopped off the ‘ indelicacies’ (see 
Preface) which were too gross for 
even ‘ the licentious days to which 
they relate.’ The celebrated Ane 
tin, Bishop of Hippo, set the t 
example of this kind of anatomy, in 
which a man undertakes to dissect 
himself, and Rousseau pushed it to 
a hideous length in his celebrated 
Confessions,—the one to demonstrate 
the triumph of Christianity over 
Pp ism, the other to glorify him- 
self and make the world stare: but 
honest Pepys wrote seemingly to 
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please himself, and not to astonish 
or instruct anybody. His candour 
is certainly most exemplary, and 
ought todisarm criticism cabiccenr 
suspicion, since such a portraiture 
as he has left behind him could not 
have been the composition of a hypo- 
crite. His wife, ‘ poor wretch,’ would 
not appear to have been as com- 
panionable as she should have been, 
according to his rather enlarged no- 
tions of sociality, nor was she the 
sort of woman to trust with small, 
which are sometimes dangerous 
secrets ; for Samuel was a discreet 
man in such matters, and acted on 
the principle that it was wise to re- 
serve some portion of one’s own con- 
fidence for one’s own use. Whether, 
therefore, he flirted obstreporously 
with Knipp in her husband’s pre- 
sence—or gallantly entertained Mrs. 
Pearce, the surgeon’s wife, in her 
husband’s absence—or squeezed the 
hand of a ‘ pretty maid’ whom he 
did not know, but whose beauty in- 
flamed him, and whom he accosted 
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Allen,’ the storekeeper’s daughter at 
Chatham,* he judiciously concluded 
that such passages in his history 
were best confided to the stillness of 
a cipher and a sealed book, if they 
were to be recorded at all: the only 
wonder is, that any man of mature 
age should have thought it worth 
his while to give a permanent, as 
well as ‘ a local habitation’ to such 
undisguised juvenilities. 

This celebrated Diary, then, is read 
for the most partfor amusement. The 
a is quaint, the incidents gene- 

y trifling, and sometimes comical, 
and the tone not troublesomely ele- 
vated in any way. Few men will feel 
themselves rebuked by its loftiness, 
or abashed by its austerity, which 
is a comfort in itsway. It is there- 
fore an admirable companion over a 
good fire, or in a comfortable arm- 
chair, when one would choose to 
forget the vexations of actual life ; 
and if it should occasionally provoke 
a smile, it probably does more than 
a recondite treatise could accom- 


on his way to church—or saluted 


plish. If we want philosophy, we 
freely and frequently ‘ Rebecca 


must go elsewhere ; but for a chat 


* Some of his junketings with this lady were amusing me. She appears 
t' 


first, in 1661, on the occasion of an official visit paid by him to ham, in con- 
junction with Sir William Batten, commissioner of the navy, who entertained, 
amongst others, ‘Mr. Allen and two daughters of his, both very tall, and the 
youngest very handsome, so much as I could not forbear to love her exceedingly.” 
(Vol. i. p. 207.) On the following day he met the fair damsel at an evening party ; 
he accompanies her home to her father’s house, she seeming ‘ to be desirous of his 
favours.’ He stayed there till ‘ two o’clock in the morning, and was most exceed- 
ing merry, and had the opportunity of kissing Mrs. Rebecca very often.’ (Idem. 
p- 210.) Pretty well this for a married man on a second day’s acquaintance! In 
the second volume she is ‘ Becky Allen,’ and in the fifth (1669) we meet with her as 
Mrs. Jowles, ‘ who is a very fine, proper lady, as most I know, and well dressed. 
- + . « She and I to talk, and there had our old stories up, and there I had 
the liberty to salute her often, and she mighty free in kindness to me ; and had 
there been time, I might have carried her to Cobham, as she, upon my pressing it, 
was very willing to go.’ (v. 156.) 

Mrs. Knipp was an actress at the king’s house, and the contemporary of the 
fair and frail Nelly Gwynn, and was one of Pepys’s most intimate female acquaint- 
ances, though it is not easy to decide on the character of the intimacy, which, to 
say the least, was strong. He describes her husband as ‘an ill, melancholy, 
jealous-looking fellow,’ (iii. 134,) and elsewhere as a ‘ brute’ and a ‘ horse-jockey.’ 
She was a lively actress, and, according to our author, a sweet songstress, her style 
being the ballad. Few names occur more frequently in the Diary, and she was 
obviously the cause of much disquietude to Mrs. Pepys, but whether justly or un- 
justly, it is impossible now to determine. ‘After the play, we went into the house 
and spoke with Knipp, who went abroad with us to the Neat Houses in the way to 
Chelsy ; and there, in a box in a tree, we sat and sang, and talked and eat ; my 
wife out of humour, as she always is, when this woman is by.’ (iv. 147.) The 
work abounds in similar passages, of which take one other. ‘ At noon comes 
Knipp with design to dine with Lord Brouncker, but she being undressed, and 
there being much company, dined with me: and after dinner I out with her, and 
carried her to the playhouse, and in the way did give her five guineas as a fairing, 


I having given her nothing a great while, and her coming hither sometimes having 
been matter of cost to her.’ (v. 10.) 
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with an eccentric gentleman of the 
age of the second Charles, we must 
take to Pepys, and after that, ‘ to 
bed, mighty content.’ We are not 
surprised, therefore, at the popular 
reputation which this book oa ob- 
tained ; but let us try whether we 
can extract from it a fragment or 
two of knowledge, historical or other- 
wise. 

In glancing over these volumes, 
we meet some curious traits of man- 
ners, and some instructive illustra- 
tions of the constitution of society 
in the seventeenth century. Pepys, 
for anaes was Officially a aol - 
man, and personally, an educated 
man. His wife, also, was a woman 
of good extraction, and, we are to 
suppose, of cultivated habits, and 
they both had access to the best 
society: yet we detect in their 
ménage evidences of a homely style 
of living strangely at variance with 
their avowed ambition, and their 
occasional ebullitions of grandeur. 
According to modern notions, there 
is an extraordinary familiarity with 
the domestics, male and female, par- 
ticularly when the latter chance to 
be ‘mighty pretty ;’ but we read 
with some astonishment of the maid- 
servant sleeping in a trundle-bed in 
the same apartment where hermaster 
and mistress lay,* and, what is more 
primitive still, of the maid sleeping 
with the mistress, and Samuel him- 
self occupying the ‘ trundle-bed’ be- 
side them!+ This is not common, 
certainly, as a domestic arrangement 
in our time, and was no doubt a 
deviation from established usage 
even then; but the fact that it was 
resorted to by persons in the con- 
dition of life of Mr. Pepys and his 
wife, shows that it was a tolerated 
practice. Its convenience is as ques- 
tionable as its decency ; but we are 
unwilling to deny that it had its 
origin in amiable and kindly feel- 
ings, though the learned secre 
was wont to cuff the ears of his 
wenches when they displeased him, 
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and his lady to administer the strop 
a freely when she waxed wroth. 

ere is nothing perfect any more 
than new under the sun. 

The frequent tavernising, if we 
may coin a word, is another pecu- 
liarity. Pepys was a giant in this 
way, and sang and roystered with 
his wife and his female friends in 
the public houses of the day to a 

gious extent. They seldom 
return home froma walk, or a drive, 
or a sail on the river, without some 
joliy incident of this kind, diver- 
sified by dancing, fiddling, and piping ; 
and the details given in the Dia 
unconsciously impress the mind wit 
the idea of a coarseness bordering 
on downright vulgarity. We can- 
not quote proofs without giving half 
the book, the fact being, that no in- 
considerable portion of the five 
volumes of which the Diary consists, 
is made up of these almost daily, 
and certainly weekly episodes, in 
which roast mutton, venison pasties, 
and fat capons, washed down with 
store of ‘ good drink,’ figure con- 
spicuously. For a pilgrim, a phi- 
losopher, and a sinner, Samuel was 
one of the most jovial dogs who ever 
lived; and he has all the look of it, 
if the frontispiece may be trusted, 
his bluff cheeks and ample double 
chin denoting anything but an an- 
chorite; but we suspect that the 
r wife was an unwilling contri- 
autor to these revelries, and that 
not a little of the discomfort of her 
lot, which peeps forth in bickerings 
iment was the consequence 
of her husband’s fondness for these 
bacchanal pastimes, joined to that 
old and inveterate source of a 
misery, ete injuria forme, for 
the lad a cuniediy jealous, and 
not without reason—whereat ‘I 
greatly troubled, but did presently 
satisfy her!’ 

Tea was a novelty in those days, 
and as the matter is not without his- 
torical interest, we subjoin in a note 
the few passages in which it is men- 


* This occurred twice ;—first on the road to Brampton, at the Reindeer Inn, 
Bishop Stortford, kept by a notorious person, of whose early history at Cambridge 
Pepys had some knowledge ; and secondly, at his father’s house in Brampton, when 


he went to bury his gold in the garden. 
and I in one bed, and the girl in another, in the same room, and lay ve 


(v. 217.) 


‘ We to supper, and so to bed ; my wife 


well.’ 


‘ My wife and I in the high bed in our chamber, and Willet (the maid) 


in the trundle-bed, which she desired to lie in by us.’ (Id. 220.) 
+ ‘I lay in the trundle-bed, the girl being gone to bed to my wife.’ (v. 224.) 


This was at Brampton. 
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tioned by Pepys.* This leaf is sup- 
posed to have been first introduced 
into Europe by the Dutch, probably 
about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century; but it was so little 
known in England in the middle of 
that century, that, in 1664, the East 
india Company presentedtwo pounds 
two ounces of it to the king as a rare, 
and therefore valuable offering. 
Tobacco was probably in general 
use by this time, having been intro- 
level: into England in 1583; but it 
was not one of Pepys’s luxuries, 
though he speaks of its cultivation 
at Winchcombe, in Gloucestershire, 
in the year 1667, (iv. 199) and talks 
of it in — as — of antidote 
against the e. 

The ssineieal ieuenaniets left upon 
the mind by the picture of life pre- 
sented in these volumes is, that in 
the rank to which the writer be- 
longed, there was much substantial, 
though it may be rude, comfort,— 
lots of ‘cake and ale,’ but no great 
refinement; and that, upon the 
whole, there was a mand. 1 Si 
pancy between the pretensions of 
the — of his condition and their 
personal habits, the former being 
grand, and the latter not unfre- 
aay mean. We have little 

oubt, however, that the tone of 
society was freer than it is now, 
and that though the feudal distine- 
tion of ranks might be more rigidly 
observed, the inequalities of social 
position were less conspicuous among 
the middle classes and less op- 
pressively felt. Pepys himself was 
a lover of dress and finery, and car- 
ried this passion to a ludicrous 
height—a peculiarity which his bio- 
pher thinks he may have inherited 
rom his father the tailor: but we 
discover through this weakness that 
male attire of the better sort was a 
costly article in those days, and that 
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a lady in her holiday suit was a very 
expensive affair, and nearly as im- 

sing as a three-decker under sail. 

uch of the time of both sexes was 
spent out of doors, and, as we 
occasion already to remark, was not 
oman either profitably or ele- 
gantly ; and the perusal of the Diary 
would perhaps justify the conclusion 
that the domestic life of the age of 
the second Charles was neither so 
complete nor so blameless as that of 
our own day, though, with fashion- 
able clubs and minor enormities of 
the same kind before us in all direc- 
tions, we have, after all, little to say 
on the subject. 

A practice prevailed in the age of 
Pepys, which only expired within 
our memory, of under-paying public 
officers, who were allowed to make 
up a deficient income by the impo- 
sition of fines or fees, and, as it 
would seem, by the acceptance of 
bribes, or, as they were euphemisti- 
cally termed, ‘ gifts.’ Of these, our 
secretary obtained a fair share, and 
from the openness with which he 
deals with the subject, there can be 
little doubt that he looked upon the 
usage as being perfectly compatible 
with the honest discharge of his 
duties. Still he had manifestly no 
wish that the extent of these gra- 
tuities should be generally known, 
nor the persons from whom he re- 
ceived them: and it is amusing to 
witness the mixture of dread of dis- 
covery, and of pleasure at the in- 
crease of his hoards, which his secret 
notices of them indicate. He liked 
the money, and took it without 
scruple ; Lat he had a salutary 
horror of publicity in this matter, 
and though probably no worse than 
his neighbours, he wisely consigned 
the history of these pecuniary trans- 
actions to the safe keeping of his 
Diary. Great abuses also prevailed 


* 25th Sept. 1660.—‘I did send for a cup of tea, a China drink of which I 


never had drank before.’ (i. 137.) 


13th Dec. 1665.—‘ To Mrs. Pierce’s, where he and his wife made me drink 


some tea.’ (iii. 136.) 


28th June, 1667.—‘ Home, and there find my wife making of tea, a drink 
which Mr. Pelling, the Potticary, tells her is good for her cold and defluxions.’ 


(iv. 100.) 


+ ‘This day, (7th June, 1665,) much against my will, I did in Drury-lane see 


two or three houses marked with a red cross upon the doors, and ‘ Lord have mercy 
on us!’ writ there, which was a sad sight to me, being the first of the kind that, to 
my remembrance, I ever saw. It put me in an ill conception of myself and my 
smell, so that I was forced to buy some roll tobacco to smell and to chaw, whic: 
took away the apprehension.’ (iii. 23.) 
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among the contractors for the navy, 
who would seem to have been a 
thoroughly dishonest set; and it is 
but justice to Pepys to add, that he 
did his best to control their disgrace- 
ful rapacity. We find likewise that 
much irregularity existed in the 
allocation and distribution of prize- 
money, and we read with a blush 
that this was looked to as a source 
of national as well as individual 
revenue. If we understand him 
rightly, the moneys thence derived 
were all that ~ aan 
to count upon for equipping a fleet 
in 1667-8. but i somewhat 
cloudy here: not so, however, as to 
the troubles he and his principal, 
Lord Sandwich, got into about the 
Dutch prize-money for the year 
1665, which, by an order from the 
commander, was summarily appro- 
priated by the captors, =i ap nied 
exclusively to their own benefit. This 
is expressly stated to have been ac- 
cording to the established usage of 
the service, but for some reason or 
other it was otherwise esteemed by 
the parliament, who made a noise 
about it, whereupon Pepys was 
‘ mighty troubled;’ yet he ate, drank, 
and was merry, and ultimatel 
wriggled himself out of the diff 
culty.* 
The custom of appointing a dis- 
tinguished land officer to the com- 
mand of a fleet, which prevailed 
during the Commonwealth,¢ was 
continued in the reign of Charles IT.; 
and in the year 1666, the Duke of 
Albemarle (Monk), who had no pre- 
vious experience of maritime affairs, 
was appointed admiral of the fleet, 
and aan him Prince Rupert served, 
who, though a soldier by profession, 
was not wholly unskilled in nautical 
matters. Admiral Montagu, now 
Earl of Sandwich, who had served 
with credit as a sea-captain under 
Oliver, and had been the companion 
of Blake, seems to have been a brave 
and an able seaman; but he was at 
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this time the victim of a faction, and 
having been superseded in his com- 
mand, and sent into honourable 
banishment as ambassador to Spain, 
the charge of the fleet devolved on 
Monk and Prince Rupert, who 
fought that doubtful battle with the 
Dutch, in June, 1666, which has 
been so much commented on ever 
since. There is an excellent account 
of it in Pepys’s third volume (p. 200), 
front which it appears that the po- 
pular dissatisfaction with the result 
ran high, and that both the com- 
manders were much blamed for doing 
somuchless than the nationexpected. 

The truth, however, is, that the 
fault, if any there was, lay in the 
system, which was thoroughly bad, 
and not in the men; everything 
connected with the public service 
being conducted in a careless and 
ruinous manner. This extended 
even to the payment of the sailors, 
which was neglected, and the Admi- 
ralty was beset by clamorous appli- 
cants for those wages they had won 
and fought for; but poor Pepys had 
none to give, and a perfect disor- 
anization of naval Siecipiine fol- 
owed. The seamen not only de- 
serted their ships, but joined the 
enemy, because, according to Pepys’s 
informant, they were ‘better used 
by the Dutch than by the king,’ 
(iv. 124), and are said to on assisted 
at the capture of the Royal Charlesat 
Chatham in the previous year, when 
the boom was broken, and the Dutch 
admiral passed Upnor Castle, and 
attacked the ships lying off the dock- 
yard. We meet also with frequent 
notices of the disobedience of cap- 
tains, and with comparisons between 
the old and rough and the new and 
gentlemanlike set, the latter being 
the especial abhorrence of the 
Duchess of Albemarle; but all 
leading to the conclusion that the 
affairs of the nation were never more 
cruelly neglected than in the reign 
of Charles II. To do him justice, 


* Bee vol. iii., and the references in the Index. 

+ Blake was fifty years of age when he was transferred by Oliver from the 
command of a regiment of dragoons to the command of a squadron of ships, and 
was ever afterwards known as Admiral Blake. 

$ ‘ The duchesse cried mightily out against the having of gentlemen captains 
with feathers and ribbands, and wished the king would send her husband to sea 
with the old plain sea captains that he served with formerly, that would make their 
ships swim in blood, though they could not make leagues (¢.¢., treaties) as captains 


now-a-days can.’ (iii, 145.) 
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the Duke of York is seen to much 

eater advantage than the king in 
these several transactions. He had 
a natural aptness for business, and 
he loved and would have cherished 
the naval service; but the royal 
necessities absorbed the moneys 
voted by parliament, and the royal 
selfishness was too strong to be van- 
quished by any consideration for the 
public good. 

Of public men, with historical 
names of greater or less value, we 
have a complete galaxy, and nu- 
merous anecdotes, to which histo- 
rians, great and small, and male and 
female, have been not a little in- 
debted. Foremost in the group 
stand the royal brothers, two men 
whom the ceetr of a confiding 
nation raised from the depths of 
misery, and who repaid the mighty 
favour by disappointing every hope 
that was formed of them. We have 
read much about them, first and last, 
from Burnet down to Hallam and 
Macaulay; yet no writer has left 
so disagreeable an impression upon 
our minds of the character of Charles 
as Pepys, who knew him personally, 
and had no motive for recording any- 
thing to his disadvantage if he could 
have helped it, and who, when he 
did so, was apparently not aware 
that he was guilty of any kind of 
posthumous lese-majesty. We find 
nothing in the Diary of that easy 
gaiety of which we have heard so 
much, and which tended to relieve 
the harsher features of the king’s 
temper in the estimation of his con- 
temporaries, and even to obtain for 
his memory a certain degree of po- 
pularity from posterity, but the un- 


* There is no end to Pepys’s garrulity on this favourite theme. 
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deniable evidences of a systematic 
and heartless moral corruption, 
which tainted everything that it 
touched. His conversation he stig- 
matizes as weak; and in six years 
after the Restoration it was the de- 
liberate conviction of Sir William 
— aa ae of — 
achable lo and integrity, an 
cenonediy Veincided in by Pepys, 
that he would speedily bring the 
nation to ruin. His court was dis- 
tinguished for nothing but rank pro- 
fligacy; nor did he attempt, like his 
more circumspect brother of France, 
Louis XIV., to throw a veil of 
decency over the irregularities of his 
rivate life; and it admits of no 
oubt that he and his brother did 
more to break down the tone of the 
English female mind in the higher 
walks of life, than any two men who 
ever tried it. Pepys’s devotion to 
beauty amounted to a mild delirium, 
and extended even to the admiration 
of Lady Castlemaine—‘a woman,’ 
to use the language of Hume, ‘ pro- 
digal, rapacious, dissolute, violent, 
revengeful,’ (vii. 392;) and in the 
Diary there are numerous frag- 
mentary anecdotes of that imperious 
dame, which, while they astonish us 
by their extreme simplicity, attest 
the degraded standard of taste which 
Charles had succeeded in establish- 
ing.* Hume, with that indifference 
to the moral aspects of a question 
which is one of the chief blemishes 
of his work, calls him ‘a civil, 
obliging husband ;’ while Pepys, in 
more homely phraseology, describes 
him as an undutiful and unkind one. 
* He loves not the queen at all, but 
is rather sullen to her; and she, by 


Let the fol- 


lowing samples of his fascination suffice :—‘ My Lady Castlemaine is removed as to 
her bed from her own home to a chamber at Whitehall, next to the king’s own, 
which I am sorry to hear, though I love her much.’ (ii. 140.) ‘To the duke’s 
house, and saw ‘Macbeth.’ The king and court there, and we just under them and 
my Lady Castlemaine, and close to a woman that comes into the pit, a kind of 
loose gossip that pretends to be like her, and is so, something. And my wife, by 
my troth, as pretty as any of them: I never thought so much before: and so did 
Talbot, and W. Hewer, as I heard, they said one to another. The king and Duke 
of York minded me, and smiled upon me, at the handsome woman near me: but 
it vexed me to see Moll Davis, in the box over the king’s and my Lady Castle- 
maine’s, look down upon the king, and he up to her: and so did my Lady Castle- 
maine once, to see who she was: but when she saw Moll Davis, she looked like 
fire, which troubled me.’ (v. 70.) This shameless woman was the ancestress of 
the Fitzroys, Dukes of Grafton, and died, neglected and despised, at Chiswick, in 
1709, by which time she must have reached the age of 66. One of her grand- 
daughters, Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of the Earl of Litchfield, married Dr. 
Young, the author of the Night Thoughts. 
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all reports, incapable of children,’ 
(ii. 286.) ‘I did hear that the queen 
is much grieved of late at the king’s 
neglecting her—he not having once 
supped with her this quarter of a 
year, and almost every night with 
my Lady Castlemaine,’ (id. 140.) 
This was within a year after her 
marriage, and was part of the system 
of tyranny pursued by Charles to 
break down the determination of 
Catherine not to receive Lady Castle- 
maine as one of the ladies of her 
bed-chamber; and in this un- 
chivalrous attempt to —_ his 
wife the first gentleman of England 
succeeded, and from that moment 
she became a cipher in her own 
court. Charles afterwards treated 
her with that easy politeness that 
was natural to him where his feelings 
were not interested; but he bestowed 
his affections upon others, and de- 
clined an offer of a visit from her in 
his last illness, preferring to die in 
the arms of his mistress, Louise de 
Querouaille, the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth. He would have been the 
monster that some have chosen to 
describe him had he entered into the 
vile intrigue for a divorce at one 
time seriously meditated by the pro- 
fligate set who surrounded him ;* 
and still more so had he become a 
arty to the conspiracy against her 
ife and honour which grew out of 
Titus Oates’s foul plot: but the 
charges of that despicable miscreant 
led to her permanent separation 
from her husband, and her removal 
from Whitehall. No one knew 
better than he did that the accusa- 
tions of Oates against his neglected 
queen were worthless calumnies ; 
and it is creditable to his memory 
that, cold, selfish,.and sensual man 
as he was, he resisted the epidemic 
madness, and stoutly declared that 
he would not ‘stand by and see an 
innocent woman abused.’ This ill- 
used lady, who had, according to 
Mr. Hume, so civil and obliging a 
husband, resided at Somerset House, 
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as soomn dowager, after the king’s 
death; and in 1692 returned to 
Lisbon, where she died, in the year 
1705, at the age of sixty-three. 
Pepys was a follower of the Duke 
of York, to whom he was personally, 
as well as officially attached. We 
have, consequently, numerous notices 
of him, mn generally in a commen- 
datory strain; for there can be no 
doubt that the duke possessed good 
business habits, and was attentive to 
his duties as Lord High Admiral. 
He would appear, also, to have been 
accessible to the parties with whom 
he had to deal, and to have taken a 
deep interest in the naval prosperity 
of England ; and as he was not then 
the very important political per- 
sonage that he afterwards became, 
his conduct had a less direct: bearing 
at that time on the well-being of the 
nation than the behaviour of his 
brother. He had not yet acquired 
that fatal celebrity which must now 
ever adhere to his name, neither 


had he sacrified three crowns for a 
mass;f and it must be admitted, 
that, upon the whole, and consider- 
ing the manners of the age, he 
aeeen in creditable colours in the 


lary. At any rate, we are not 
called upon to enter on a minute 
analysis of the Duke of York’s cha- 
racter in the earlier years of Charles’s 
reign; but as the memory of that 
unhappy prince has been pursued 
with remarkable bitterness, we may 
stop for a moment to inquire shortly 
into the insinuation of cowardice, 
sometimes rising to the form of a 
direct charge, which has been urged 
against him in his naval capacity. 
James has enough to answer for 
without the addition of a doubtful 
infirmity ; and, unless the accusa- 
tion can be substantiated on better 
evidence than is afforded by tradi- 
tion and lampoons, it were wiser to 
discard it altogether. 

The Duke of York commanded 
the English fleet in the furious action 
with the Dutch in June, 1665, with 


* Buckingham offered to rid the king of her altogether, by carrying her off 
to the Plantations, in order to make way for La Belle Stewart, afterwards Duchess 
of Richmond, of whom he was enamoured, and whose scruples he could only over- 
come by making her his wife ; but the king rejected the odious proposal with 


horror. 


+ The contemptuous remark of Louvois, Archbishop of Rheims, at St. Ger- 
mains, when James retired to France in 1688: Voila un bon homme, qui a quitté 


irgis royaumes pour wne messe. 
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Prince Rupert and the Earl of 
Sandwich under him. The defeat 
of the Dutch was complete ; but, as 
happened afterwards to the Duke of 
Albemarle, and with much less 
cause, the public was discontented 
with the result.* 


It is affirmed (says Hume), and with 
an appearance of reason, that this 
victory might have been rendered more 
complete had not orders been issued to 
slacken sail by Brounker, one of the 
duke’s bed-chamber, who pretended 
authority from his master.+ The duke 
disclaimed the orders; but Brounker 
never was sufficiently punished for his 
temerity. It is allowed, however, that 
the duke behaved with great bravery 
during the action.—(Vol. vii. p. 403.) 

The historian subjoins in a note 
the substance of what King James 
afterwards stated in his Memoirs 
about this affair, which amounts to 
this, that the House of Commons 
having taken up the matter, he 
could do no more than dismiss 
Brounker from his service, other- 
wise he would have tried him by 
martial law for disobedience of 
orders. Let us now turn to Pepys, 
and see what he says about it. 

This day (3 June, 1665) they engaged, 
the Dutch neglecting greatly the wind 
they had of us, by which they lost the 
benefit of their fire-ships. The Earl of 
Falmouth, Muskerry, and Mr. Richard 
Boyle, killed on board the duke’s ship, 
the ‘Royall Charles,’ with one shot, 
their blood and brains flying in the 
duke’s face, and the head of Mr. Boyle 
striking down the duke, as some say. 
Earle of Marlborough, Portland, Rear- 
Admirall Sansum, to Prince Rupert, 
killed, and Captain Kirby and Ableson, 
Sir John Lawson, wounded on the knee, 
hath had some bones taken out, and is 
likely to be well again.t Upon re- 
ceiving the hurt, he sent to the duke for 
another to command the ‘ Royall Oake.’ 
The duke sent Jordan out of the ‘St. 
George,’ who did brave things in her. 
Captain Jeremiah Smith, of the ‘ Mary,’ 
was second to the duke, and stepped be- 
tween him and Captain Seaton of the 
‘Urania,’ 76 guns, and 400 men, who 
had sworn to board the duke; killed 
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him 200 men, took the ship, himself 
losing 99 men, and never an officer 
saved but himself and lieutenant. His 
master, indeed, is saved, but his leg cut 
off. Admirall Opdam blown up, Trump 
killed, and said by Holmes; all the rest of 
their admirails, as they say, but Everson, 
whom they dare not trust for his affec- 
tion to the Prince of Orange, killed. 
We have taken and sunk, as is believed, 
about twenty-four of their best ships ; 
killed and taken near 8 or 10,000 men, 
and lost, we think, not above 700. A 
greater victory never known in the 
world. They are fled; some 43 got 
into the Texell, and others elsewhere, 
and we in pursuit of the rest.—(Vol. iii. 
p. 24.) 


Such is the narrative of this great 
battle, written by an officer of the 
Admiralty five days after it was 
fought, and before any public 
clamour could be got up about it; 
and as he was writing in cipher, there 
was no reason why he should not 
have recorded rumours to the duke’s 
disadvantage had any such reached 
him ; for Pepys was not troubled 
with too much squeamishness in 
these matters. On the 23rd, how- 
ever, three weeks after the action, 
he relates a conversation with his 
old patron, the Earl of Sandwich, 
who, whatever his military virtues 
may have been, was undoubtedly a 
querulous and a vain man; and in 
it we find something like an allusion 
to, backwardness on the duke’s part, 
which was probably the origin of 
the defamatory reports that have 
come down to us; for what Lord 
Sandwich told to Pepys he probably 
communicated to others. He was 
not noticed in the public despatch 
so omneaty as he thought he 
deserved, and complained bitterly 
gg slight that had been put upon 


Lord Sandwich did take me aside in 
the robe-chamber, telling me how much 
the duke and Mr. Coventry did, both in 
the fleet and here, make of him, and 
that in some opposition to the prince: 
* * * yet that all the discourse of the 
town, and the printed relation, should 





* This is a good old English habit, of which Byng was the victim in the 


middle of last century, and Sir Robert Calder early in the present. 


The battle of 


Trafalgar is the only naval action of modern times that satisfied the requirements 


of the nation. 


+ Harry Brouncker, we presume, brother to Lord Brouncker, who was after- 
wards made comptroller of the navy. Of the character and occupations of this 
Mr. Brouncker something may be learnt in vol. iv. p. 89, of the Diary. 


t He died of his wounds, 
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not give him one word of honour, my 
lord thinks very strange: he assuring 
me, ‘that, though by accident the prince 
was in the van in the beginning of the 
fight for the first pass, yet all the rest 
of the day my lord was in the van, and 
continued so, That notwithstanding 
all this noise of the prince, he had hardl 
a shot in his side, nor a man killed, 
whereas he above thirty in the hull, 
and not one mast whole, nor yard ; but 
the most battered ship of the fleet, and 
lost most men, saving Captain Smith, of 
the ‘Mary.’ That the most the duke did 
was almost out of gun-shot; but that, 
indeed, the duke did come up to my 
lord’s rescue after he had a great while 
fought with four of them. How poorly 
Sir John Lawson performed, notwith- 
standing all that was said of him, and 
how his ship turned out of the way, 
while Sir John Lawson himself was upon 
the deck, to the endangering of the 
whole fleet. It therefore troubles my 
lord that Mr. Coventry should not men- 
tion a word of him wm his relation.’— 
(Vol. iii. p. 32.) 

Here the mischief is out, and the 
Duke of York suffers in such good 
company as to bravery, that little 
more need be said about it, the 
courage of Prince Rupert, at least, 
thus indirectly assailed, being be- 
— all suspicion, and that of Sir 

ohn Lawson, who lost his life on 
this occasion, equally so. We should 
probably have had none of these 


ANTIQUITY AND 


THERE are several kindsor degrees 
of old age, widely different, yet 
easily and hehitaaliy confounded. 
We speak of an old tree, and of an 
old man; of an old coin, and of an 
old kingdom; of an old custom, and 
of an old institution. The tree is a 
wreck, the man almost a prophet; 
the coin has dwindled from its mint 
weight, the kingdom has _ thriven 
wondrously; the custom is obsolete, 
the institution vigorous. But we 
speak of them all as old. We are 
little prone to discriminate in our 
application of that household word, 
or to analyse the reverential associa- 
tions with which it is surrounded. 
By a certain amiable self-denial, we 
are indeed apt to lavish our respect 
most affectionately upon the objects 
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dis ing reports, had Lord Sand- 
wich not been overlooked in the 
despatch, and where the character 
of a conspicuous officer in command 
is at stake, we are not disposed to 
rest much on the testimony of a dis- 
appointed subordinate. The duke 
was not a hero, that may be granted ; 
but it has been well remarked, that 
‘itis not likely that in a pursuit, 
whereeven personsof inferior station, 
and of the most cowardly disposi- 
tion, acquire courage, a commander 
should feel his spirits to flag, and 
should turn from the back of an 
enemy whose face he had not been 
afraid to encounter.’* 

We had intended to have said 
something about Clarendon, Penn, 
Middleton, and others, who enjoyed 
a greater or less share of notoriety 
in their day; but our remarks have 
already extended beyond the limits 
of conveniency, and we must refer 
those who are curious in literary 
gossip to the work itself, which con- 
tains, though in a fragmentary form, 
the germs of much reflection on the 
past history of this monarchy. Upon 
the whole, its revelations need not 
excite envy, even in a political point 
of view; and a laudator temporis acti 
may, perchance, if it so like him, find 
a cure for many respectable preju- 
dices in a perusal of Sovse's Diary. 


NOVELTY. 


which are most distant. The time 
which glides away within or near 
our ken, seems to confer less dignit 
than that which expired far beyond. 
We undervalue the antiquity which 
we behold living, thrivmg, among 
us, in the unseen presence of what 
appears a more ancient and venerable 
age. But still familiarly we call both 
one and the other o/d. We seldom 
or never pause to consider which is 
the oldest. 

Yet, if there is any merit or praise 
in the sentiment now alluded to, it 
were surely well not to lessen its 
worth in this spendthrift manner. 
And no word need be said here in 
behalf of feelings which all times 
and countries have united to 
extol. Nor is it necessary to dwell 





* Hume, ubi supra. 
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upon the various claims which exact 
our homage, and bring prince and 
peasant, painter and poet, historian 
and philosopher, to worship together 
as in a common sanctuary. The 
picturesqueness and the mystery, the 
thirst for knowledge and excitement 
of research, the piety and devotion, 
which lead our steps to the ruined 
temples of our own forefathers and 
the barbaric relics of eastern tyranny 
—or shorten our days in deciphering 
the time-worn medal and crumbling 
inscription —or enchain us in the 
vaults stored with mouldering parch- 
ments, and the squalid abodes 
where tradition yet may linger—or 
lastly, guide our pilgrimage through 
those awful scenes which were hal- 
lowed by the day-spring of our faith 
—are inducements and impulses 
which will command our sympathy, 
even when degraded by puerile 
sentimentalism, or disenchanted by 
antiquarian D yp mee b or profaned 
by polemical disputation. Yet we 
may for a moment consider how far 
age enters really as an element of 
our reverence. 

Few wanderers can have lingered 
through one of those half-sylvan 
districts of which agriculture has not 

et despoiled our land, where less 
Reel trees are still allowed to 
mingle with the close trimmed hedge- 
row elms, without having their foot- 
steps occasionally arrested by one 
remarkable for its size, or more than 
commonly picturesque: a relic of the 
days when a forest overspread the 
country, and cultivation prevailed 
merely under shelter of the town or 
the castle. A noble object the tree 
may be, old beyond all reckoning, 
stretching its gaunt arms to the sky, 
apparelled but scantily with foliage, 
riven and blanched by lightning, 
hollow within its vast trunk, dying 
from its extremities as it has on 
been dead at heart. A certain awe 
steals over us as we contemplate 
the venerable ruin, and we may 

onder vaguely of the ages occupied 
in its growth, and the great events 
which have passed in the land during 
that long tome of years. But 
summer and winter, sunshine and 
storm, these are the only changes 
that have concerned the tree. 

Pass to the other side. There, 
screened by the hoary trunk, stands 
the shaft of a broken cross, mossy 
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and weather-worn, on a low, dilapi- 
dated pedestal, an object in itself too 
humble to gain your notice, but 
situated as it is, and being what it 
is, awakening and stirring all the 
depths of your heart: telling you, 
that here in those old days, coeval 
perhaps with the prime of that great 
tree, came men, your ancestors, the 
founders of your race, for no trivial 
purpose, no holiday pastime—though 
even that were interesting,—but to 
worship, in the main as you stiil 
worship, or possibly—to kill. All 
the sorrows and hopes of humanity 
may have been poured forth before 
that crumbling cross; or the tree 
may have ambushed a murderer, and 
been nurtured with man’s blood. 
And when was the symbol broken, 
and why has it been suffered to decay? 

Or again: roam over those wide 
moorlands in our western counties, 
where ite and its kindred rocks 
everywhere defy the plough, and 
rising in places from the shallow soil, 
frown sternly over the desolation 
from the carns and tors. Much you 
will find there to interest and to be 
admired; in the long sweeps of 
heather and furze, changing ever in 
tint with the changing sky; in the 
deep ravines worn by the moorland 
rivulets in their way to the low 
country; in the fantastic piles of 
rock ab not seldom simulate the 
towers built by men; in the stunted 
and strangely twisted oaks, beneath 
whose shade the cottagers will tell 
you, stalk the ghosts of the wise men 
of old. Despitethe winds and storms, 
which for ages have swept over the 
waste, you may think that it has 
never known change, so slow and 
imperceptible is the influence of the 
elements. The antiquity of the 
desolation will strike you with a 
certain awe, not unaccompanied by 
a vague pleasure, but affecting the 
senses rather than the soul. 

But as you walk, you shall see on 
the horizon a group of stones, ar- 
rangedwith anorder not discoverable 
inthe most deceptive of the mountain 
tors. You approach, and find your- 
self in presence of a monument more 
ancient than the cross beside the tree. 
It is a cromlech, the work probably 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
land. And what a flood of associa- 
tions it lets loose upon your thought. 
Like the ground shaded by that 
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t tree, this wild moor has also 
n alive with the footsteps of men. 
Their worship was not your worship, 
their “9 is forgotten, their his- 
tory a blank. The learned dispute 
respecting the yee of the monu- 
ment beside you. Dark as the clouds 
that roll over the waste, is the life 
of that primeval people. But they 
were men. This lonely wilderness 
also has been the scene of human 
passion. And = will pursue your 
way from the ghostly cromlech, with 
your interest in the surrounding 
andseape far enhanced by the re- 
flection that desolate and forlorn as 
it is to-day, it was of yore busy with 
the cares and resonant with the 
voices of men. 

Yet another illustration, of a 
different, perhaps opposite kind. 
Among our lighter affections none 
is more familiar than the fondness 
we feel for anything, of which the 
worth is mainly due to the time it 
has been in our possession. The 
relic should scarcely be of such 
value as to require pains for its safe- 
keeping, nor honk it be liable to 
decay either by neglect or by use. 
That it has accompanied the chances 
and changes of life through so many 
pret. may seem attributable to 

azard rather than to care. To 
another it may be worth little or 
nothing. It offers no temptations to 
dishonesty, it has no attractions for 
avarice. It will be none the less 
dear, because any utility it may once 
have possessed, has been long super- 
seded. It will be prized all the more, 
because to a stranger it appears as 
mere refuse, not worthy even of a 
corner of our desk. Oddity or defect 
will probably enhance our regard. 
And to any demand, why we so much 
cherish the trinket, we shall quietly 
reply, by referring to the time we 
have possessed it. 

So then it is not absolutely anti- 
quity that calls forth our deepest 
emotion. The granite tors of the 
moor are far older than the monu- 
ment erected from their disrupted 
fragments. Over the waste as they 
frown now, so they frowned for long 
ages, beforea fierce multitude howled 
at their feet around the wicker idol, 
and the stone altar was reddened 
with men’s blood. So would they 
frown still, if science taught to fer- 
tilize the stubborn soil, and corn- 
VOL. XLIV. NO. CCLXII. 
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fields waved yellow where the upland 
is a with the heather-bells. 
But they have no part in the annals 
of your race. o human hands 
9g up their colossal towers. No 
ife speaks to you from their grim 
front. They are dead. Dead, not 
even as the things that once had 
life—for no change attends their 
inanimate forms; centuries roll away, 
and they are still the same. 

Beside them the cromlech is a 
thing of yesterday. But it tells a 
far different tale. Voiceless them- 
selves, the grey stones find expression 
from their method. Nature, as we 
term it, raised them not; chance, in 
our phrase, flung them not together. 
They are a tomb, and they speak to 
us of life. Life, like our own, has 
throbbed in the mould on which 
they stand. They, and a few like 
them, are the sole relics of one 
branch of the family of man. They 
mark an era in his history. They 
carry us back to his youth, and so 
tell us of his growth. We are not 
unchangeable like the tors of the 
moor; and the cromlech that reminds 
us of our progress, seems to partake 
of our life. 

But return to the great tree. That 
has grown from a sapling; has put 
forth its strength, still lives. Tf life 
be the chief spring of our sympathy, 
shall not the aged tree win it? It 
is not changeless like the mountain 
tors. With each season it wears a 
different aspect—with every year it 
assumes an altered form. Ah, yes; 
and now it is dying. Long since, its 
substance has perished—year by 

ear, it bears less nurture to its 
ranches; already, indeed, they are 
withered. The tree will die, and 
the plough pass over its place. 
What sympathy have we with life 
like this? But the cross beneath 
its shade! Like the cromlech, that 
symbol marks an epoch in man’s 
history; a more recent epoch—for 
the cross is more modern than the 
cairn—an epoch more momentous, 
for the rude stones are but a tomb, 
and the sculptured shaft is the token 
of eternal life. Spirit looks forth from 
every crumbling line, and asserts in 
the strongest sense the ceaseless a 
gress of our race and of ourselves 
—a progress not to terminate like 
the trees, not limited to the earth, 
but in which we advance for ever. 
GG 
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The difference between material 
and spiritual antiquity is felt the 
moment the ideas are presented. 
So long a preface may be deemed 
superfluous. Yet we shall venture 
to pursue the subject a little further. 
The old age of the moorland tors is 
indistinguishable from the youth. 
In fact, they have no age. Nothing 
can grow old that feels not the lapse 
of time. The old age of the tree is 
decay. Its worth is past. It has 
had its prime, and wasted it. It 
will vanish and be forgotten. And 
similarly even with the material 
works of man. The cromlech which 
so kindled our curiosity, is cambered 
with herbage, sunk in the rising 
soil, broken to enrich vulgar cabinets. 
The cross is crumbling away, and 
may be crushed by the falling tree. 
The statue of the gallery, which now 
the whole wealth of ancient Athens 
could not buy, is yet less perfect 
than when it passed from the chisel 
of Phidias. The medal of the 
museum, not exchangeable to-day 
for a treasury, is less weighty than 
when it left the emperor’s mint. 
The statue has been maimed and 
disfigured; the coin is wasted and 
worn. There is no breath in the 
marble lips, no life in the image of 
Cesar. 

But man is neither stationary 
and unchanging like the rocks of 
the moor, nor liable to decay like 
the tree, nor subject to the intrinsic 
depreciation and factitious impor- 
tance of the works of his own hands. 
We speak, indeed, familiarly of the 
prime of life; meaning thereby the 
season when the body is most vigo- 
rous, the, passions most ardent, the 
intellect most active.. And because 
increasing years enfeeble our frame, 
and cool our temperament, and be- 
dim our perception, we speak also 
of the decline of life. But it isa 
narrow significance that we give 
to life, in these and the like pro- 
verbial expressions. They refer only 
to the portion of our existence which 
is visible here; the journey from the 
cradle to the grave; the life of the 
body. This is not the life that wins 
us reverence by its length, when we 
manifestly approach its close. The 
affection that smooths the pillow of 
sickness, or supports the footsteps 
of infirmity, is called forth on behalf 
of the youngest. 
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Life has a far wider meaning than 
this. We are not, indeed, among those 
who muse fondly of a pre-existence, 
and endeavour to trace its memories 
in the dreams of the infant visionary. 
That fanciful theory is hard to re- 
concile with the consciousness of 
identity, which is absolutely essen- 
tial-to any hopeful scheme of immor- 
tality. It seems to subject spirit to 
the very same kind of nes which 
is visible in matter, dividing it into 
particles, and passing it through 
modes, giving it no perception of 
the transformations; making it fear 
in a future state the same oblivion 
which now envelopes the past. The 
‘ shades of the prison-house’ are, in 
fact, the beginnings of knowledge. 
The babe upon its mother’s breast 
has no acquaintance with space or 
time. It lives in the midst of an 
empty and unreal infinity® For it, 
there is no external world. But 
every day and hour bring it nearer 
to reality; hunger and thirst, light 
anddarkness, are its earliestteachers; 
they and their kindred awake the 
energy of its God-given intelligence, 
and by slow degrees make it ac- 
quainted with its inherent strength 
and weakness. 

Life, say we, needs no theory of 
this kind to exalt its importance. 
Let its origin be whence it may, a 
new and special creation, or an 
emanation of a more general ex- 
istence, faith and reason combine to 
tell us, that from its beginning it is 
vested in the individual owner, that 
it loads him with a vast responsi- 
bility, and that for him on earth 
it must be a time of continuous pro- 
gression, in which there can be no 
rest, and whose every moment modi- 
fies an eternity. Nor let it be 
lightly thought that this progress is 
arrested by any bodily infirmities, 
such as those which commonly 
attend increasing years. In this 
life, the mind is dependent upon the 
body, no less for the communication 
than for the acquisition of know- 
ledge. The loss of mental power 
which seems so often to affect the 
old, is probably an incapacity to 
teach rather than to know. It is 
the implements that fail, not the 
workman who is disabled. And so 
subtle is the connexion of body and 
soul, so completely hidden are the 
limits of their mutual influence, that 
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no apparent mental imbecility, not 
even madness itself, can be ac- 
cepted as proving certainly a real 
failure of the intellect. On the 
other hand, our elders have had 
more time than we for the aequisi- 
tion of wisdom, and we must pre- 
sume them to be wiser; they are 
nearer than we to the portals of*the 
sanctuary; the time by which we 
may survive them will to them be 
as none; some gleam of the light 
eternal may even now irradiate 
their spirit; we are unacquainted 
with the secrets of the tomb. 

But it is not immortality only 
which here gives importance to 
spiritual life. We have said that 
the life of every man is vested in 
himself, but it is not so vested 
merely for his own use. He lives 
not upon earth for himself alone. 
The tree flourishes its day, decays, 
and dies: other trees spring from 
its seed, but there is no link between 
them and their parent, not even the 
guardianship of offspring or the in- 
heritance of instinct, manifested in 
the brute creation. In the ve 
midst of the forest every tree stands 
alone. But there is no loneliness 
for man ; the cave of the wilderness, 
the summit of the pillar, the circling 
waters of the desert island, cannot 
isolate him from his kind. The 
tides of the ocean bear his message 
over the globe ; his mere foot-print 
on the sand may agitate his fellow- 
world. Dying in his delusive soli- 
tude, his very ashes shall become a 
lesson to all the lands. 

And if no apparent isolation can 
interrupt this communion of man 
with man, but across seas and 
deserts its influence is felt and ac- 
knowledged, how shall we exaggerate 
its power in social life? It is not 
long since we seemed to disparage 
the more material works of human 
art; but the glorious beauty of the 
ancient statue exalts the fancy and 
refines the judgment of far-distant 
generations. What shall we say, 
then, of works which are not 
material ?—the poetry, history, and 
philosophy, which were once trans- 
mitted simply from mouth to mouth, 
to which writing gave more assured 
duration, and which the printer's 
craft has now made permanent as 
the world itself? But these are the 
works of genius, and genius is rare. 
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What shall we say of the countless 
deeds of love, heroism, and devotion, 
handed down from all ages, and 
told in all tongues, which require no 
inspiration that may not dwell in the 
humblest and rudest breast, yet 
command an admiration more uni- 
versal than is accorded to the loftiest 
efforts of human intelligence ? 

So, while the life upon earth of 
every man is for each only a span 
long, the brief space dilates in its 
influence upon his kind, and be- 
coming linked with many a con- 
temporary career, and inherited by 
many a subsequent generation, grows 
at length immeasurable in the his- 
tory of the world; and as the same 
life, well spent, brings its owner 
continually nearer the fulfilling of 
his best desires, so the sum of all 
lives, by an eclecticism necessitated 
no less by policy than by piety, will 
tend to the advancement of our 
race, and not only will individuals 
grow in wisdom as they grow in 
years, but a like progression will be 
manifested by the whole family of 
man. 

This eclecticism, we say, is neces- 
sarily inherent in social existence, 
for while we will not degrade 
morality to a mere matter of selfish- 
ness, it is everywhere admitted that 
in the highest sense of the words, 
interest and virtue go always hand 
inhand. It may further be asserted, 
that this identity is less often obscure 
in the economy of the common- 
wealth, than in the conduct of indi- 
viduals. If, on the one hand, the 
responsibility of society is borne 
more lightly, on the other, its 
temptations are fewer. Its errors 
spring from ignorance more often 
pe from corruption. The ignorance 
at least is continually decreasing. 
And so the constant foree whic 
urges to good must of necessity 
prevail in time over all casual per- 
turbations. 

How, then, shall we explain those 
periods of the world’s history, when 
this growth appears to have been 
checked, and the teaching of the 
past to have been lost, the ‘ dark 
ages’ of our familiar speech ?—how 
reconcile with this continuous pro- 
gress the fall of Nineveh and of 
Thebes, of Athens and of Rome, of 
Byzantium and Jerusalem? Is not 
the history of society, like the history 
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of individuals, a succession of risings 
and settings, a mere recurrence of 
waves, where eR and — 
ession tually alternate 
o We ianb Ghana: pointed out the 
narrowness of this view of individual 
life, and we have pursued the 
analogy in a directly opposite sense. 
And civilization,x—what is civiliza- 
tion? Is there not, for instance, 
more in the respect paid to women 
in social life, than in the highest 
possible development of esthetic 
taste? Has not history, while busy 
with the deeds of kings and warriors, 
been often apt to overlook the 
humble course of domestic life? 
Are we quite sure that the so-called 
dark ages were indeed in ever 
respect times of retrogression? Is 
there no balance to be struck? Are 
not those times more easily, than 
their predecessors, contrasted with 
the present, and may not this very 
facility tend unfairly to their dis- 
paragement? And wisdom? The 
hilosophy of Plato was new when 
Plato ived; it is now spread from 
the east to the west ; the good there 
is in that philosophy has been multi- 
plied a eat old, and by so 
much the world is better now than 
it was in Plato’s time. It has been 
well observed, that the state of 
society is most promising, when there 
is the least difference between great 
men and the multitude. 

Are we, then, dreaming of per- 
Jectibility? Far from it. Very 
far remote from that chimera is the 
slow and toilsome progress, which 
we now contemplate as passing upon 
earth. Every step already achieved 
seems to make another more diffi- 
cult. Experience teaches us what 
to discontinue, but experiment is re- 
— to guide us in construction. 

erplexity comes with the increase 
of knowledge. The first steps from 
ignorance are more striking than the 
last in learning; the advance that 
once might be measured from life to 
life, becomes perceptible afterwards 
only in comparing distant genera- 
tions. The curve of the geome- 
trician seems at first to approach 
its bounding line by a course both 
rapid and direct; but the longer it 
grows, the more gradual is the ap- 
proximation, and the meeting is lost 
in infinity. 


And this consideration will check 
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any vanity that might otherwise be 
engendered by the acceptance of our 
preceding propositions. The present 
cannot exult over the past, while 
mindful of its responsibility to the 
future. The comparison which will 
be exacted of us, is between our 
own coming and going. The greater 
our inheritance, the more we 8 

be expected to bequeath. No plea 
of difficulty will avail us, nor will it 
be sufficient for our vindication that 
we have not diminished the store; 
we must have turned it to profit, 
and accumulated an increase. 

Excess of self-esteem, however, is 
not the error of our time. A dis- 
position rather prevails, to underrate 
our own possessions, and to extol 
the riches of our forefathers. We 
would fain believe that the talent in 
our hands is counterfeit, and so 
excuse ourselves from trading with 
it. The same fondness which we 
bestow freely upon the worthless 
trinket in our desk, we toil hard 
to lavish upon the cast-off baubles 
of our ancestors. In the mouth of 
those ancestors, fond and foolish 
were synonymous words. 

But we have written to little pur- 
pose, if it is not felt to be a amy 
perverseness that thus despises the 
teachings of experience, and seeks 
to reduce to-day to the standard of 
yesterday. Novelty, forsooth! Is 
@ man newer, because for him the 
light and careless livery of youth 
has given place to the sables and 
weeds of age? Are our title-deeds 
newer, because the tape which binds 
them together has been many times 
renewed? Are the institutions 
which now rule our social system, 
newer, because they have grown 
with the growth of society, and in 
their advance have broken and cast 
aside the trammelling customs of an 
earlier age? Is not the very reverse 
the truth? Did not the custom die, 
when it dropped into disuse? Has 
it not since then lain as it were in 
the grave? Raised now from the 
dead, is it not actually younger, 
newer than the institution from 
which it fell, and which has been 
living, thriving, while the custom 
was torpid in the dust? Super- 
stition, indeed, as Fuller says, is 
fondestof the youngestsaint. Hence, 
perhaps, this rage for modern an- 
tiques. 
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Restoration is, in fact, most com- 
monly innovation. The obsoleteness 
of a custom must be presumed to 
= its worthlessness. It has 

n tried and found wanting. The 
written law yields gradually to the 
needs of progressive society, and 
becomes tacitly superseded in the 
letter, without being impaired in the 
spirit. ‘ No man,’ remarks Jeremy 

aylor, ‘is bound to be a martyr 
for a ceremony, or to die rather than 
break a canon, or to suffer confis- 
cation of goods for the pertinacious 
keeping of a constitution.’* There 
is no disloyalty in neglecting an 
obsolete ordinance, but pertinacity 
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in observing it often savours of 
rebellion. 

Itisthen a faint-hearted scepticism 
that asks the antithetical question— 
Progress!—from what, and to what? 
The fear of the world’s future is 
like the fear of death. Whatever 
of worth our fathers had, that have 
we also. Everything that we have 
of price, our sons will have after us. 
Opinionum commenta delet dies, 
nature judicia confirmat. In 
sweeping away the notions of men, 
time makes manifest the decrees of 
heaven. The cross of stone crumbles 
— cross of faith endures to the 
end. 


NAPLES BAY AND FISH-MARKET. 


Parthenope. . . 


Cui Regina suo fecit de nomine nomen 


An virides memorem scopulos, piscosaque saxa 

Et tot muscosis excisa in rupibus antra ? 

Anne sinus tantos? te Polli, teque beato 

Cum portu Misene tuo, et te molle Dicarchum ? 

Et Prochyten pomis vernantem, et pinguibus uvis ? 
Piscosas illine Capreas, Fanumque, Minerve, 

Et Vici colles, et pampineum Surrentum ? 


T is our present purpose to record 
some brief recollections of the 
fish and shell-fish which attracted 
articular notice from the in- 
bitants of Ancient Greece and 
Italy; and the Bay of Naples offers 
itself as an appropriate place for 
such ichthyological chit-chat. Not 
only do the prolific waters of its 
basin teem with representatives of 
every form that figured at the tables 
of the Balbi, but even its shores tell 
lively tales of the Fishiana of other 
days. On the Vesuvian side, many 
an elaborate mosaic and brilliant 
little fresco of fishes adorn the walls 
and flooring of the houses of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, looking, 
after near two thousand years’ 
potting in a lava pie-crust, as fresh 
andruddy as their readily-recognised 
descendants in the Neapolitan Pes- 
cherias ; while the Pausilippo edge 
of the harbour is yet more ~~ 
of halieutical associations. In the 
short two hours’ cruize from Naples 
to Baiz, the course of your zebec lies 
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continually athwart tessellated pave- 
ments, marble moles, and colossal 
sub-structures in brick, whence 
stately villas, dedicated to good 
cheer, once rose high above the 
waves, but are now in possession of 
those very mullet for whose edifica- 
tion and enjoyment they were 
originally planned and constructed ; 
while oyster-crusted Amphore and 
other broken potteries, receding 
under the keel, speak ever and anon 
a memento mori from out of their 
sandy sepulchre, and tell of an 
earlies date, when, standing in 
goodiy row in some great man’s 
cellar, properly sealed and labelled, 
they were filled, not as now, with 
ooze and cockle-shells, but with 
Venafrian oil, such as Virro’s 
lampreys were wont to swim in, and 
choice Falernian, to pledge the giver 
of the Tri-patina entertainment. 

On landing at Baie, the fisherman- 
tourist finds himself absolutely sur- 
rounded by objects of interest. Here, 
it is the Piscina mirabilis that calls 





* Life of Christ; Part I. Sect. 5, Disc. 3. 
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forth his admiration; there, that 
other brick edifice of equal extent, 
the cento camarelle, and though 
this has hitherto puzzled antiquaries, 
he finds no difficulty, on consulting 
the genius loci, in supposing it to 
have been a large marine boarding- 
house, adapted for the separate 
maintenance of different tribes of 
scaly —. There, too, stands 
the temple of Jupiter Serapis, re- 
cording another tale of ancient shell- 
fish; those eroded columns are the 
work of Lithodomi, effected when 
Neptune took forcible possession of 
his brother’s temple; and many a 
small-fry of anchovies and sardines 
frisking round the half-sunk altar, 
or ronhiing up the nave, show that 
they consider it still his property.* 
Besides all that these remains are 
apt to conjure up in the way of 
ancient association, there are many 
places without vestige which open 
an interesting field for conjecture. 
The precise whereabouts of Cicero’s 
and Lucullus’ villas,+ of those vines 
where the afflicted Hortensius used 
to retire to mourn in privacy the 
death of his favourite lamprey, and 
the very spot where the dolphin 


would come, morn ing after morning, 


just half-an-hour before school-time, 
to carry his young favourite across 
the Bay to the Palestrum at Puteoli, 
and back agaia 2t the regular hour, 
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when the scholars were dismissed, 
are all sites which he will endeavour 
to make out. Nor on ground preoc- 
cupied by the most celebrated vivaria 
of antiquity, where orators, poets, 
men of fashion, and conscript fathers, 
vied with each other in the various 
arts of breeding, taming, and adorn- 
ing their scaly broods, will he fail to 
consider attentively every rood as 
he walks over it, or return to Naples 
till his mind is quite made up what 
dip represents the bed of the Takelet 
at Bauli, where bedizened Murene, 
at the keeper’s call, shook their 
jewelled heads at wondering crowds, 
and then retired to the depths again ; 
where other proprietors, after the 
manner of Hirpinus, formed anasta- 
mosing ponds to keep separate their 
cockles, oysters, and winkles, to suit 
the fastidions notions of the gour- 
mets of their day; nor, finally, on 
re-embarking after this piscatorial 
survey, will he forget that he fol- 
lows, perha s, the very track which 
Claudius’ Soest high - admiral, 
Optatus, sendiehes he swept the 
coast from Ostia to Naples, protect- 
ing the Scari—parrot-fish—that lay 
along the shore, and scaring by im- 
penchment and fine whomsoever he 
ound poaching in the emperor's pre- 
serves. It is the doctrine of some 
Roman jurisconsults that all fish, 
whether from pond or sea, was res 


* This temple, after sinking with the subsidence of the coast, and remaining for 


many centuries up to the shoulders in water, was suddenly upheaved in 1543, and 
once more placed on—terra firma, we were going to say, but there is no terra firma 
at Naples (vide the newspapers just now) ; the ground has been yielding for a long 
time. Many of the present inhabitants are old enough to have witnessed a con- 
siderable fall of the coast, and at some periods the centripetal action has been at 
the rate of a foot or more annually, 

+t Of the site of Lucullus’ villa, we know nothing positively ; of that of Cicero, a 
good deal. Pliny, in whose time it was still extant, describes it as a delightful 
manor, situated over the sea, on the highway leading from the Lake Avernus to 
Puteoli; much renowned for the beauty of its grounds, and also for the stately 
galleries, porches, alleys, and walking places, which set off and beautify it. It was 
called Academia, because Cicero wrote his Academics within its walls. There were 
tepid springs discovered after Cicero’s death, which were and still are in high repute 
for the treatment of sore eyes ; over these his freedman, Lauria Tullus, put up a Latin 
inscription, of which the following is a quaint translation, written 250 years ago :— 


Oh, prince of Roman eloquence, lo! here thy grove, in place 

How green it is! When planted first, it was to grow apace ; 

And Vetus, now who holds thy house, fair Academic hight, 

Spares for no cost, but it maintains, and keeps in better plight. 

Of late, also, fresh fountains here breake forth out of the ground, 
Most holesome for to bath sore eyes, which earst were never found, 
These helpful springs, the soile, no doubt, presenting to our view, 
To Cicero, her auncient lord, hath done this honour due ; 

That since his books throughout the world are red by many a wight, 
More waters still may cleare their eyes, and cure decaying sight. 
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jisci, and belonged to the reigning 
Cesar. 


All that is fine in fish, where’er it swim, 
Is fiscal, and belongs of right to him. 


And this tradition has come down 
to the Ferdinands, their successors. 

That part of the Bay enclosed 
between the shore where stands the 
king’s fishing-box, and the Castle 
del’ Uova opposite, is rigidly pre- 
served for his Neapolitan Majesty’s 
table. To this spot, innumerable 
pensioners on the royal bounty are 
attracted by food abundantly pro- 
vided, and having once entered the 
royal precincts, they are an 
safe; while nets,spears,and harpoons 
are destroying thousands to the right 
hand and to the left, this is a complete 
sanctuary; no one dares hang a hook 
or try to inveigle a king’s fish under 
penalty of three months’ acquaintance 
with the inside of prison bars. 

Naples, like her king, is as fishily 
inclined as ever, and, oddly enough, 
still in obedience to the same great 
autocrat—Rome; the authority of 
her culinary code under the emperors 
has been succeeded by the yet more 
domineering assumption of power 
by her Church. 


Veuve d'un peuple roi, mais Reine 
encore du monde, 
she has forgotten her widowhood, 
and asserts only queenly prero- 
gatives. By a touch of her eccle- 
siastical wand, things change both 
names and nature; a curule stool 
becomes an apostle’s chair! the 
heads of bronze divinities assume 
the lineaments, and bear the names 
of calendared saints! heathen 
columns are metamorphosed into 
pillars of orthodoxy, and pagan 
temples expand into Christian edi- 
fices! The same infallible Church 
has canonized a pagan practice, de- 
claring that henceforth the faithful 
might eat finny food as an act of 
penance, and fast upon viands which 
were held by their idolatrous pro- 
genitors as the height of luxury and 
self-indulgence.* It is well for the 


credit of a Church issuing such un- 
limited orders upon the sea, that 
they have been punctually met : had 
she been called upon after the decree 
was gone forth to multiply deficient 
supplies, her reputation for thau- 
maturgy, great as it is, might have 
cutieesd, and the required support 
for the faithful have turned out 
lamentably inadequate. But this 
fruitful Bay, in spite of these greatly 
increased demands of a greatly in- 
creased population, continues, after 
the constant draggings and dredg- 
ings of sixteen centuries, as exhaust- 
less as ever, being no sooner emptied 
of live-stock than it becomes stocked 
again. 

As this will be the reservoir sup- 
plying all the subjects of our in- 
tended memoir, we will, before pro- 
ceeding to explore its treasures 
a fonds, take a hasty view of the 
external beauties. To enjoy these, 
it is necessary to row at least half- 
a-mile out to sea, and get beyond 
the reach of a thousand tent pipes 
which are continually pouring out 
the abominations of the city, and 
making the Bay one vast cesspool. 
The waters, always foul, look par- 
ticularly so under a wet sky, when 
the scourings of the streets add their 
contingent of dirt, and make the 
turbid mass yet more black in com- 
plexion. At such a time, flights of 
angry sea-mews hover along the 
shore, screaming their momentary 
disappointment as the opaque waves, 
hiding their prey, roll on to envelope 
the Castle of St. Uovo in foam, or 
to scale the high walls of Chiatomoni, 
and pour a deluge of all things base 
over the lava flags of the causeway. 
In summer, though the waters are 
less sombre in hue, they are, in con- 
sequence of the heat, more oppres- 
sively offensive than in winter; and 
the rank smells exhaled are fre- 
quently so overpowering, that the 
pedestrian who has been waiting till 
evening to indulge in a sea-side 
stroll, and to catch, as he had hoped, 
the breeze off the sea, is fain to 


* Severe as Rome is in her dealings with heretics, in little matters of taste, she 
shows great tenderness to her children, permitting the heterodox stomachs of her 
orthodox sons to object to the prescribed diet, or even, Erasmus-like, to go the 
length of declaring, without fear of excommunication, that their nostrils can discern 
no odour of sanctity, but, on the contrary, a very disagreeable odour, in all kinds of — 
fish, whether they belong to the list which Galen considered wholesome, or that 
which the Jewish code pronounced clean. 
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change his route, in spite of the 
beauty of the scene and the bright- 
ness of the sail-specked horizon, and 
retrace his steps over the heated 

avement of the town in preference. 

f to walk along the shore be dis- 
agreeable, to bathe from the shore 
is still more so. For the luxury ofa 
clean dip, you must row out a mile 
from land, and then, how refreshing 
it is to plunge from the side of the 
baked boat, head over heels into the 
tepid waters of the Bay, none can 
know but those who have tried it. 
No fear of Pliny’s Briarean Polypi, or 
the less apocryphal sharks, aich, 
frequent as they are in some parts 
of the Mediterranean, do not intrude 
here. The water on a summer 
evening is warmer than the air by 
several degrees of Fahrenheit, but 
still refreshingly cool to the skin, 
there being a strange difference in 
the sensations produced by an atmo- 
sphere at seventy-five degrees, and 
immersion into water of the same 
temperature. Throughout the sum- 
mer we found the average range 
about three feet below the sur- 
face, and within a mile from the 
shore, seventy-five degrees, giving 
those cold-blooded animals the 
fish a hotter medium to live in by 
several degrees during this part of 
the year than that of the warm- 
blooded animals on shore. No one 
but an Englishman or a dog is ever 
to be seen in the water before July, 
—the inhabitants, indeed, hold it 
earlier a sure recipe for ague, 
although the lazzaroni’s brown 
backs bobbing up and down from 
the muddy basin all the year round 
for frutti di mare, and the children, 
as amphibious as their sires, con- 
gregating below the walls of the 

illa Reale, and diving like otters 
after a small coin which the loungers 
in the garden throw in for them, 
sufficiently prove that this view is 
erroneous. The time passed under 
water by these lazzaroni is a curious 
calculation; in the water they re- 
main probably more than half their 
natural lives; and of this again, half 
is spent wader water with the fishes; 
three quarters of a minute was, we 
found, the average time for a dive; 
they then came up, threw a handful 
of ooze into the floating basket, 
turned over, and went down again 
for the better part of a minute, and 
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so on, for the day’s work. Some of 
these men can remain two minutes 
out of sight, but the most daring 
among them when we were at 
Naples in 1844, was the celebrated 
Sicilian diver employed by Ferdi- 
nand, and who would plunge 
through twenty-five fathom, and 
bring him up tidings of long-lost 
treasures. ad Pope been at 
Naples, we must have suspected 
that his description of the conten- 
tion in the Dunciad for the diver’s 
rize was copied from what he saw 
1ere ; the lines,— 
No crabs more active in the dirty dance— 
Downward to climb, and backward to 
advance, &c., 
most graphically depict the evolu- 
tions of these men-fish. None but 
a lazzarone could dip in water so 
disgusting; and unfortunately for 
visitors, all beyond the brink is a 
contraband commodity. The King 
not only asserts his prerogative 
over the fish of the bay, but he 
monopolizes its clean waters also ; 
autocrat of every drop of brine 
that flows between Naples and Syra- 
cuse, he is 
Monarch of all he surveys, 
His right there is none to dispute ; 
The waters submit to his sway, 
And he claims e’en the sea, like Canute. 
We once ordered a warm bath, 
unaware that any but the filthy 
bilge-water, poisoned by the sewers, 
was prohibited, and that our boat- 
man had no alternative but to fill it 
from that source. The bath was a 
short one: no sooner was the plunge 
taken into the steaming, stinking 
calidarium, than, springing out, we 
went down to expostulate with him, 
and were soon in a mighty state of 
choler, when, on asking whence the 
supplies were fetched, he pointed to 
the black fluid under his boat, and 
said, ‘ Kecola.’ A water-guard wit- 
nessing the scene, stepped up to 
interpose, and declared that Antonio 
had only done his duty; but since 
our ‘Excellency was medical, and 
inclined for a bath, he should be 
peer to carry six buckets from 
yeyond the usual limits; but it is 


absolutely forbidden,’ raising his 


voice to be heard by those around, 
‘for any one else to take water 
except from this line.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked we innocently, 
afterwards. 
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‘They would knead their flour 
from the brine, and so cheat govern- 
ment of the salt-tax,’ was the reply. 

The farming of the salt is a great 
source of revenue to the privy 
purse, and it is consequently most 
rigidly protected. 

A black line of demarcation points 
out accurately the extent to which, in 
this tideless sea, the nuisance of the 
city sewerage proceeds; that, how- 
ever, passed, all nuisances are at an 
end; and by the time the boat has 
advanced through a host of brown- 
backed divers, rising thick round 
its course, and snorting like a com- 
pany of seals, the complexion of the 
water has cleared ; the babel of city 
sounds, and the nearer nauticum 
keleusma of the shipping, have 
blended theirjarring elements, recon- 
ciled by distance into a monotonous 
and not unpleasing hum, scarcely 
heard amidst the flapping of the 
breeze-tossed canvas,,and the water 
ta ping the tatry.sides of the boat ; 
while a-head the sea is traversed in 

all directions by zebecs and feluccas. 
And every snow-white sail 

Has spread its breast to the summer sea, 
And swells to the freshening gale. 

This is the point of view whence 
to enjoy the basin thoroughly; from 
such a position, the islands and 
mainland show off to equal ad- 
vantage, and the eye, in pleasing 

dilemma wanders from one horn 
of the Bay to #he’ Sther, without 
knowing which“# fer. Here 
we follow the rugged outline of 
the headlands about Sorrento, 
Castell-a-Mare, and Vico; next 
pass over to Capri with its white 
townlet, Anacapri, perched on the 
brink of that awful precipice, onl 

to be reached by the sloping accli- 
vity of the inland side after half a 
day's toilsome ascent ; then the blue 
grotto and palace of Tiberius, and 
the lovely shores of Ischia present 
themselves; and next, that sweet 
Procida, which the Latin poet in- 
genuously prefers to the din and 
dirt of Sebuien=vage vel Prochy- 
tam propono Suburre—as we Lon- 
doners agree to prefer Windsor 
and Richmond Park to Wapping, 
Whitechapel, or the Fleet. Once 


more leaving these islands for the 
mainland of the opposite horn, we 
oe away for many a league towards 

ola, on the road to Rome; whence, 
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after hovering a little over the Cape 
of Mysenum, we traverse back by 
the Baim and Puzzuoli coasts “to 
Naples ; and then, taking the whole 
sweep of the city, from Mergellina 
to Portici, complete the round of 
this panoramic Jdevlendl by follow- 
ing the smoky column of the Nocera 
train in the direction of Benevento 
and the Caudine forks as far as the 
gates of Pompeii. The loveliness 
of this scenery is enhanced when the 
season and hour are well chosen. 
As the sun is rapidly descending in 
the sky (sunset is the hour, and 
autumn the season), the aerial light 
adually mellows, and changes 
Ean till his large disk, touching the 
waters, flashes over their surface, 
when rosy twilight commences, and 
continues to deepen till the apo- 
theosis of the God of Day is com- 
pleted; then night, as at a signal 
given, instantly : rushes over the 
eep—> Ruit oceans nox — night, 
but not darkness at Naples ; for 
anon a moon begins to rise above 
the Sorrentine hills with an orb as 
large as the departed sun, looking 
more like some new luminary issuing 
out of the interior of the mountain, 
than the small, dim planet of our 
colder sky— 
That pale-faced maiden, 
With white fixe daden, > 
Whom. northierns ¢aj]:the moon. 
Preseritly she'clears the ridge, and 
sailing high in* air, tracks a broad 
yellowroad across the noiseless deep, 
dispersing a mild effulgence over 
cliff and island. Next, fit satellites 
to such a moon, the stars appear— 
not faint, nor tarnished by fog, as 
with us, but like a fresh issue of 
the heavenly mint, all fiori di cogno, 
scintillating everywhere overhead, 
and winking through the all-eyed 
concave in apparent proximity to 
the earth; while one, the evening 
Koh-i-nor, glowing like a lesser 
moon, suspended just over the 
Vomero, "declioes from the _fir- 
mament ‘ the glory of God,’ makin 
an unspoken but not voiceless'appea 
to all the sons of care— 
Up to the starry sky; 
Where yon bright planets burn, 
Oh ye, who heave the sigh, 
Turn ye, oh, pilgrims, turn. 
The waterreceiving all this flood of 
glory upon its surface presents one 
vast illuminated speculum from Baix 
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to Sorrento, wherein the whole Eido- 
ranion is accurately depicted ; nor 
are these reflected legacies of the 
departed sun the only sources whence 
light emanates. 

Besides the lights of heaven 
there are lights on land and lights 
at sea. First and foremost, stand- 
ing out in shadowy vastness, like 
the Spirit of Evil, in Milton—Ve- 
suvius emits deep red flashes from 
his lava hell; by day his operations 
are concealed in dense smoke, but 
now bursts of meteoric fires belched 
forth against the bright, pure sky, 
make the trembling stars turn aie 
in their courses. But there are other 
and more cheerful lights on shore, 
such as Gerard della Notti loved 
to paint,—the brilliant revolving 


Pharos; the gas-lit Chiaia; the- 


streets lamp-starred up to the very 
ridge of the Vomero, where bonfires 
crackle and burn; and at intervals 
the dark foliage of the Villa Reale 
brightened with gerbes of rockets, 
ascending from its recesses, and 
breaking overhead in showers of 
turquoises, emeralds, and rubies. 
From the same dark ilex hedge fie 
serpents meander out to sea, and, 
stopping suddenly short, plunge with 
a loud hiss under the water. 

Nor are the fireworks confined to 
the land—many a gay shallop, bedi- 
zened along its sides with coloured 
transparencies in honour of the 
Virgin, or some patron saint, ex- 
hibits rival pyrotechnics ; then, too, 
the fishing-sloops glide in and out of 
the creeks, following their noiseless 
occupation among the rocks, each 
bearing at the stern a flaming torch, 
which ever and anon, as it waxes 
faint, is restored by a smart blow to 
its wonted splendour, when a spectre- 
like figure in a threatening attitude, 
with uplifted spear, is revealed stand- 
ing at the bow; and as the light again 
= dim, on goes the fairy boat in 
shadowy indistinctness, till another 
coruscation bursts from the struck 
flambeau and renews the scene. Nor 
must we omit in the enumeration 
the beautiful fire-balloons sent up 
from various points along the coast, 
and winging their way between sea 
and sky, as if carrying dispatches to 
the stars. Finally, the waters, too, 
are luminous; innumerable hordes 
of molluscs, like glow-worms, glitter 
in the depths of the abyss, whilst 
huge moon-fish lie on the surface, 
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illuminating many a watery rood 
around. 


Autumn Storms. 


Who but a Neapolitan would ex- 
om a sudden quenching of all this 
rilliancy ?—a disturbance of this 
absolute repose of earth, air, and 
water ? 

When not a breath invades the deep 

serene, 
And not a cloud obscures the lovely 
scene ; 

or imagine that a mighty storm 
might be at hand, to wind up the 
evening with a sudden Borrasque ? 
Yet this is the usual course of thin 

here at the autumnal equinox. While 
the observer is enjoying the placid 
moonbeams, and reluctantly think- 
ing of returning home, a whole park 
of artillery is preparing for mischief 
behind the sale of Capri. A squall, 
as sudden as a Neapolitan’s anger, 
quickly ruffles the quiescent sea, and 
lashes it into foam; the earliest inti- 
mation of which is no sooner given, 
than all hasten to put themselves 
under cover from its violence. Clouds 
muster with inconceivable rapidity, 
and come trooping up from the south- 
east, till the whole forms a serried, 
black phalanx over Baie, and pro- 
ceeds, vid Puzzuoli and Ischia, to 
extinguish the stars and moon, and 
eclipse the glare of Vesuvius, to 
make the waters dark, and the night 
hideous. Hark! it is coming now 
in earnest, and we happily are at 
home. That was not the rumble of 
a carriage along the Mergellina, nor 
the report of » Sree fire-arms, but 
the muffled grow] of the approaching 
tempest—the surcharge of that dis- 
tended mass of discord which fills 
the whole sky. The great battle 
between heaven and earth is at hand, 
and there is a dreadful pause before 
the first broadside is launched over 
the ghastly flood. Sometimes a 
rapid prelude of lightning, with a 
roll of muffled thunder, precedes the 
great outbreak ; then down it comes 
irresistibly, booming over the grotto 
of Pausilippo, shaking the houses 
along the shore, re-echoing from the 
heights of St. Elmo, and making the 
cannon of the Castle de’ Uovo uneasy 
in their breachings. How abruptly 
the cats have ceased to caterwaul 
under our terrace! no wandering dog 
bays the eclipsed moon, or stays to 
bark at the unfrequent passenger ; 
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every voice is hushed, or absorbed 
in the terrible voice of the storm; 
and once begun, there is no pause. 
Its thunderings, more and more 
loud, come at Deter intervals, and 
its red artillery, more and more 
dazzlingly bright, appears to pene- 
trate through the opacity of all 
things. “Tis in vain to close our 
eyes, and try to shut it out; the 
lightning flames in at the smallest 
chink of the shutters, revealing our 
coward countenances to one an- 
other’s observation. Anon a few 
drops begin to patter against the 
window, and the assembled party 
breathe more freely, and hail the 
familiar sound ; the rain increases, 
and is soon heard rushing down in 
torrents. Hopes are now enter- 
tained that the deluge of water will 
drown the lightning, or render it 
innoxious; but that thought has 
scarcely given comfort, when a flash 
more blinding than any yet seen, 
accompanied by an instant loud ex- 
plosion, which makes every shutter 
shake, and the whole house tremble, 
dissipates the illusion. That deto- 
nating crack was no brutum fulmen, 
but has done its work somewhere in 
our immediate proximity. Oh! what 
aterrible night atsea? As the howl- 





* Both the seas of Italy are subject to a very sudden agitation of their waters. 
The Adriatic fisherman has just as much need to invoke the Virgin 
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ing of the wind subsides, the waves 
lashed into fury may be heard thun- 
dering against the cliffs. Another 
hour, and the rain has ceased; we 
throw open the casement, and look 
out upon the wild night with some- 
thing like the swave mari magno 
feeling; then close the window and 
retire to bed; and, lulled by the 
distant roar of the agitated waters, 
soon fall asleep, to rise in the morn- 
ing and find everything much as it 
wasatthesamehouryesterday. Vesu- 
vius is sending up his grey wreath, 
the bay is scarcely ruffled, fishermen 
in all directions are putting out their 
boats, and but for the ponds about 
the house, no one could have guessed 
that there had been any disturbance 
in the weather last night.* This 
calm—we are speaking of the latter 
end of September, when summer 
breaks up, and the periodical rains set 
in—continues unimpaired till about 
mid-day, when the wind chops round 
and brings up new detachments of 
opaque clouds. The change is rapid. 
At twelve it is quite warm; at two 
the air is chilly and damp; a miz- 
zling rain commences ; the horizon 
becomes more and more bounded ; at 
length Capri is shut out from view ; 
the sea is decidedly chafing, and 








In mare irato 

In subita procella 
as the Neapolitan sailor. On one of the bastions of the Castle of Duino, on the 
shore of the Adriatic, an iron staff is erected during summer, and it is part of the 
duty of a sentinel, whenever a storm threatens, to raise a halberd on the summit 
of this staff. If, on the approach of the halberd, sparks are emitted, it is held sure 
that a storm is impending, and he tolls a bell, which sends forth the tidings of 


danger to the surrounding country. 


The sentinel mounts the turret stair, 
His halberd is raised in the sultry air, 
And the sparks they danced 
As the lightning glanced, 
And he rings the deep-toned bell ; 
And the tocsin rolls 
As the deep bell tolls, 
Wide over the flood and fell. 


Though the lark sing high 
In that ocean sky, 
On the verge of the darkling cloud, 
There’s the mischief dire 
Of no earth-born fire, 
Conceal’d in that purple shroud : 
And the storm they know 


Will not be slow, 


When they hear that warning loud. 
The swine-herd hastes from the woodland height, 
And hurries his herd before him : 
The fisherman pulls with main and might, 


Ere the first loud peal burst o’er him : 
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all on shore already anticipate a re- 
newal of last night’s turbulence. The 
tailless canvas kites, which hover 
over the Marina every morning, have 
disappeared, the players at La Cava 
and Mori are no longer heard in the 
streets, cabs hurry helter-skelter to 
complete their course and earn the 
fare before the sluices of the sky are 
opened ; boats once more lugged on 
land, and covered with tarpaulin, 
ring with the jocund sounds of casta- 
nets, tambourines, and Tarantella 
dancing ; women are obliged to stri- 
dulate louder at each other as the 
wind rises and threatens to drown 
their voices in his own roar: baca- 
rolles don their red cloth bonnets 
at the doors of their huts; a da- 
maged steamer, or unrigged felucca, 
comes straining in under bare poles, 
the small craft is all fast alma 
in the harbour, and the contracted 
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ing-booths of the Santa Lucia, and 
sends up white foam through the bars 
of the sea-drains, while in the mo- 
mentary remissions of the gathering 
storm, a crowd of little urchins of 
both sexes, naked to the knees, dash 
from out their hiding-places to glean 
up spars, cephali, and shell-fish, left 
by each receding wave on the sea- 
shore. With what impetuosity must 
those waves be driven, to bound 
twenty feet above the object they 
strike! at what a depth, too, must 
they act, to rake up the buried 
bivalves and launch them upon the 
upper current which swirls them on 
shore! It costs the poor fisherman 
much labour and toil to dredge 
twelve feet for this frutti di mare,* 


now flung in such profusion on the 
beach. 


Napies 1n Earty Mornine. 


horizon is soon without a sail. Before 


It is in autumn that such violent 
night, the water dashes over the fish- 


chenges as those just described take 


The nt is fled 

To the hill-side shed, 
Ere the blinding flash he see ; 

Not a sound is heard, 

Nor of beast nor bird, 
Far over that wide country. 


Hark! Duino’s bell 
Rings the warning knell ! 
In! in! with the wandering kine! 
For the flinty shower 
Shall its vengeance pour, 
And the grape be torn from the vine : 
Oh! there’s many a knee, 
In fair Italy, 
Before the Madonna’s shrine, 
And heads all bare, in the convent prayer, 
When that bell swings loud, and that spear is there ! 


* The common name for a great variety of shell-fish. This ‘ fruit of the sea’ is 
gathered in September. At the beginning of the month, on a day pre-arranged by 
the collective crews, the bay, at an early hour in the morning, is arched across by 
@ continuous line of fishing-boats, the whole under the conduct and management of 
a veteran Gripeus, who maintains order, and is referee in matters of dispute. The 
expedition is admirably organized ; to anticipate the advance of the line towards 
shore would subject the invader to the ‘ accidentes’ and other voluble maledictions 
of the combined flotilla, to say nothing of legal proceedings, and incarceration at 
St. Elmo. There is but small temptation to transgress, for on the first day’s 
dredging every man gets as much fruit from the bottom as he can well manage ; 
and when the whole bay has been once fished, little remains to be gleaned, and the 
whereabouts of that little is a matter of uncertainty. So cleverly do they clear the 
bed of its produce, that by the end of October, when the first dredging terminates, 
the fisherman’s gains have sunk from twenty carlini to one, After this, he will often 
thrust the brandished pole into the sand, and bring up nothing but mud and disap- 
pointment ; a few grains a day is all his fixed allowance, and on this, and on what he 
can pick out of the sand, he has to find maccaroni for himself and family ; till, 
by general consent, the shell-fishery is abandoned for that on the high seas, of which 
the produce now becomes much more remunerative. Of the different sorts of 
* coquillage’ which are included in this ‘ sea-fruit,’ we intend to speak at length.on a 
future occasion. 
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place; the summer months are 
rarely defaced by these Borrasques. 
How pleasant is it, then, to antici- 
pate the heat of the day, throw back 
the oppressive mosquito curtain, and 
springing up, hasten to catch the 

t breath of morning, and the 
earliest indications of dawn at the 
open sash. Impressively beautiful, 
indeed, is that mysterious half-hour 
which, commencing in darkness and 
silence, ends in the awakened ener- 
ed of a new day. As the light 

reaks over the Bay, it seems like a 
rehearsal in epitome of the Creation, 
when the Spirit of God first moved 
upon the face of the waters. As yet 
the firmament is unconscious of the 
sun, and the high peak of St. Angelo, 
where he is to appear, presents no 
rosier tinge than the rest of the sky; 
the pale moon—a very ghost of the 
bright red sphere oF ast night— 
reveals nothing; the stars, ually 
receding, hide their tiny points in 
prescience of approaching day ; the 
city lights are burned out; the fire- 
boats undistinguishable; the ever- 
burning entrails of Vesuvius emit 
but a lurid glow. Strikingly silent, 
too, at this hour is the noisiest 
street of the noisiest capital in 
Europe: not a sound to be heard; 
the repose of the whole city abso- 
lute; the fish-booths under the 
window, a few hours ago crowded, 
and the scene of perpetual jangle, 
merriment, and imprecation, ex- 
hibit only bare planks, with a few 
osier traps left over “— for the 
next day’s repair; the Mergellina, 
which was thronged with equipages 
when we went to bed at eleven, 
(with a Sirocco headache,) and one 
diapason of crashing discord, is silent 
now; andall the open lattices, where 
balls and conversazioni were then 
in full activity, have long since been 
closed. 

The clock strikes five—convent 
bells begin to chime; it is time to 
start, while the streets are cool and 
empty, on our projected ramble to 
the fish-market. The fountain of the 
lion, which supplies all our Pansilippo 
side of the town, still pours the limpid 
stream, unencumbered by a single 
bucket, into the deserted tazza; 
no claimant has yet appeared to 
draw water, nor is the active and 
impartial custode, who gives each 
man his minute, and keeps the 
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women from fighting, yet at his 
important post; there is a faint 
gurgling rife among the rocks, and a 
monotonous, pleasing murmur from 
the tiny wavelets that run licking 
the pebbles without breaking on the 
shore, and then fall back again into 
the sea; a few boats tied together 
in a line, rise and sink with gentle 
motion, as the water swells and sub- 
sides noiselessly under their keels. 
Towards six o'clock, the change is 
rapid from this state of absolute 
repose to that of renewed life and ac- 
tivity. The first objects we meet on 
emerging from the Palazzo are a flock 
of goats driven in from the Vomero, 
impatient to unload their full udders; 
a minute afterwards, a detachment 
of agile lazzaroni from Baiz, with 
pyramids of figs on their heads, 
stride panting by, in haste to get 
their freight cool to market; and 
panniered donkeys, heavily laden 
with fruit and vegetables, are urged 
on with equal speed for the same 
purpose. The earliest Jacarolles 
now appear; we accept the offer of 
a boat; and after a delicious row in 
the calm, grey morning, arrive near 
the markets just as the sun is begin- 
ning to break cover,and early enough 
to find everything in perfection. 
Traversing two boats from Sor- 
rento, one fragrant with a cargo of 
peaches and melons, the other, re- 
dolent of Peccore cheeses, which are 
not fragrant, we land almost within 
a stone’s throw of our destination. 
The fish-market is in the oldest 
part of old Naples, where the nar- 
row streets more resemble alleys, 
or the Scotch wynds, than our so- 
called thoroughfares; varying in 
breadth from sufficient space to allow 
two caratelli to pass abreast, to that 
which is only ‘ carozzabile’ for one. 
These caratelli are made to measure, 
(like the Yarmouth carts,) and so 
exactly,that the wheels nearly scrape 
the walls on opposite sides. It is 
dangerous to stand still when they 
are coming, as the mode of driving 
at Naples is like Jehu’s, of the kind 
called furious; and but for the 
ready retreat of an open door-way, 
a passenger might quickly be 
crushed. The skill of meeting 
drivers is shown, not so much in 
avoiding a collision—which is often 
impossible—but in so dividing the 
shock between the two vehicles and 
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the houses on either side, that they 
fracture neither their own nor their 
neighbour’s panels. In some places, 
the walls are rubbed away by these 
constant hard knocks, and afford a 
channel in which the wheels fit as 
they roll on. Looking up from the 
pavement at the strip of blue sky 
above, is like peering from the bot- 
tom of a well. The balconies appear 
to approach over-head: long lean 
stockings, and burly forms of in- 
flated shirts, are frequently blown 
across from one window to another; 
hands might be shaken by op- 
posite neighbours, and even sotto 
voce conversations carried on, if 
Neapolitan signorinas ever spoke 
sotto voce. A flapping cotton sheet, 
with a print of the Madonna dell’ 
Mare, commences the Strada del 
Mercato, where curious trades are 
carried on. One shop displays a 
large assortment of squibs, delft, 
a distaffs ; at the next door, two 
men and their wives are making reed 
pipes, by clipping the stalks to a 
a ag ength, muzzling one end 
with a pewter ring, and inserting 
into it the upper part, previously 
bent, to form the mouthpiece : there 
stands a grain merchant, keeping a 
sharp look-out on his twenty sacks 
of pulse, all with their mouths open, 
ready to tell if anything be filched 
from them: next comes a frittura 
booth, with caldrons smelling 
strong and savoury; whence, for 
a grano, a saucerful of tomata is 
served out, with a few snails, or 
an egg in purgatory,* in the cen- 
tre: then comes a stall of soiled 
Punches, and gaily dressed Mar- 
cheses in wood, with pictures of 
St. Anthony delivering his sermon 
to the fish, and a number of other 
piscatorial prints—such as St. Peter 
paying the tribute money, the mul- 
titude fed in the wilderness, &c.: then 
nobili Albergi, two once noble Inns, 
now in pitiable plight—the ‘Dolphin’ 
and the ‘ Bay’—announcing on squa- 
lid sign-boards that they are kept 
—we beg pardon, esercitati—con- 
ducted—by Dons Ferdinando and 
Stephano. If anything be wanted in 
iron, from a bedstead to a bar, from 
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an eel-spear to a Jew’s harp—see the 
_— that can furnish a supply; the 
1ammer always ringing, and the 
bellows always blowimg away. 
Plenty of strong-smelling shops are 
here, full of the unsavoury stock 
of last week’s unsold fish; casks of 
pickled anchovies and thunny at 
the door ; shark’s teeth, inflated dio- 
dons, and specimens of rough sha- 
green itinn from the ceiling. 
Here, too, are rival druggists, one 
with a musk-deer and a beaver 
depicted on his shutters ; the other, 
showing a serpent and a cock fres- 
coed on the wall. Both fill with 
inconstant customers, who, as the 
find the nostrum bought behind 
one counter fail, make a purchase 
next week at the other. Rival to 
both, a simplicesta hangs out his 
dried vipers for broth; onisci, or 
wood-lice, a sovereign cure at Naples 
for diarrhea; mallows, dulecamara, 
and angelica for catarrhal disorders ; 
mole-skins for sore-eyes, — and 
is not without his patrons: and 
here, as everywhere, are kid (ca- 
pretto) stalls, with a dozen little car- 
cases suspended from each. 

And now we reach the market 
at just the right time: the vine 
leaves are being removed from the 
figs, the sedge from the prawns, 
while gaping shell-fish are still lively 
enough in the moist lava to squirt 
water through their syphons, or to 
slam to the door against prying 
eyes; butchers are hanging up prime 
joints on yet unheated hooks; and 
the flies, not warmed into activity, 
forbear awhile to commit depreda- 
tions on fish, flesh. and fruit. The 
sellers are all at their posts, and the 
stream of buyers begins to pour in. 
Lemonade booths are serving out 
stores; aqguavitari, tinkling a little 
bell, walk about with an inferior 
spirit to refresh the sailors as they 
come in from the night’s fishing; 
hotel and convent cooks, in paper 
caps and white aprons, mix with the 
Phrygian bonnets of the lazzaroni 
and the cowls of mendicant friars, 
who, each with a picture of St. 
Anthony, St. Christopher, St. Peter, 
or some other piscatory saint for the 


* Hard-boiled eggs, smothered in tomata sauce, are called, in allusion to the 
fiery red of the vegetable, ‘eggs in purgatory.’ Many of the lazzaroni make this 


their morning meal. 
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credulous to kiss and pay a grain 
for the privilege, soon levy a sufli- 
cient sum to buy provisions; and 
here and there ’a figure dressed all 
in white, blinking through two holes, 
rattles a box by your ear, to collect 
coin for the benefit of souls in pur- 
gatory ! 

Now vehicles come in of various 
kinds, from the high-perched gig 
and lean horse, to the low, rumbling 
car drawn by an Umbrian ox, with 
a goodly freight of passengers in 
and about it, who all dismount at 
the entrance of the market. Here 
many a dispute takes place concern- 
ing the fare; eight or ten soldiers 
will descend from some clumsy, 
heavy machine, dragged on by one 
half-dead horse, and after much 
haggling, ultimately determine not 
to pay anything. The poor vetturino 
may humbly een to the condition 
of the miserable horse to move com- 
passion towards himself, but all to 
no purpose; till, exasperated by 
their laughter at his gesticulations 
and contortions, he is left tearing 
his hair, roaring, and imprecating 
the curse of St. Januarius’ blood 
upon them in words blasphemous 
enough to make it curdle with horror. 
These military despots are the king’s 
own pets, and do very much as they 
like; the only further notice taken 
of the victim is playfully to look 
at him through their fingers, in well- 
known allusion to prison bars, and 
these sons of Mars om disappeared 
through the market arch to purchase 
provisions for the messes of their 
respective regiments. Some carts 
are entirely filled with representa- 
tives of the Church, but these are 
jolly, portly fellows, who pay loyally, 
and hasten to secure the most del. 
cate fare for the table of their dif- 
ferent coonobiums. 


La PrescHerta. 


Following the crowd, we proceed 
into the Fish-market, which is suffi- 
ciently characteristicand picturesque 
of itself to deserve a brief notice. 
No part of Naples is more densely 
thronged ; it is the heart of the city: 
here the first movements of morning 
life begin, and here, too, the last stir 
in the evening remains palpitating, 
after there is a general quiet else- 
where. "Tis a fine place for brush- 


La Pescheria. 
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ing up old recollections of the past, 
many traces of ancient manners and 
customs being still perceptible, in- 
dependently of the antiquities offered 
daily for sale. Here are exhibited 
all those grotesque attitudes so co- 
pe illustrated on the Nola vases; 

ere, also, in accordance with an- 
cient usage, as represented on the 
neighbouring frescoes and bas-reliefs, 
donkeys are led into the market, held 
by the tail, reeling under heavy 
panniers, and subjected to the 
cudgelling and ill-treatment which 
has never gone out of fashion, from 
the days of Balaam and Homer 
down to the present time. Look- 
ing about a little, another lively 
appeal to the past offers itself 
in the colossal out-of-door caldron 
propped upon stones, and bubbling 
up with hecatombs of simmering 
snails, a red sea of dissolving toma- 
tas, or a whole sack of seething pota- 
toes. In such a vessel, pictures—not 
contemporary—represent the mar- 
tyrdom of St. ‘Sao in boiling oil, 
when he came out stronger from his 
bath ; and such, also, with men and 
satyrs grouped around, dragging out 
a pig to scrape, kneeling down to 
feed the flames, or filling it from 
skins of water, form the subject 
and accessories of many an ancient 


engraved gem. The =e religion 
of the Cross is here debased and 


associated with ancient superstition. 
Early as it is, in yon idol shop, see 
a modern Demetrius and his crafts- 
men already busy, making to order 
saints by the score for convents, 
street shrines, or presepes, and 
placing the Virgin ee on Diana’s 
crescent to denote the Immaculate 
Conception ! 

In the centre of a dirty little largo, 
something like the confluence of the 
Seven Dials, where the sale of fish 
is principally carried on, is one of 
those short ugly monuments called 
Aguglia, which are so profusely 
stuck over Naples, architectural 
scarecrows, neither column, pyra- 
mid, nor obelisk, but seemingly de- 
vices taken from the chessboard or 
jeweller’s shop—Brobdignag pawns 
in marble, or colossal seal-handles in 
stucco, capped either with a gilt 
Madonna, or a flag, bearing Santa 
Maria on one side, and St. Janu- 
arius on the other. 
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Ever and anon, accompanied by 
a fresh crowd, and announced by 
beat of drum, new arrivals of fish, 
just landed, are paraded, as was the 
sturgeon in days of yore, in long 
procession to the spot. Next come 
the Capi del Speranzelli,* the chiefs 
of the market, with their huge scales, 
which being speedily adjusted, the 
fish is duly weighed and registered, 
and then sold in lots. Mess-men, 
trattori, chefs, convent cooks, crowd 
round the auctioneer, who forthwith 
begins, 2 Ja Robins, to put up for 
sale the pesce nobile, the chefs- 
d'euvres of the market. AA! fici! 
_Jici! che belle cose, a quanto Sig- 
nori miei, &e., looking interroga- 
tively at the principal buyers, hoping 
thereby to excite them to outbid one 
another; and the same fierce con- 
tention then commences which was 
exhibited nineteen centuries ago, 
when Lucullus purchased mullet and 
parrot-fish for his entertainments, 
while Apicius was writing aphorisms 
in his study on preparing and cook- 
ing them. There is always a loud 
and amusing competition between 
the hotel andconvent cooks, each act- 
ing according to the instruction of 
his chief, but the former generally 
bearing away the prime specimens. 

It is impossible to conceive any- 
thing like the din and discord of an 
Italian or Sicilian market at the 
market hour. ‘ None but itself can 
be its parallel,’ and yet the whole is 
effected by some score only of human 
tongues let loose at will. Everybody 
there either is, or seems to be, in a 
passion, each trying to outscream, 
outroar, outbellow and outblaspheme 
his neighbour, till the combined up- 
roar fills the whole area, and rises 
high above it. The men are all Sten- 
tors; the women perfect Meenads; the 
children a set of howling imps, whom 
nothing short of Thuggism could 
pacify. It is no unfrequent spec- 
tacle in this frantic neighbourhood 
to see some baby clenching its 
tiny hands and boneless gums in 
concentrated passion, tearing at the 
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rudiments of hair, and screaming 
with all its puny strength, or, in yet 
wilder extravagance, its arms in the 
air, hurling ‘Daa at its own 
mother, who, standing at bay with 
the mien of a Tysyphone, strives to 
drown her baby’s voice in her own 
frenzied treble, and looks as if she 
could drown him, too, for a very 
small consideration. 

The noise arouses every living 
creature, even unto the flies, who 
are stimulated into consciousness, 
and begin to buzz full half-an-hour 
sooner than the warmth of the sun 
would have awakened them ; hungry 
dogs, fearless of observation, press 
close on the heels of the bawling, 
pre-oceupied crowd; sleek cats be- 
yond the reach of dogs come creep- 
ing over the fish-stalls, and prescient 
rats, peeping from obscure holes, 
can scarce refrain from rushing out 
en masse upon the offal, shortly to 
be left at their sole disposal. 

Every market, to be enjoyed, 
should be visited not long after sun- 
rise, ere its stores have been dimi- 
nished by purchasers, and while yet 
God’s daily bounty to mankind is in 
all its prime and freshness. Com- 
pare Covent Garden Market, for 
instance, at five o’clock on a July 
morning, redolent with moss-roses 
and strawberries,and Covent Garden 
on the same day, at noon, when the 
fruit is fermenting, and the flowers 
fading in the sun. But this is more 

varticularly. true of Italian than of 
Rnglish markets, owing to the much 
greater heat, which sooner tells unfa- 
vourably on the supply of food ; and 
it apples more especially to the 
Pescheria. Half-an-hour after the 
fish are first taken out of the water, 
is the time to see them in their glory, 
—then thebrilliancy of theexhibition 
for that day closes; though even then 
the vast variety of shapes, the end- 
less complexity of warlike accoutre- 
ments, and their many contrivances 
for escaping danger, must strike even 
the most incurious, as he sees lying 
before him 


* There are about a dozen of these men elected out of the confraternity of 
fishermen, who, for the consideration of one grain (the fourth part of a farthing) per 
pound, weigh, register, and dispose of the fish to their servants for sale ; and so 
scrupulously exact are they in repaying the proceeds to the fishermen, that they 
obtain, as a reward for their honesty—which seems the best policy even among such 


rogues as these—a considerable competence, and sometimes a fortune. 


In all cases 


of dispute, application is made to the consul (every trade has its consul), who calls 
a court, and from his decision there is no appeal. 
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Dr. Whichcot and Bishop Butler. 


Flat fish with eyes distorted, square, ovoid, rhomboid, long, 
The cased in mail, the slippery backed, the feebler, and the strong. 
t 


Soft finned,*(*) and armed wi 


weapons, to poison, stab, or maul(°) 


Their baby-brood who educate to grunt, and bleat, and call.(°) 

Who build on sea,(*) who bed on shore,(*) who ox-like chew the cud, (‘) 

Who crest the waves with liquid light,(¢) or ink the sable flood, (*) 

Who numb the boatman’s sinewy arm ;(!) on azure wings who mount, (*) 

And plunging pleuronectic hordes, a tribe too vast to count. 

These dragged on hooks, these baled in tubs, and hence poured out like water, 
Together gasp, profusely mixed in one promiscuous slaughter. 


But the great beauty of fish, after 
all, is colour, lovely, but, alas! eva- 
nescent as the rainbow itself. The 
inhabitants of the sea cannot be 
preserved except as mummies; they 
are the opprobrium of taxidermy ; 


stuffing and alcohol alike absorb 
their hues; and in museums their 
blanched scales form a ghastly con- 
trast to the gay and gaudy integu- 
ments of the denizens of earth and 
air by which they are surrounded. 


While blazing breast of humming-bird, and Io’s stiffened wing 

Are just as bright as when they flew their earliest voyage in spring; 
While speckled snake and spotted pard their markings still display— 
Though he who once embalin’d them both, himself be turned to clay— 
The scaly tribe a different doom awaits,—scarce reach’d the shore, 
Those rainbow hues are fading fast, till all their beauty’s o’er!— 
The eye that late in ocean’s flood was large and round and full, 
Becomes on land a sunken orb, glaucomatous and dull. 

The gills, like mushrooms, soon begin to turn from pink to black, 
The blood congeals in stasis thick, the scales upturn and crack. 

Fair forms, a Verronese himself in art’s meridian power 

With every varied tint at hand, e’en in his happiest hour, 

Could scarcely have achieved, and bid the glowing canvass live~ 
Are now so colourless and dun, a Rembrandt’s touch might give. 


DR. WHICHCOT AND BISHOP BUTLER. 


ct can hardly be doubted, that as 
far as any system or school of 
moral philosophy can be said to be 

revalent.in England at this present 

ay, nearly all those who have paid 
any marked attention to ethical 
science are disciples of Bishop Joseph 
Butler, or, at Lesh. advocates and 
teachers of principles like those 
maintained by the celebrated author 
of the Analogy of Religion. Indeed, 
at the University of Cambridge, the 
views of this Oxford divine have 
been for some years directly opposed, 
and as directly preferred, to the 
moral philosophy of the senior 
wrangler, Paley, which was pre- 


* (*) Malao, and Acantho—pterygians. (°) Scorpena, Trigon, Balestra, and 


many Raiz. 


fication of this remarkable fish. 


viously the text-book for degree 
examinations. For nearly twenty 
years a certain acquaintance with 
Butler’s Sermons and his Disserta- 
tion on Virtue has been required of 
all undergraduates at some of the 
orincipal colleges. And the well- 
Soman names of Sedgwick and 
Whewell are connected with some 
formal attempts to dethrone the 
archdeacon from his old seat in the 
schools of casuistry, and to set up 
the bishop in his stead. Paley’s 
utilitarian theory of morals was first 
openly attacked by Professor Sedg- 
wick in his Discourse on the Studies 
of the University of Cambridge, 


(*) Alii reddunt vocali e gutture voces kastorides, veluti, Atque 
Lire, atque Chromis, Caprique, et flumineus sus. 


(*) The Anabas (from avaBaiyw), because he climbs 


(*) Aristotle describes the nidi- 


trees and roosts in the branches; and Exocetus, whose name tells its story. 


(‘) Scarus—solus qui ruminat escas,— Ov. 


4*) Blue-finned Gurnard. 
VOL, XLIV. NO, CCLXII. 


(®) Luna, (*) Loligo. (') Narke. 


H H 
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originally published in 1833, and 
now immensely expanded in a fifth 
edition. The opposition between 
Paley’s system and that of Butler, 
which is now substituted for it, is 
succinctly stated by Dr. Whewell 
in the preface to his edition of the 
Three eg &e., p. 5:— 

Paley declares his intention to omit 
the usual declamation on the dignity and 
capacity of our nature ; the superiority 
of the soul to the body, of the rational 
to the animal part of our constitution; 
upon the worthiness, refinement, and 
delicacy of some satisfactions, or the 
meanness, grossness, and sensuality of 
others. Butler, on the contrary, teaches 
that there is a difference in kind among 
our principles of action, which is quite 
distinct from their difference of strength ; 
that reason was intended to control 
animal appetite, and that the law of 
man’s nature is violated when the con- 
trary takes place. Paley teaches us to 
judge of the merit of actions by the 
advantages to which they lead ; Butler 
teaches that good desert and ill desert 
are something else than mere tendencies 
to the advantage and disadvantage of 
society. Paley makes virtue depend 
upon the consequences of our actions; 
Butler makes it depend upon the due 
operation of our moral constitution. 
Paley is the moralist of utility; Butler, 
of conscience. 

It is not our intention in the 
following remarks to enlarge on this 
brief but accurate distinction be- 
tween the doctrines of Paley and 
Butler, or to point out any of the 
reasons which rendered it so de- 
sirable that young men at Cambridge 
should be led to the study of moral 
philosophy under the guidance of 
safer principles than those which 
form the basis of the utilitarian 
system. But we wish to show that 
Butler was anticipated in all the 
essential features of his ethical doc- 
trines by a very eminent, but now 
neglected author of the preceding 
century, Dr. Benjamin Whichcot— 
that, in fact, he did but appropriate 
and methodizethe published opinions 
of a writer, with whom he was well 
acquainted, and who was, in fact, 
the representative and exponent of 
an important school of divinity and 
Christian philosophy, not uncon- 
nected with the party to which 
Butler himself belonged. We be- 
lieve that, in calling attention to 
these facts, which have never, so 
far as we know, attracted the notice 
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of any writer on English literature, 
we shall throw some new light on 
the history of philosophy in this 
country, and shall, perhaps, awaken 
a train of thought which may help 
some of our readers in their struggle 
to escape from the religious and 
metaphysical perplexities of the 
present day. 

The middle of the seventeenth 
century may be considered as con- 
stituting the most important epoch 
in the annals of mental philosophy, 
in consequence of the almost con- 
temporary appearance of Descartes 
and Hobbes. For while we may be 
disposed, with Dugald Stewart, to 
date the origin of a true psychology 
from the publication of the principal 
works of the celebrated Frenchman, 
there can be little doubt that Hobbes 
was the parent of all the mischievous 
and false philosophy which has pre- 
vailed, in this country at least, from 
his time until the present. While 
he influenced the sensualism of 
Locke, and the consequent para- 
doxes of Berkeley, he is echoed by 
the scepticism of Hume, and fur- 
nishes the whole basis and most of 
the materials for Hartley’s theory 
of association. Locke, who followed 
Hobbes in depriving man both of 
his powers of imagination and of his 
moral sense, paved the way for the 
reception of the utilitarian scheme ; 
and Professor Sedgwick has justly 
remarked, that ‘it is to the entire 
domination which the Essay on the 
Human Understanding had once 
established in the University of 
Cambridge that we may attribute 
all that is faulty in the moral philo- 
sophy of Paley.’ And there is no 
doubt that Hobbes’ theory of lan- 
guage was prepared by the sen- 
sualism of Locke for its full-blown 
revival in the immoral nominalism 
of Horne Tooke—that modern re- 
presentative of the old sophist, 
Cratylus, whom a Cambridge philo- 
loger has assailed with weapons 
derived from the newest and soundest 
schools of linguistic science and 
scholarship. 

In his own time, Hobbes en- 
countered the most vehement and 
uncompromising opposition from the 
theologians of the day. Differing 
in all other respects, the Roman 
catholic, the high churchman, and 


the presbyterian, all agreed in de- 
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nouncing the sceptical and almost 
atheistical tendencies of many of his 
opinions. But while men of extreme 
opinions inveighed against him in 
the language of almost personal 
hostility, it is worthy of remark that 
his system of moral philosophy 
found its chief opponent in Dr. 
Whichcot, the representative of com- 
prehensive charity, moderation, and 
tolerance. The nature of the an- 
tagonism between the author of The 
Leviathan and the head of the lati- 
tudinarian school is well stated by 
Lord Shaftesbury, in the preface to 
the Select Sermons of Dr. Whichcot, 
which he published from the author's 
notes, in 1698; and as the book is 
scarce, and but little known, we 
will venture upon a few extracts. 
Having first stated that Hobbes had 
done ‘but very ill service in the 
moral world, and that, however other 
parts of philosophy might be obliged 
to him, ethics would appear to have 
no great share in the obligation,’ 
Lord Shaftesbury proceeds to give 
a sketch of the selfish system, as 
advocated by Hobbes, and to insist 
on its tendency to abolish all sense 
of virtue in man by diffusing ‘the 
poison of immoral and, in reality, 
atheistical principles.’ He then con- 
tinues :— 


It is certain that there is nothin 
more contended for by those that woul 
not willingly admit a deity, nor is there 
anything of greater use to them in their 
way of reasoning, than to have it pass 
as current that there are in man no 
natural principles inclining him to 
society — nothing that moves him to 
what is moral, just, and honest—except 
a prospect of some different good, some 
advantage of a different sort from what 
attends the actions themselves. Nor is 
it strange that they who have brought 
themselves off from so much as believing 
the reality of any ingenuous action, per- 
formed by any of mankind, merely 
through good affection and a rectitude 
of temper, should be backward to appre- 
hend any goodness of that sort in a 
higher nature than that of man. But 
it is strange to conceive how many who 
pretend a notion and belief of a supreme 
power, acting with the greatest good- 
ness, and without any inducement but 
that of love and good-will, should think 
it unsuitable to a rational creature, de- 
rived from Him, to act after His 
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example, and to find pleasure and con- 
tentment in works of goodness and 
bounty without other prospect. But, 
what is yet more unaccountable is, that 
men who profess a religion where love 
is chiefly enjoined—where the heart is 
expressly called for, and the outward 
action without that is disregarded— 
where charity (or kindness) is made 
all in all—should combine to degrade 
the principle of good nature, and refer 
all to reward, which being made the 
only motive in men’s actions, must ex- 
clude all worthy and generous disposi- 
tion, all that love, charity, and affection 
which the Scripture enjoins; and with- 
out which no action is lovely in the sight 
of God or man, or in itself deserving of 
notice or kind reward. But perhaps 
one reason of this misfortune has been 
that some men, who have meant sincerely 
well to religion and virtue, have been 
afraid lest by advancing the principle of 
good nature, and laying too great a 
stress upon it, the apparent need of 
sacred revelation (a thing so highly im- 
portant to mankind) should be in some 
measure taken away. So that they 
were forced, in a manner, to wound 
virtue, and give way to the imputation 
of being mercenary, and of acting in a 
slavish spirit in ways of religion,* rather 
than admit a sort of rival (in this sense) 
to the faith of divine revelation—seeing 
that Christianity (they thought) would 
by this means be made less necessary to 
mankind, if it should be allowed that 
men could find any happiness in virtue 
but what is in reversion. Thus, one 
party of men fearing the consequences 
which may be drawn from the acknow- 
ledgment of moral and social principles 
in the human mind to the proof of a 
Deity’s existence, and another party 
fearing as much from thence to the pre- 
judice of Revelation — each have, in 
their turns, made war (if I may say so) 
even on virtue itself—having exploded 
the principle of good nature, all enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction in acts of kindness 
and love, all notion of happiness in 
temperate courses and moderate desires, 
and, in short, all virtue or foundation of 
virtue, unless that, perhaps, be called 
merit or virtue which is left remaining 
when all generosity, free inclination, 
public-spiritedness, and everything else 
besides private regard is taken away. 

If this may be said to be our case 
under this dispute, and that true religion 
itself (which is love) be thus endangered, 
and morality so ill-treated between two 
such different and distant parties,—if 
each of these, notwithstanding their vast 
disagreement, do yet, in this matter, so 
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fatally agree to decry human nature, and 
destroy the belief of any immediate good 
or happiness in virtue as a thing any 
way suitable to our make and constitu- 
tion, there is then so much the more 
need of some great and known man to 
oppose this current. And here it is that 
our author has appeared so signally. 
Whatsoever (says he) some have said, 
man’s nature is not so untoward a thing 
(unless it be abused) but that there is a 
secret sympathy in human nature with 
virtue and honesty, which gives a man an 
interest even in bad men. God, in infinite 
wisdom, has so contrived, that if an intel- 
lectual being sink itself into sensuality, or 
any way defile or pollute itself, then 
miseries and torments should befall it 
even in this state. Virtue and vice (says 
he) are the foundations of peace and 
happiness, or sorrow and misery. There 
is inherent punishment belonging to all 
vice, and no power can divide or separate 
them, for though God should not, in a 
positive way, inflict punishment, or any 
instrument of God punish a sinner, yet he 
would punish himself; his misery and 
unhappiness would arise from himself. 

Thus speaks our excellent divine and 
truly Christian philosopher, whom, for 
his appearing thus in defence of natural 
goodness, we may call the preacher of 
good-nature. This is what he insists on 
everywhere, and to make this evident 
is, in a manner, the scope of all his dis- 
courses, 

This lucid statement by the noble 
and accomplished author of Zhe 
Characteristics renders it unne- 
cessary for us to fatigue our readers 
with any lengthened extracts from 
the writings of Dr. Whichcot. Those 
who are well acquainted with Butler's 
works, will see even from the above 
brief account of the opinions of 
his predecessor, that their views of 
virtue, of the power of the approv- 
ing and disapproving faculty in man, 
of the connexion between goodness 
and happiness, and of the moral 
government of God, which connects 
vice with misery, are really identical ; 
and without detracting from the 
merit of original reasoning which is 
equally conspicuous in the Analogy 
of Religion, and in the Sermons de- 
livered in the Rolls Chapel, we must 
say, that if the former was suggested 
by the remark in Origen, which 
appears on the title-page, the latter 
must have owed at least as much to 
the influence of an English divine, 
who was the head of the school to 
which Butler belonged, and whose 
writings must have been known to 
the great moralist. We say, must 
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have been known; for Butler's 
literary career commenced with his 
criticism of Dr. Samuel Clarke’s 
Demonstration of the Being and 
Attributes of God, and he always 
kept up the intimacy to which the 
correspondence on this subject gave 
rise. Now, the fourth and last 
volume of Whichcot’s Sermons was 

ublished by Dr. Clarke in 1707, a 

ew years before the commencement 

of his acquaintance with Butler, in 
1711, and it is nearly certain that 
the young divine must have read 
discourses so recommended to his 
notice, and so in harmony with his 
own opinions. It is no doubt some- 
what strange that, although Butler 
quotes opinions suggested more or 
less by Whichcot, from The Charac- 
teristics of his editor, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and though he combats the 
views of Hobbes by the same train 
of arguments which were used by his 
predecessor, he makes no distinct 
allusion or reference to the vindicator 
of human nature and virtue. What- 
ever may be the proper explanation 
of this, it is sufficient for us to know 
that Whichcot really anticipated 
Butler in all the essential features 
of his moral and religious philosophy, 
and to be able to effect the rehabilita- 
tion of this once eminent, but now 
nearly forgotten name. And after 
all, for us the great matter is, not to 
settle the question of conscious or 
unconscious literary obligations be- 
tween two eminent divines, the latter 
of whom died some hundred years 
ago, but to consider the bearing of the 
views, which they concurred in advo- 
cating, on the approaching crisis in 
English Christianity. 

The successive phases in the re- 
ligious struggle of the seventeenth 
century have re-appeared in the 
ninetgenth, though with less of im- 
plication in the political movements 
of the period, and consequently with 
less influence on the well-being of 
the state. But with every difference 
of degree, we must recognise the 
similarity in kind; and those who 
attach any importance to the new 
science of sociology, as it is barba- 
rously termed, must take their lessons 
of analogy from the past, if they 
would remedy the evils of the present, 
and guard against the dangers of the 
Suture. Inthe seventeenth century, 
we find a fierce struggle between 


low church and high church, be- 
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tween puritan austerity and sacer- 
dotal formalism, followed by a bold 
and rampant aggression on the part 
of popery. At this time, the rela- 
tions between the sovereign and the 
people had not yet been definitively 
settled; and contests between repub- 
lican and monarchical principles 
mingled themselves with the specula- 
tive antagonism of religious dogmas. 
Hence it happened, that the tem- 
porary triumph of the presbyterian 
over the episcopalian, and the more 
lasting victory of the protestant over 
the papist, were signalized by two 
successive dethronements of the 
Stuart family. The nineteenth cen- 
tury has had no reason to fear any 
consequences resembling these. But 
the theological campaign has been 
very similar. Protestant feelings, 
in many cases influenced and guided 
by puritanism, have, in the first in- 
stance, asserted themselves in suc- 
cessful opposition to the pretensions 
of sacerdotal authority within the 
Church—public opinion has super- 
seded the rubric, and the privy coun- 
cil has put its veto on the attempt 
to narrow the interpretation of our 
ecclesiastical formularies. And now 
the voice of the nation, heard in 
the votes of an overwhelming ma- 
jority in the Lower House, has de- 
clared the futility of a papal aggres- 
sion, more open, but less plausible 
than that which cost James II. his 
crown. Thus, in exhibiting succes- 
sive defeats of priestly encroachment, 
the present age has much in common 
with that which witnessed the suc- 
cessive discomfiture of Archbishop 
Laud and Father Petre. But it rests 
with ourselves to determine whether 
we shall or shall not enjoy a period 
of ecclesiastical tranquillity similar 
to that which followed the Revolution 
of 1688; and our chance of attaining 
this desirable consummation must 
depend on our maintenance of the 
rinciples of which Dr. Benjamin 
Vhichcot was the first advocate, and 
which were providentially embraced 
by the rulers of the Church at that 
epoch. 
No one, who is able and willing to 
reflect, can fail to perceive that the 
only safe repose after a period of dis- 
sension, is that which is purchased 
by a liberal conservatism. An abso- 
lute refusal to concede any reform, 
is as destructive and revolutionary 
as the most violent and inconsiderate 
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radicalism. A timely dose of physic 
will in many cases immediately re- 
store the normal state of health; but 
obstinate rejection of the simple re- 
medy is as injurious to the patient's 
health and comfort, as a rashemploy- 
ment of the nostrums of the empiric. 
TheChurch of England, in particular, 
has been saved from time to time bya 
spirit of comprehension, which is, in 
fact, the charter of its continued ex- 
istence as a national establishment; 
and the Articles, which are still its 
most dogmatic expression of opinion, 
are expressly constructed on this 
ae e—which is one rather of 
iberty than of compromise. If we 
wish that our Church should include 
the majority of the eens we 
must rest our formularies on that 
broad basis which is implied in the 
description of the, sacraments, bor- 
rowed from Augustine, by ourtwenty- 
fifth Article, as it stood originally : 
Dominus noster sacramentis numero 
paucissimis, observatu facillimis, sig- 
nificatione prastantissimis, societa- 
tem novi populi colligavit. We must 
presume that there must be many 
points on which a precise agreement 
cannot be aaanes from any large 
number of men, and we must 
content to be united in words and 
thoughts on those points which are 
really vital and essential. These 
were the views which animated our 
reformers in the sixteenth century ; 
and the Church would neither have 
enjoyed a prolonged existence after 
the Restoration in 1662, nor would it 
have held its ground in unimpaired 
vigour after the Revolution in 1688, 
but for the exertions and influence 
of the liberal conservatives, on whom 
the bigots of the day bestowed the 
name of Latitudinarians. That we 
may not seen to be advancing a para- 
doxical opinion, and to give a new 
and exaggerated value to the services 
of these true sons of England, we 
will quote the words of Bishop Bur- 
net, who viewed the facts of the case 
with the eyes of a contemporary. 
After describing the corruption and 
negligence of the clergy at the time 
of the Restoration, he goes on to say 
(History of his Own Time, vol. i, 
p- 271, fol., 12th ed.) : 

In all which sad representation, some 
few exceptions are to be made; but so 
few, that if a new set of men had not 
appeared of another stamp, the Church 
had quite lost her esteem over the nation. 
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These were generally of Cambridge, 
formed under some divines, the chief of 
whom were Drs. Whichcot, Cudworth, 
Wilkins, Moore, and Worthington. . .. 
All these, and those who were formed 
under them, studied to examine farther 
into the nature of things than had been 
done formerly. They declared against 
superstition, on the one hand, and enthu- 
siasm, on the other. They loved the con- 
stitution of the Church and the liturgy, 
and could well live under them; but 
they did not think it unlawful to live 
under another form. They wished that 
things might have been carried with 
more moderation. And they continued 
to keep a good correspondence with those 
who differed from them in opinion, and 
allowed a great freedom both in philo- 
sophy and in divinity, from whence they 
were called the men of latitude. And 
upon this, men of narrower thoughts, 
and fiercer tempers, fastened upon them 
the name of Latitudinarians. They read 
Episcopius much. And the making out 
the reasons of things being a main part 
of their studies, their enemies called 
them Socinians. They were all very 
zealous against Popery. And so they 
becoming soon very considerable, the 
Papists set themselves against them to 
decry them as Atheists, Deists, or, at 
best, Socinians. And now that the main 
principle of religion was struck at by 
Hobbes and his followers, the Papists 
acted upon this a very strange part. 
They went in so far even into the argu- 
ment for Atheism, as to publish many 
books, in which they affirmed, that there 
was no certain proof of the Christian 
religion, unless we took it from the 
authority of the Church as infallible. 
This was such a delivering up of the 
cause to them that it raised, in all good 
men, a very high indignation at Popery 
—that party showing that they chose to 
make men, who would not turn Papists, 
become Atheists, rather than believe 
Christianity upon any other ground than 
infallibility. 

On the appetionses of this state- 
ment to the present condition of 
mony erect among theologians, we 

make some remarks in the 


sequel; but in order to prove the 
importance of the services rendered 
to the Established Church by the so- 
called Latitudinarians, it is only 


necessary to mention, on the autho- 
rity of Burnet, ‘ the most eminent 
of those who were formed under 
those great men’ whom he had just 
before cited as the leaders of this 
school. They were Tillotson, Stil- 
lingfleet, Patrick, Lloyd, and Teni- 
son. Whenwe recollect that Tillot- 
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son became ArchbishopofCanterbury 
on the deposition of the Tory San- 
croft, and was succeeded after a few 
years, by Tenison; and that Stilling- 
fleet the ear of Queen Mary, to 
whom the ecclesiastical patronage of 
the crown was for the most part 
confided, we may well understand 
the important influence exercised by 
these liberal divines. Lloyd and 
Tenison were chiefly formed on the 
model of Wilkins, and successively 
held the very important cure of St. 
Martin’s. Tillotson was more closely 
attached to Whichcot, whom he suc- 
ceededat St.Lawrence in the Poultry, 
and whose funeralsermonhe preached 
there. It is worthy of remark, that 
Tillotson and Wilkins were both 
connected by marriage with the 
family of the great Protector Oliver; 
and the former belonged to a staunch 
presbyterian family. That the libe- 
ral principles of Stillingfieet’s Ireni- 
cum produced a lasting effect on the 
spirit of the age, and were calculated 
to widen the basis of the national 
Church, is shown by the fact, that an 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Secker, 
and two most eminent Seon But- 
ler and Chandler, in the next gene- 
ration, passed into holy orders after 
having been brought up together in 
the same dissenting academy. The 
prosecution of Sacheverell, and the 
triumph of Hoadley, were all indi- 
cations of the liberal and protestant 
character impressed upon this Church 
and people by the example and au- 
thority of Whicheot and Wilkins, of 
Tillotson and Stillingfleet ; and the 
favour of Queen Caroline, which 
raised Butler to the bench, was only 
the immediate cause of an elevation, 
which was ultimately due to the en- 
lightened theology with which the 
divines of a preceding age had 
charged the literary atmosphere 
of the educated classes and the 
court. By suspending the fu »- 
tions of the convocation, an instru 
ment for fomenting discord was 
removed, and bishops were allowed 
to exemplify the toleration which 
they recommended by their writings. 
The great Christian gnostic, Clement 
of Alexandria, found an editor in 
a Bishop of Oxford, soon after 
translated to the Primacy; and Lord 
Chatham’s government rewarded 
with the see of Gloucester the 
author of an ingenious paradox 
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respecting the Egyptian learning of 
Moses. If the Ses and teachi - of 
the general body of clergy 
seconded the wise liberality of the 
rulers of the Church, we should have 
had no Wesleyan secession, and we 
should have had to thank the great 
divines of the Revolution for a safely 
progressive development of the 
national Church, analogous to that 
which the Bill of Rights had intro- 
duced into our secular constitution. 
The extreme parties which now 
distract the church, and almost 
threaten it with dissolution, are of 
ones recent origin. But 
the Tractarianism which has sprung 
up from the dragon’s teeth sown by 
the so-called Evangelicals, is really 
little more than a revival of the 
bigotry which exploded so fruitlessly 
in the Bangorian controversy more 
than a century ago. It is not neces- 
sary in this aloes to enter upon an 
exposure of the characteristic errors 
of these two parties, which, with all 
their differences, have much in com- 
mon. With reference to our present 
subject, we would only invite atten- 
tion to the fact, that of the sixteen 
thousand clergy who compose the 
ministry of the Established Church, 
—to say nothing of the millions of 
laity,—a very inconsiderable propor- 
tion will be found in the ranks of 
either the extreme right or the ex- 
treme left. The infinitely great 
majority belong to the class which we 
may designate as ‘ the old conser- 
vative church and state moderates,’ 
and are the legitimate descendants 
of Whichcot and Tillotson. l- 
though this fact is patent to the ex- 
perience of those who move much in 
clerical society throughout the king- 
dom, it is generally overlooked, be- 
eause the moderate majority have 
no recognised channel for the ex- 
pression and propagation of their 
views, whereas the extreme parties 
have their periodicals and news- 
papers, which daily, weekly, monthly, 
or quarterly, pour forth the loud 
utterances of complaint and invec- 
tive, and, like the railway whistle, 
make the same noise, whether the 
train is long or short, express or par- 
liamentary. The influence of this 
on the many who cannot think for 


*See The State Church. 
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themselves, and only repeat what 
they hear others say, is well known ; 
a there was great truth in the 
bon-mot which answered and silenced 
the claim of exclusive orthodoxy set 
up on behalf of one of these parties. 
‘ It is only among us,’ said the un- 
compromising advocate, ‘ that you 
find what can truly be called sound 
theology.’ ‘If by sownd theology,’ 
said his friend, ‘ you mean theology 
which is nothing but sound,—voz et 
reterea nihil,—I am perfectly wil- 
ing to concede your claim ; for your 
journals keep up an uninterrupted 
fire of words, awakening the echoes 
with conventional phraseology, which 
is neither significant of faith, nor 
pe of good works.’ It would 
e well if this loud-voiced partisan- 
ship were confined to the unmeani 
assertion of extreme opinions, an 
the contradiction of other views 
diametrically opposite, and equally 
extravagant. ut, unfortunately, 
the moderates, who occupy the wide 
space in the middle, are not allowed 
to pursue the even tenour of their 
way. Either their silence is con- 
strued as an agreement with one or 
other of the extremes, or if any one 
ventures to speak the words of so- 
briety, of comprehension, of tole- 
rance, of learning, of philosophical 
indifference to exaggerated trifling, 
he is dealt with in the same spirit as 
his predecessors, the Latitudi- 
narians, according to the account 
which we have quoted above from 
Bishop Burnet. When the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury allows himself 
to be entrapped into an admission 
favourable to the ministerial pre- 
tensions of Protestant preachers on 
the continent, he is ideal by the 
advocates of the Apostolic succession 
to have abandoned his belief in the 
Episcopal system of which he is the 
head. Any advocate for the old 
union between church and state 
is called an Erastian, a term of 
reproach which, as Professor Powell 
has recently observed,is commonly 
applied in great ignorance of what 
the doctrines of Erastus really were.* 
If a man speaks of tolerance, he 
is supposed to be pleading for a 
freedom from persecution on account 
of some heterodoxy of his own. The 
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name Latitudinarian is now applied, 
as formerly, with an extension of 
meaning, which is meant to convey 
an imputation of extreme laxity and 
indifference to all thatis sacred. To 
write like a scholar about any text 
in the Bible is to be a Rationalist, or 
worse. And it is certainly the ten- 
dency of books like that of Newman 
on Development, and the recent lec- 
tureson Catholicism by the same very 
clever, but most irrational writer, 
to show that there is no resting- 
lace between Atheism and the infal- 
ible Church. 

Now we have no intention of 
entering into any theological ques- 
tion; but it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the social morality of this 
country at the present day that the 
laity should be prepared to under- 
stand and to rebuke the attempt 
which is now being made with in- 
creasing boldness, by both extreme 
parties in the church, by Calvinizers 
on the one side, and by Romanizers 
on the other, to override the great 
laws of reason and conscience, and 
to convert free, but responsible hu- 
manity into a mere receptacle of 
religious dogmatism and intolerance. 
With this view, our best lessons for 
the future are to be derived from 
the past. We must look back to 
the former occasion on which our 
ship steered safely between the bark- 
ing Scylla of Puritanism, and the 
all-engulphing Charybdis of Roman- 
ism, if we would escape from the 
domination of Exeter Hall, on the 
one hand, and of the Rotunda, in 
Dublin, on the other. Taciturnity 
and quiescence on the part of the 
moderate majority are no longer 

ssible, now that fanaticism has 

ecome so restless in its obtrusive 
tyranny. When so many professing 
otestants are guided by the opi- 
nions of unscrupulous journalists, 
—when an vanilenes to attach 
vital importance to outward forms 
of worship and church govern- 
ment is branded with infidelity by 
D.C.L.’s and Denisons—when the 
representative of the Irish Romanist 
priesthood can invite an assembly of 
grown-up men to consider the denial 
of territorial names as equivalent to 
persecution, and can invoke protec- 
tion from such a Pantheon of demi- 
gods as St. Patrick, St. Malachy, 
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and St. Laurence O'Toole ! common 
sense, manhood, and conscience can 
no longer be silent. And it is for- 
tunate that men of the school of 
Whicheot, Cudworth, Tillotson, and 
Butler have not been wanting to 
the crisis—men of enlightened, but 
fervent piety, of sound learning, of 
great reasoning powers, and able to 
appreciate the necessity of mixing 
liberality with conservatism, and of 
maintaining the true by relinquish- 
ing the untenable. For our own part, 
we shall hail every accession to their 
numbers with renewed hope for the 
stability of our Church, and, what 
is even more important, for the main- 
tenance among us of true religion 
and virtue. Whatever tends to sap 
the foundations of morality, must, 
at the same time, contribute to un- 
dermine the piety of anation. Now 
it will always be observed that people 
are immoral and irreligious in pro- 
portion as they allow the tyranny 
of dogmatism to usurp the free judg- 
ment of an enlightened understand- 
ing, and substitute priestly authority 
for the decisions of the conscience. 
Initstheological acceptation, latitude 
is synonymous with laxity, and bi- 
potry teaches us that a man cannot 

e a latitudinarian in theology with- 
out a corresponding indifference to 
religious and moral principles. The 
fact, however, is quite the reverse. 
Butler’s moral philosophy, which 
substitutes the sense of right and 
wrong for a mere expediency, and 
asserts the natural supremacy, the 
authority, and the functions of con- 
science, is either derived from, or in 
strict accordance with the doctrines 
of the arch-latitudinarian, Whichcot. 
It is, indeed, the natural tendency 
of those wider views of Christianity, 
which disdain the trammels of sys- 
tematic verbiage, to substitute in- 
ward holiness and morality for the 
outward forms of doctrine and ritual; 
and the mind which can acquiesce in 
the latter is too apt to use this ma- 
chinery as a means of stifling the 
conscience. Not to speak of Butler's 
theory of virtue, it is easy to show 
that Whichcot’s religious philosophy 
rests upon the possibility of a rule 
of piety and conscientious sense of 
duty in the individual. ‘ Both heaven 
and hell,’ he says, ‘ have their foun- 
dations within us. Heaven primarily 
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lies in a refined temper—in an in- 
ternal reconciliation to the nature of 
God, and to the rule of righteous- 
ness. The guilt of conscience and 
enmity to righteousness is the inward 
state of hell. The guilt of conscience 
is the fuel of hell.’ And again: 
‘Where there is malignity and guilt 
upon the conscience, unremoved by 
repentance, there needs no more 
than for God to hold such a man to 
converse with himself. All the world 
cannot secure that man who is not 
in reconciliation with the reason of 
his own mind.’ The natural con- 
sequence of this exaltation of internal 
religion is to induce a spirit of mo- 
deration, forbearance, and charity. 
* Those who are united by religion, 
should be united by charity.’ And 
in another place: ‘ I persuade my- 
self that all truly g men among 
us do substantially agree in all things 
saving; that some things, wherein 
we differ, are not substantially deter- 
mined in Scripture, but that which 
both parties say seems to have coun- 
tenance some way or other. And 
therefore I propose that all be looked 
upon as fallible which is ultra et 
citra scripturam.’ The same views 
are of course extended to a reco- 
gnition of the spiritual character of 
Christianity, and, consequently, to 
a depreciation of rites and ceremonies 
when compared with the graces of 
a godly life. 

We worship God best (says Whichcot) 
when we resemble him most. To 
believe, and not to do, is to hold the 
truth in unrighteousness. Men of holy 
hearts and lives best understand holy 
doctrines and things. Those who have 
not the temper of religion are not com- 
petent judges of the things of religion. 
Christ’s design was to rid the world of 
idolatry, to discharge the burthen of 
ceremonies, and to advance the divine 
life of men. 


We feel quite sure that these are 
the sentiments which actuate the 
good and liberal men who constitute 
the majority in the English Church. 
And lest any of our clergy should 
imagine that they are prevented by 
the narrowness of their own formu- 
laries from preaching and teaching 
as they believe, let us assure those 
who lend so ready an ear to the dic- 
tation of bigoted ecclesiastics, that 
the Church of England stands now 
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on at least as broad a basis as it did 
in the days of Tillotson and Stilling- 
fleet. In point of fact, it rests with 
the universities, which have given 
such a sanction to the moral philo- 
sophy of Butler, to patronize also 
the religious sentiments of Which- 
cot. We are too apt to forget that 
both the universities have the power 
of conferring degrees in divinity, 
and that every doctor of theology is 
an authorized expositor of the whole 
body of Scripture, and an authorized 
protessor in his own faculty. Now 
our Articles refer every doctrine to 
Scripture, with the exception of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which is laid 
down in the five articles preceding 
that which maintains the sole sufl- 
ciency of the Scriptures as a source 
of saving doctrine. But who is to 
draw this doctrine from Scripture if 
the right of doing so is denied to the 
divinity-schools of the universities P 
In general, we are disposed to insist 
on the strictly academical character 
of our Church, of which there are 
many significant indications. Our 
thirty-sixth Canon places the licence 
to preach, catechize, &c., by ‘ one 
of the two universities’ on the same 
footing with the licence by an arch- 
bishop or bishop. The tippet, or 
hood, of the Roman-catholic priest 
is merely an indication of his minis- 
terial or sacerdotal character; but 
English clergymen are ordered to 
wear upon their surplices ‘ such 
hoods as by the orders of the univer- 
sities are agreeable to their degrees,” 
(Canon 58.) It is still almost an 
invariable practice with bishops to 
take the degree of D.D. at one of 
the universities, and with all defer- 
ence to the Right Reverend bench, 
we doubt whether they would other- 
wise be entitled to rebuke with 
authority the erroneous theology of 
their clergy. The social rank of 
all clergymen, except the Bishops, 
depends on their academical rather 
than their ecclesiastical position, 
and the tables of precedency tell 
us that the Doctor comes before 
the Dean, unless the Dean is also a 
Doctor. But the most recent proof 
of the influence of the universities 
in church matters is furnished 
by the fact, that most of the bishops 
now make it an essential condition 


in the ordination of a Cambridge 
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graduate, that he should have passed 
what is called the voluntary exami- 
nation in theology, thus restoring to 
the university its proper voice in the 
matter. 

Theseremarkshave beensuggested 
by a sincere wish to maintain the 
cause of religion and morality, and to 
— out a way of escaping from the 

ngers by which Protestantism in 
general, and the Church of England, 
as a bulwark of Protestantism, are 
threatened at the present time. It 
is not the business of this Magazine 
to enter at length into theological 
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details; but there are critical periods 
when the civil and ecclesiastical 
polity of a country are intermingled 
in such a manner that we cannot 
deal with one without affecting the 
other. The present is one of these 
periods. And we shall consider that 
we have done good service in our ge- 
neration if we have revived one of the 
forgotten lessons of the past, and 
have recalled attention to the inti- 
mate connexion between sound mo- 
rality and comprehensive views in 
religion. 


HENRY, LORD BROUGHAM; HIS CAREER AND CHARACTER. 


S it that mankind are ungrateful, 
or only forgetful, in so readily 
ignoring the public services of emi- 
nent men, till death, the solemn 
monitor, awakens regret for their 
loss, and remorse that they should, 
while yet in life, have been so ill-re- 
quited? In the multitude of instances 
where justice has been postponed till 
too late for consolation, and un- 
measured eulogy has suddenly suc- 
ceeded to unmerited detraction, we 
look in vain for a sole andsingle cause, 
adequate to so invariable an effect. 
Age after age, men live and work 
in the world; often of giant powers 
and superhuman self-devotion; men, 
who, as in a recent most signal 
ease, disdain the honours which their 
fellow-men would fain put on them 
as rewards, and aspire only to the 
nobler recompence which fame can 
give; men who act the history of 
their contemporary period, or com- 
municate their impulses to more 
active agents: yet, although these 
men fillthe most conspicuous places— 
although their names are for ever in 
men’s mouths, and their daily deeds 
and sayings the staple stuff of other 
men’s thoughts and purposes—al- 
though they are, in truth, the real 
kings of the earth, and their sove- 
reignty is even more readily and 
spontaneously acknowledged than 
t of the ostensible and Catihenate 
holders of power; notwithstanding 
all these tributes to their talents, an 
all this homage to their merits, these 
are precisely the men of whom their 
contemporaries generally know the 


least. Theyare admired, worshi ped, 
abused, laughed at, — caaiiinn 
everything but comprehended or un- 
derstood. And when at last the 
ea conscience, stung by the with- 

awal of such men from the scene, 
suddenly stirs itself in their behoof, 
the very materials from which a 
judgment might have been formed 

ave passed away, and the historian 
or the philosopher is left to a dry 
and unintelligible mass of conflicting 
facts and estimates, from which, if 
he can shape out a consistent and 
symmetrical character, he achieves 
a very rare good fortune, too often 
at the expense of historical truth. 

It were, too, a curious and perhaps 
a profitable — of inquiry, why, 
as a general rule, military genius, or 
brilliant military service, is at once 
and universally acknowledged and 
rewarded by contemporaries, while 
the exploits of civilians, although 
perhaps as seriously affecting the 
welfare of mankind, and involving a 
larger exercise of the higher faculties 
of the mind, are neglected or chal- 
lenged until death has sanctified the 
actors; or why it is not uncommon 
to find a military reputation which 
was recognised during the life-time 
of the commander, questioned long 
after his decease, while the states- 
man or the legislator, defrauded of 
his meed of honour while still upon 
the scene, receives it with accumu- 
lated interest when the grave has 
closed upon his labours and his hopes. 
Such a phenomenon cannot exist 
without a cause. Can it be, that 
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mankind are compelled to bow before 
the splendours of martial success, 
while conscious of their inability to 
analyse its causes; but that in civil 
affairs a natural arrogance, or an 
exaggerated estimate of the right of 
— jodgment, prompts them toa 
bit of summary decision, dictated 
by a levelling spirit of detraction, 
whichis only reversed when irritatin 
causes cease to agitate the mass, an 
the few perspicacious and impartial 
minds are left as a final court of 
appeal? 
rd Brougham, in our own time, 
is a signal example of the uncertainty 
of public opinion. He furnishes in 
his own person a living and lasting 
evidence, not merely of its fickleness, 
but of its essential unsoundness—of 
the dangerous readiness with which 
it will act on the most insufficient 
unds, and arrive at the most 
wreconcileable conclusions. There 
is not a public man of any country, 
a civilian, who has undergone such 
vicissitudes. Alternately worshipped 
as an idol, scorned as an impostor, or 
at least as apolitical traitor, neglected 
as an impracticable eccentric, and 
recognisedas one of the most practical 


and successful legislators of his day 
—to say nothing of his services, now 
tardily admitted, as an agent in the 
cause of human progress and civili- 
zation,—this remarkable man still 
survives the period that furnished 
him with contemporaries worthy of 


his powers; still active in the service 
of the public under the domination 
of his almost unequalled energy; and 
challenging, even by the very con- 
trariety of his fortunes, his ex- 
haustive experience of the good and 
evil of this world, an anticipation of 
that judgment which is ordinarily 
reserved for posterity. 

Yet of the thousands who daily 
pronounce hisname—of the hundreds 
of thousands who whilome have 
worshipped him as an idol but with 
unsound faith, and who have since 
treated his services and his talents 
with jesting indifference,—how few 
know even the great facts of his 
career, still fewer his actual claims 
on public respect, or the real sa- 
lient points of his character! Fifty 
years of incessant, energetic, active 
public life, as advocate, scientific 
yhilosopher, as political partisan, as 

terary critic, orator, as judge, as 
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statesman, are not so easily com- 
prehended; nor can a vague tribute 
of admiration on the one hand, or a 
jesting sneer on the other, dis 
satisfactorily of a character which in 
our own days is so extraordinary and 
sorare. The ordinary mind is too apt 
to admire in public men only that 
which is the least worthy of admi- 
ration, and to overlook their more 
sterling but more silent claims; and, 
in the case before us, this ordinary 
tendency is much increased by an 
almost reckless obtrusion of stro: 
peculiarities and ‘eccentricities,’ an 
a disdain of the ordinary precautions 
of those who seek a permanent hold 
on the British public. 

If, bearing these considerations 
in mind, we can separate the wheat 
from the chaff, the practical from 
the personal—if, by watching the 
oscillations of a character singularly 
vigorous and energetic, we can arrive 
at a clear estimate of its real avail- 
able force, we shall furnish our 
readers with the means of doing an 
act of justice to a man who has 
spent a fong life in the public service, 
and who, if at one period of his 
career he was mistakenly and ex- 
travagantly exalted, was certainly, at 
another, as unjustly and as un- 
foundedly degraded. With these 
views, we purpose devoting a few 

es to a retrospect of the career 
of Lord Brougham and an estimate 
of his character. 

To retrace his career, how far, 
how very far back we must go. Of 
those who are accustomed to contem- 
plate, with something like astonish- 
ment, the incessant activity and 
seemingly indomitable energy, the 
readiness, perseverance, and versa- 
tility, the rpetual freshness of 
intellect of this singular embodiment 
of the active and restless tendencies 
of the age, how. few are prepared to 
go back half a century, in order to 
arrive at its earliest development! 
Four years before the close of the 
eighteenth century, Lord Brougham, 
then a mere youth, found insertion 
in the Philosophic Transactions of 
the Royal Society for a paper on 
‘Optics ;’ and within three years 
after the commencement of the 
present ane had been elected 
a Fellow of that society. An in- 
tellect which, in early youth, was so 
precocious, yet which, in advanced 
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age, is still so fresh and vigorous, 
must needs be made of no ordinary 
stuff; and he who would test its 
quality, and measure its proportions, 
must be prepared to throw aside 
ordinary modes of judging, acapting 
his standard to the singularity of his 
subject. In connexion with this 
paper on ‘ Optics,’ it is remarkable, 
as evidencing a constancy of mind, 
of which the credit is usually refused 
to Lord Brougham, that this his 
earliest published scientific effort 
should have been on the same subject 
as that which he lately introduced 
to the French Institute, and that 
the solace of his leisure at his 
chateau at Cannes should be derived 
from the same branch of science as 
that which led to his being, at 
sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
honoured with the marked approval 
of the chief learned men of his day. 
It may also not be uninstructive 
thus to refer back to his position at 
this early age, as it shows that in 
this precocious display of scientific 
acquirements, which could not then 
ve been very profound or exten- 
sive, may be found the germ of that 
habit of self-development, and that 
readiness to form and pronounce 
judgments, while othershave reached 
only the threshold of questions, 
which have been charged as serious 
faults against Lord Brougham 
throughout his career — charged, 
not by his enemies and detractors 
merely, but by those, too, who were 
his friends and sincere admirers. 

It would naturally conduce to the 
same habit of mind, that at three- 
and-twenty years of age, he should 
have been a leading contributor to, 
if not the actual originator of, that 
great literary periodical which for 
so many years held the rod of 
criticism in terrorem over all persons 
in the literary and artistic, and 
over not a few in the political world. 
A habit of hastily judging, often 
severe in proportion to the accom- 
panying sense of irresponsibility, 
would necessarily be engendered by 
the exercise of such power, in a 
temperament naturally ardent, and 
responsive, even to a fault, to all 
exciting influences. A natural ten- 
dency would thus be stimulated, 
without there being any correspond- 
ing consciousness on the part of the 
mind so acted upon; while, at the 
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same time, an habitual self-con- 
fidence would take the place of a 
more steady strength and tone. 

Some public men live for them- 
selves alone; some devote them- 
selves to the good of mankind; 
others combine with their own per- 
sonal advancement the higher aims 
of patriotism. Of the first class, we 
have some very striking examples in 
our own day; but it would be in- 
vidious to mention them, more espe- 
cially as it might be urged on 
their behalf against so premature a 
classification, that they are engaged 
now in the struggle for powers, and 
that they may still have purposes 
undeveloped. Of the second class, 
a more bright and illustrious example 
we could not choose than the late 
Sir Samuel Romilly, a man of cos- 
mopolitan philanthropy, one who 
opened a new path for the workers 
of civilization, and led some of the 
noblest minds, his contemporaries 
and successors, into a virgin soil, 
apart from the barren ways of pro- 
fessional and political patriotism. 
Of the third class, we do not know 
a more brilliant instance than Henry, 
Lord Brougham; a man who cer- 
tainly has advanced himself, but of 
whom no one can say that he did so 
at the sacrifice of the interests of 
mankind, but who rather stands 
forth as at least one of the most 
distinguished labourers in the cause 
of reformatioa and progress. Am- 
bition may develope into one of the 
noblest of the virtues, or it may 
become, at best, a magnanimous 
vice. But the most admirable shape 
it takes is when the personal ambi- 
tion of the individual is at the same 
time conducive to the good of his 
fellow-men; and this we conceive 
to have been the chief characteristic 
of the undoubtedly powerful ambi- 
tion of the present Lord Brougham. 
We are not writing his life; still 
less are we preparing an eulogium 
on his career, or a defence. We 
are simply casting a retrospective 
view over nearly fifty years of con- 
stant activity, and recording, as we 
pass along, the thoughts that suggest 
themselves. 

It is the fortune of some men to 
appear on the scene at favourable 
veriods. Thus it was with Henry 

rougham. The same felicitous 
conjunction of the stars that gave 
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to Napoleon or to Wellington so 
noble a field for military glory, also 
pointed out to civilians the way to 
triumph in a more peaceful, though 
a scarcely less important strife. The 
civie conquerors were to march to 
the breaking-up of old prejudices, 
and the destruction of worn-out 
institutions, on the one hand, or to 
make head against a new and over- 
whelming power, on the other, as Na- 
poleon might feel himself appointed 
to overthrow the old military systems 
of the continent, or Wellington 
might, in turn, be called on to crush 
the power by which he had destroyed 
them. The times influence the 
actors; the actors re-act upon the 
times. In a puny and spiritless 
drama, no histrionic power avails ; 
but give a good plot and stirring 
incidents, and even an ordina’ 
talent will shine. The great strife 
of politics, however, calls up, as if 
by magic, the destined combatants, 
who come to the contest armed 
cap-a-pie, in intellect, energy, and 
daring. Thus it was at the era 
when Lord Brougham commenced 
his career. The public mind, 
seething in the excitement of new 
political elements, stimulated by the 
soul-stirring events then progressing 
on the continent, was prepared for all 
that was extraordinary and new. 
Similar influences actedon the youn 
men of the day, urging them forwar 
to deeds of intellectual daring. Pro- 
ceedings which now would seem 
erratic, unsound, tending towards 
democratic or revolutionary results, 
were then regarded as only natural, 
as the inevitable accompaniments of 
the great struggle between the new 
and the antiquated, which every one 
—even the bigoted adherents of the 
latter—saw to be at hand. 

Blessed as we now are with the 
practical benefits of er it seems 
incredible that the early life of one 
of our still active, if not the most 
active of our statesmen, should have 
been passed in a professed and a 
glorious struggle for the first prin- 
ciples of political freedom ; that not 
merely was it Parliamentary Reform, 
or Catholic Emancipation, for which 
the energies of young patriotic 
champions were called into play, 
but that the freedom of the press— 
not that licence which is sometimes 
called freedom, but the rational and 
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regulated liberty of thinking in 
print—had to be struggled for under 
circumstances scarcely less difficult 
and dangerous than those which 
surround the same institution in 
Berlin or Vienna at the present 
day; that the personal liberty of the 
subject, in spite of constitutional 
guarantees, was assailed in a manner 
more deliberate and daring, and 
with a more respectful affectation 
of constitutional forms, than now it 
is in those last-named capitals by 
Schwartzenburg or Manteuffel; 
that the clerical power, following in 
the wake of the political, affected a 
similar exemption from the ordinary 
laws of freedom of thought and 
speech ; and that it was possible at 
that time to prosecute a man for 
alleged libels upon ecclesiastics, 
which, in the present day, would 
be thought too slight even for the 
shafts of an hebdomadal satirist ; 
that even the advocates of the holy 
cause of Negro Emancipation could 
scarcely escape being included by 
the popular prejudice in the same 
category with the blood-stained 
madmen who had ruled the Con- 
vention in Paris. Still less do we, 
in these days of peace and sunshine, 
remember that night of popular 
ignorance which was supposed to 
be identified with the conditions of 
public safety, and with the tem- 
poral, even the eternal welfare of 
the masses. Now, when the merit 
of the age is held to consist in the 
universal diffusion of knowledge ; 
when the most enlightened and the 
most enterprising of the British 
publishers are organizing the most 
nicely calculated combinations, in 
order to place the means of educa- 
tion within the grasp of all—to 
tempt, as it were, the inert or in- 
different, where formerly it seemed 
a merit to plunge them deeper in 
that slough of blind, sluggish, 
material enjoyment, it seems to us 
almost incredible that those who 
first impressed on the public mind 
the necessity for self-development; 
who proclaimed the great truth, 
that knowledge and virtue are the 
best armies, the best police; who 
stood forward as the organisers of a 
new system, by which the closed 
portals were accessible to all who 
possessed the magic keys— frugality 
and application; that these men 
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should have been looked upon as 
dangerous innovators and subvertors 
of society—should have been held 
up to scorn, or hunted down with 
merciless ridicule. Yet so it was; 
and five-and-twenty years of Lord 
Brougham’s life, at least, were 
spent in the herculean labour of 
sweeping away the offensive and 
obstructive prejudices of a self- 
lauding obscurantism, ere he could 
even earn the privilege of com- 
mencing the initiation of a new 
era. 

These things, if they were stimu- 
lants to patriotism, were also strong 
incentives to personal ambition; 
they were gifts scattered by fortune 
in the way of the young and ardent 
spirits of the day, to be shaped into 
weapons as their powers or their 
occasions allowed. But when we 
crown all these noble objects of 
emulation with that which formed 
the climax of Lord Brougham’s 
earlier career; when we recal to 
the reader’s mind the most pro- 
minent, the most dramatic of all 
the struggles that took place during 
that period of intellectual activity; 
reminding him of a state of things 
more endangering to royalty, as 
an institution, than all the theories 
of republicans—a condition of affairs 
which, under our present bene- 
ficent and virtuous Sovereign, seems 
as though it could never have 
existed in a social system like 
that of England; and when we 
reflect that circumstances, no less 
than the known talents of Henry 
Brougham as an advocate, and his 
prominency as a politician, desig- 
nated him as the man who was to 
bear the most ennobling share in 
the great domestic drama of royal 
life—who was to concentrate on 
himself the eyes of all the world, 
and to be identified as the champion 
of a cause which political reasons at 
the time rendered the cause of the 

ple—who felt that, at every step 
i he was incurring the re- 
sponsibility of a possible revolution, 
and in his own person of an im- 
peachment, and that upon his 
success or failure depended, not 
merely the fate of his royal client, 
but the peace, and safety, and the 
honour and credit of his native land, 
—when we sum up all the other 
felicitous opportunities to make an 
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illustrious name, and add this grand 
capping and crowning chance, we 
must admit thatif to Lord Brougham 
have been vouchsafed no ordinary 
favours, so has he been exposed to 
no ordinary temptations. To have 
encountered such obstacles — to 
grapple with any one of which would 

e the task of an ordinary man,— 
and to have conquered them, might 
well make a man vain, unsteady, 
overbearing, mad with pride. All 
these errors have been ascribed to 
Lord Brougham (with many more) 
during his long career. As we 
progress, we shall be able to test 
with how much of truth. 

Our limits and our plan alike pre- 
clude any detailed examination of 
the events and achievements of the 
earlier career of Lord Brougham ; 
how, having shone in Edinburgh as 
an advocate and a writer, he abruptly 
quitted that city for a more im- 
portant scene of operations, and with 
marvellous rapidity took his place as 
one not only of the most brilliant, 
but also of the most practical and 
penn of the lawyers of his 

ay; how he soon ranked with the 
legal aristocracy of his intellectual 
circuit; how, when only thirty years 
of age, he entered parliament, and 
almost immediately stamped himself 
as one of the first orators in an 
assembly which boasted of Canning, 
and had not yet forgotten the lustre 
of Pitt and Fox; how he became re- 
cognised as the most able, daring, 
and successful champion, not merely 
of the general principles of the Whig 
opposition, but also of principles and 
measures which he pursued with 
independent action, and which im- 
parted to him a marked individu- 
ality 5 how, after the Queen’s trial 
and its accompanying dramatic inci- 
dents, he gradually rose from being 
the cadet, to the championship, and 
ultimately, in the public eye, to the 
leadership and mastership of the 
great Reform party; until the name 
of Harry Brougham rang through 
the length and breadth of the land 
as the symbol of popular idolatry, 
and he was triumphantly returned 
by that constituency which from its 
numbers and mixed character is 
constituted the testing point of 

ublic opinion at great crises; and 

ow, finally, he was enabled to spurn 
with contempt the ordinary routine 
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of professional promotion, and vault 
at once into that position which is 
regarded as the highest reward of 
legal and political ability. If we 
were in detail to analyze these suc- 
cessive steps, we should inevitably 
bring the reader to the conclusion at 
which, after an attentive examina- 
tion, we have ourselves arrived— 
that there was nothing in the earlier 
career of Lord Brougham at which 
he need look back with any other 
sentiment than that of honourable 
pride; that his advancement was 
the natural result of his extraor- 
dinary ability and versatile powers ; 
that if his profession decried his legal 
lore, they admitted his forensic 
power ; that although he acted for 
so many years in the van of a party 
denounced by its opponents as revo- 
lutionary, he never, even in the in- 
toxication of parliamentary or plat- 
form advocacy, forgot what was due 
to the constitution, or to his own 
reputation as a constitutional lawyer; 
that throughout his speeches, wher- 
ever made, although there are the 
boldest indications of resistance to 
oppression, there is not one instiga- 
tion to democratic violence; that if 
he was claimed as the champion and 
apostle of democracy, it was that his 
too eager admirers inferred from 
personal vehemence, and a strainin 

of the elasticity of language, politic 

passions and purposes which did not 
exist; that in the greatest trial of 
his mental and moral powers—his 
speech on behalf of Queen Caroline 
—he manifested, under the most 
exciting circumstances, a combina- 
tion of boldness, caution, courage, 
dignity, and good taste, entitling 
that extraordinary effort to ran 

with the greatest forensic dis- 
plays on record; that the daring 
advocate or the vehement political 
partisan never, even in the most 
alluring moments, seemed to forget 
the prospective responsibility of the 
judge or the statesman; and, strange 
as it may appear to those who have 
not taken the trouble, as we have 
done, to examine into the facts, that 
it is in his earlier rather than in his 
later speeches, when he was irre- 
sponsible, nor touching with massive 
hand the fine net-work of the con- 
stitution, that are to be found the 
soundest constitutional maxims, the 
most upright and independent resist- 
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ance to every species of purely demo- 
cratic influence. 

We are here retracing his per- 
sonal career; not yet the practical 
services he may have rendered as an 
originator of reforms, or as a legis- 
lator. 

Arrived at the position of Lord 
Chancellor, —the summit of ordi- 
nary ambition to a lawyer, —he 
became the most prominent member 
of an administration which seemed 
the most powerful the country had 
known for upwards of thirty years. 
His magnificent orations during the 
progress of the Reform Bill; the 
audacious firmness with which 
he seized and retained the control 
of the proceedings in the Upper 
House; the seemingly studied per- 
tinacity, nearly amounting to insult, 
with which his every action and 
almost every word reminded the 
peers of the coming popular as- 
sault—a demeanour which, although 
acquiesced in, was loudly condemned 
at the time, and for which even his 
apologists would find it difficult to 
offer an adequate excuse; the her- 
culean strength and endurance he 
manifested in conducting this war- 
fare with his newly-found peers,— 
a warfare almost nightly renewed, 
under circumstances of peculiar an- 
noyance and irritation to one who 
was perpetually reminded of the 
novelty of his position,—while at 
the same time going through the 
labours of the Chancery Court with 
a rapidity and assiduity, which, 
although murmured at by the pro- 
fession, did not meet with permanent 
objections when time had removed 
or softened down temporary causes 
of irritation and opposition,—these 
features of his judicial and parlia- 
mentary administration of the fune- 
tions of the chancellorship do not 
call for more than a passing glance; 
because they are more strongly 
stamped on the public mind than 
the earlier, and still more so than 
the later, events of his career. 

The time, in fact, was near at hand 
when a rude test was to be applied 
to a popularity which had no parallel 
in the later history of the country. 
In England, as in all free states, 
popularity is a thing of fleeting and 
uncertain tenure. inn when men 
have deserved its permanent con- 
tinuance, it is rare, indeed, to find it 
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tuated. The popularity of 
Lond Brougham had been too wide- 
spread, too intense, its culmination 
had been too brilliant, the wreck of 
established things and of old institu- 
tions prepared for its march had 
been too fatally ruinous, not to have 
predisposed even the public mind, to 
say nothing of those more personally 
interested, to a very sudden reversal 
of his unprecedented prosperity. 
Add to this, that there were po- 
litical causes at work. 
The Whigs had found their party 
buoyed up upon popular applause 
to a height which astonished them- 
selves, and alarmed them, timid 
statesmen as they always are in 
power in proportion to their reckless- 
nessandrashness while in opposition; 
and they had shown symptoms of a 
desire to back down upon those who 
were driving them on from behind, 
‘that they might arrest the rapid 
motion of the state machine. On 
the other hand, the suddenness, and 
as it was then supposed, the danger- 
ousliberalismof theirchief measures, 
had profoundly disgusted what may 
be termed the inert public, not to 
speak of those classes who had felt 
themselvesinjured by those measures. 
This double unpopularity furnished 
the signal for an attack, for the com- 
mencement of a campaign by the 
Conservative opposition, which must 
ever remain a monument of the 
strategic genius and parliamentary 
powers of Sir Robert Peel. With- 
out diverging into biography, we 
may remind the reader, that, on the 
principle of seeking the most 
assailable point, it was on Lord 
Brougham that the whole weight of 
wrath fell. Admitting the dispro- 
portion of the ?— we might 
say that since the sudden downfal 
of Napoleon, there had occurred no 
instance of so unexpected, so cruel, 
so fatal a reverse. It seemed as if 
the nature itself of men had become 
changed, as if public fickleness and 
private ingratitude had combined 
andconspired together to bring about 
an unprecedented instance of the un- 
certainty and instability of all human 
ower and glory. The press,—led 
y a journal whose sympathy with 
the public feeling is a species of con- 
centrated electricity, attracted from 
all sides to this common centre, and 
discharged infataland unerring bolts, 


— almost without exception turned 
upon the man whom they had all, 
equally without exception, or nearly 
so, joined in lauding to an extent 
utterly incompatible with his main- 
taining a fair proportion of mental 
equilibrium. There is scarcely a 
comparison too vulgar to indicate the 
pamnaie, yet the choral unanimity 
of the how] that was setup. Within 
the brief space of but a few weeks, 
the popular idol was laid prostrate, 
and utterly demolished. 

Unhappily, Lord Brougham had 
furnished ample materials for the 
attacks made upon him—materials 
which, to candid and philosophic 
minds, would have been insufficient 
inducements, but which were made 
to tell with fearful force upon the 
vulgar. Years of labour a excite- 
ment, suchas no contemporary had 
undergone, had produced their 
natural effect on the physical organi- 
zation of Lord oats. Excitable 
men, in whom the nervous tempe- 
rament predominates, always seem 
more excitable than they really are. 
In Lord Brougham, there may at all 
times be perecived violent oscillations 
at the surface, but the centre is 
always steady and sure. Were it 
not so, it would be easy to cull from 
the multitude of s adie and judg- 
ments he has delivered, under all 
possible circumstances of irritation, 
evidences of unsoundness. Yet, to 
any one who will calmly consider and 
examine all his deeds and words, it 
will become apparent how consistent 
they have always been with his own 
professed character and with each 
other. But, at the time of which we 
speak, those oscillations were more 
violent and more remarkable than 
usual. At all times disdainful of 
that studied tartufferie of state-craft 
whichteaches the art of hoodwinking 
the multitude, Lord Brougham at 
this time trusted too much to his 
past services, and too much to his 
own consciousness of integrity of 
motive. Forgetting hiselevation,and 
how glaringly he had availed himself 
of it to torment his newly-found eom- 
seers, he thought that as soon as he 
had shuffled off the coil of parlia- 
mentary etiquette, he could speak to 
the people as one of themselves; and, 
to his cost, he did so. Without un- 
veiling the miserable intrigues of the 
period, there is enough on record to 
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show, that had Lord Brougham, at the 
time we refer to, been judged with a 
magnanimity and a forbearance 
worthy the British people, the tem- 
porary cloud might have — away, 
and his party might still have bene- 
fited by his great powers and still 
eater reputation. 

That Lord Brougham deeply felt 
these attacks at the time, may be in- 
ferred from his having condescended 
to notice them. Inaspeech immedi- 
ately after his final secession from the 
whig cabinet in 1835, he maintained 
that ‘ it had been at all times not 
merely a privilege of public men to 
meet their fellow-citizens on fitting 
occasions, but a privilege of the 
people to have public men constantly 
coming before them, and the duty 
of those men to come before the 
people freely, without the nonsense 
and the hauteur with which some 
idle folks chose to invest themselves, 
by way of avoiding responsibility to 
the people; by way of making the 
onal more easily led and misled ; 
and by way of making them more 
safe to govern and misgovern ; the 
policy, and the tactics, and the tricks 
of those who, of late years, have 
been pleased to make the discovery, 
that ministers have no business to 
attend public meetings.’ This was 
his answer to the famous charge, 
that he had ‘dragged the seals 
through the dirt:’ and at the same 
time he declared, while maintaining 
his consistency, that it was because 
his principles did not so very easily 
bend to circumstances, and take 
their hue from situations, that he 
and his hearers now met on the 
same level, and that he no longer 
was in the service of the State. 

The concentrated bitterness of re- 
trospection—the keen consciousness 
of ingratitude rendered for favours 
conferred—the sense of the fleeting 
and untenable quality of popular 
favour—all are perceptible in the 
public speeches of Lord Brougham 
at this painful period of his career. 
A passage in one of them, which we 
do not remember to have met with 
in any commentary on his career, 
— volumes as to his feelings at 
this time. We give it not more for 
its explanatory character, than for 
its intrinsic worth and beauty as 
a piece of fine nervous English 
writing :—* If it were not somewhat 
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late in the day for moralizing, I 
could tell of the prerogatives, not so 
very high—the enjoyments, none of 
the sweetest—which he loses who 
surrenders place, oftentimes mis- 
named power. To be responsible 
for measures which others control, 
perchance contrive; to be chargeable 
with leaving things undone which 
ought to have been done, sind he had 
all the desire to do, without the 
power of doing; to be compelled to 
trust those whom he knew to be 
utterly untrustworthy ; and on the 
most momentous occasions, involving 
the interests of millions, implicitly 
to confide in quarters where common 
prudence forbade reposing a common 
confidence ; to have schemes of the 
wisest, the most profound policy, 
judged and decided on by the most 
ignorant and the most frivolous of 
human beings; and the most gene- 
rous aspirations of the heart, for the 
happiness of his species, chilled by 
the frowns of the most selfish and 
sordid of his race,—these are among 
the most unenviable prerogatives of 

lace—of what is falsely called power 
in this country; and yet I doubt if 
there be not others less enviable still. 
Tobe plantedupon the eminence from 
whence he must see the baser 
features of human nature, uncovered 
and deformed; witness the attitude 
of climbing ambition from a point 
whence it is only viewed as creeping 
and crawling, tortuous, and veno- 
mous, in its hateful path; be forced 
to see the hideous sight of a naked 
human heart, whether throbbing in 
the bosom of the great vulgar, or of 
the little, is not a very pleasing 
occupation for any one who loves 
his fellow-creatures, and would fain 
esteem them; and, trust me, that 
he who wields power and patronage 
for but a little month, shall find the 
many he may try to serve furiously 
hating him for involuntary failure— 
while the few whom he may succeed 
in helping to the object of all their 
wishes shall, with a preposterous 
pride (the most unenviable part of 
the British character), seek to prove 
their independence by showing their 
ingratitude, if they do not try to 
cancel the obligation, by fastening 
a quarrel on him. * * * But 
worse to be endured than all, was 
the fetter and the cramp imposed 
on one used to independence,—the 
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being buried, while yet alive, to the 

ople’s condition and claims— 
farted in the house of form and 
etiquette appointed for all ministers. 
Who, then, can marvel at the ex- 
ultation which I feel, to shake and 
brace every fibre of my frame, 
when, casting off these trammels— 
bursting through the cerements of 
that tomb—I start into new life, and 
resume my position in the van of my 
countrymen, struggling for their 
rights, and moving onwards in the 
accelerated progress of improvement 
with a boundless might, and a re- 
sistless fury, which prostrate in the 
dust all the puny obstacles that can 
be raised by the tyranny of courts 
and their intrigues—the persecution 
of bigots and their cunning—the 
sordid plots of greedy monopolists, 
whether privileged companies, or 
overgrown establishments, or cor- 
rupt municipalities ?” 

The concentrated bitterness of 
this record of official experience 
speaks more eloquently for Lord 
Seaehem'e sincerity than any vin- 
dication we could write, even were 
we disposed to offer one. A few 
more points connected with this part 
of the noble lord’s career will serve 
to throw an additional light on his 
character, and to remove some mis- 
conceptions left in the public mind 
by the attacks made upon him as a 
political scapegoat. The inherent 
energy of the man was never more 
marvellously displayed than in the 
suddenness and vigour with which 
he aroused himself from his tem- 
porary prostration. To adopt the 
quotation of one of the wittiest and 
most bitter of his enemies,— 

She went to the undertaker’s to buy him 
a coffin, 

But when she came back, the dog was 
laughin’. 

To the Whigs, however, it proved 
no laughing matter. The severance 
of the political tie between Lord 
Brougham and that party has been 
too readily set down, by superficial 
observers, and by those oe have 
had party objects to serve, to his own 
tergiversation ; whereas, the noble 
lord contends, that a careful review 
of his political acts during the period 
in which the change in his opinions 
is said to have been alk will 
make it clear, that upon most of the 
public questions then agitating the 
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political world, he has shown a strict 
adherence to principle, while his 
party have exhibited defection. In- 
deed, Lord Brougham declares that 
he never evinced any disposition to 
thwart the government of Lord Mel- 
bourne until they had adopted 
courses, and introduced measures, 
whollyatvariance with hisrepeatedly- 
recorded opinions and votes. As 
an instance of the steadfastness of 
his support of the ministry, and the 
party with whom they acted, Lord 
ihe refers to his warm sup- 
port of the great measure of Muni- 
cipal Reform in 1835. And in the 
summer of 1836, he refrained from 
all complaint, even when he saw a 
sacrifice made of his measures for 
preventing pluralities and non-resi- 
dences, and a bill founded on totally 
opposite principles introduced. In 
1837 (to take the years regularly in 
which he is accused of deserting the 
party with whom he had so recently 
acted) he continued to support the 
government, except on one or two 
occasions,—for instance, on the in- 
troduction of the Canada Resolu- 
tions. During the session of 1837, 
he had expressed his opinion of the 
necessity of altering the Reform Bill 
inessential particulars, andespecially 
of extending the elective frarichise. 
The following session unhappily 
opened with a declaration from the 
government, as a body, that they 
took a view wholly different from 
that of most Reformers of the time. 
It might fairly be asked, then, why 
should Lord Brougham give up his 
opinions, which he had maintained 
oeaaes life, without the slightest 
deviation, because the government 
had changed theirs? To show that 
there was no acrimony in his attacks 
on Lord Glenelg for his conduct with 
respect to Canada, it is only neces- 
sary to point to the many instances 
in which he defended the Colonial 
Secretary, and to the objection, 
which he threw out parenthetically, 
to a resolution passed in the House 
of Commons, because it attempted 
to fix Lord Glenelg personally with 
the disastrous turn of affairs in 
Canada, instead of conveying the 
censure generally upon the Colonial 
system. The question is not now 
for the first time asked, why, full 
licenee having been allowed to Lord 
Glenelg and some of his principal 
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colleagues to form their own opinions 
—with them to oppose Parliament- 
ary Reform up to 1831—to defend 
the Manchester Massacre—to sup- 
rt the Six Acts—to remove Lord 
itzwilliam from office for attending 
a Parliamentary Reform meeting at 
York—to oppose Lord Brougham’s 
motion on the case of Smith the 
missionary,—the question is not 
now for the first time asked why 
(those noble persons having, without 
any blame whatever, been suffered 
formerly to hold such courses, and 
having adopted a different line of 
ead from November, 1830, to 
Vovember, 1837) Lord Brougham 
alone should be complained of, for 
continuing, since November, 1837, to 
abide by the very same principle 
which he had not taken up for the 
first time in November, 1830, but 
held in all former periods of his 
olitical career. Did not Mr. Whit- 
read, without the same charge of 
tergiversation being brought against 
him, oppose the measures of the 
Whig administration, when he found 
that long tenure of office had made 
them less vigilant for peace, re- 
trenchment, and reform? 

For the foregoing defence of Lord 
Brougham’s consistency we do not 
hold ourselves responsible : we have 
but repeated the noble lord’s own 
argument. If we wished to defend 
him on that score, we should take a 
larger view and a wider range than 
that comprised in a period, when 
the temptations thrown in Lord 
Brougham’s way to indulge in re- 
venge on those who had so perse- 
cuted him, were too strong for any 
but super-human nature. A candid 
review of the whole of this remark- 
able man’s career would vindicate 
his consistency in a much more signal 
manner; but from that review we 
shall be disposed to exclude the 
masterly manceuvres by which Lord 
Brougham punished his late asso- 
ciates, terrifying their innermost 
hearts like an avenging angel, when 
they thought him laid low for ever. 

We here allude more especially 
to the course he took on the Canada 
Government Bill, and his subsequent 
demolition of the Earl of Durham. 

In his determined opposition to 
the Canada Government Bill, his 
lordship found himself alone, as far 
as the House of Lords was con- 
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cerned. He himself adverted to 
the painfulness of this isolation—to 
the difficulty and embarrassment at- 
tending his thankless and self-im- 
posed task; but he found consolation 
in the reflection, that although he 
might retire from so unequal a 
contest defeated, he could not be 
disgraced. He created a marked 
sensation in the House by his skilful 
application of the mission of Pedro 
de la Gasca to quell the revolt of the 
Pizarros in Peru, to the forthcoming 
visit of the Earl of Durham to Ca- 
nada; and Hansard, which very 
rarely stops to note the expressions 
of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with 
which a speech is received, unless 
they give rise to positive interrup- 
tion, in this particular instance went 
out of its way to record, that much 
cheering attended the mention of the 
words ‘hastened his departure, which 
the historian, Robertson (quoted by 
the noble and learned lord), had 
applied to the readiness with which 
the negotiator had undertaken his 
mission, when the emperor Charles 
had invested him with full disere- 
tionary powers to satisfy the rightful 
demands of the revolted colonists. 
But this speech was otherwise re- 
plete with sarcasm and invective 
against the government, who winced 
under the attack. Lord Melbourne, 
who replied to the noble and learned 
lord, pretended indifference to the 
hostility with which the government 
had for some time been met by Lord 
Brougham; but there was evident 
irritation in the terms and manner 
in which he thanked the noble and 
learned lord for his active support 
in 1835, for his absence from the 
House in 1836, and for his less 
active support in 1837. And this 
wounded spirit more clearly showed 
itself when the noble viscount 
affected to feel no soreness at the 
very different tone which the noble 
and learned lord’s zeal for the 
public welfare, his great patriotism, 
and his anxious desire for the 
people’s well-being, had reluctantly 
compelled him to adopt in the 
present session. The outburst of 
the noble and learned lord had long 
been expected, and Lord Melbourne 
referred to his own prognostication, 
that the spirit of bitterness, the 
acerbity of feeling, which took its 
birth in 1833, and which had been 
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gathering strength and bitterness 
from long and forcible suppression, 
must break out at last. Aleewaide, 
in the debate, Lord Brougham in- 
dignantly and peremptorily denied 
that the motive or sateaiale of his 
es conduct had changed, and 

e insisted that the changed conduct 
of others had ouanalied him to 
oppose them, in order that he might 
not change his own principles. He 
here also stated the terms on which 
once more he would join the govern- 
ment ranks. As a sine qué non of 
reconciliation, they must retract 
their declaration against reform, or 
bring forward liberal and consti- 
tutional measures ; and in the mean- 
time, he defied the government to 
point out any one part of his public 
conduct which had been affected in 
any way by feelings of a personal or 
private nature, or been regulated by 
any one consideration, except the 
sense of what he owed to his own 
principles and to the interests of the 
country. The noble and learned 
lord continued his opposition to the 
Bill until it had reached its last 
stage, when he entered his final 
protest against it. 

One of his lordship’s most 
damaging and trenchant speeches 
was caent in January, 1838, on 
the occasion of Lord Glenelg movin 
the address to her Majesty with 
respect to Canada. This harangue 
was in Lord Brougham’s happiest 
vein—impetuous, and overflowing 
with invective and sarcasm. Taunt- 
ing the Colonial Office not only with 
the error of sending out edicts at 
variance with the principles of the 
Government, but charging them 
with the greater blunder of making 
no efficient provision for carrying 
those edicts into effect, he wound 
up his — against the ministry 
by saying that in their recent con- 
duct, tyranny appeared stripped 
of its instinctive apprehension and 
habitual cireumspection. Compared 
with the proceedings which parlia- 
ment had at that moment to con- 
template, ‘the most vacillating and 
imbecile, the most inconsistent and 
impotent rulers, rose into some 
station commanding respect,—King 
John, or Richard Cromwell himself, 
rose into a wise, a politic, and a 
vigorous prince.’ 

That part of his speech where he 
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suggests reasons for the delay of the 
measure promised to Canada is re- 
plete with sarcasm, and contains a 
phrase turned happily as un- 
expectedly against Lord Melbourne. 
‘The measure (remarked the noble 
lord) could not have been delayed 
much in the other House, where 
such unprecedented majorities had 
concurred in passing all the resolu- 
tions, and in this House my noble 
friend knows he can doas he or 
I mean, when he is doing wrong— 
Jilé se jactet in auld; and he is 
little opposed here. 

In the course he afterwards took 
with respect to the Durham ordi- 
nances, of which the result was the 
sudden abandonment by Lord Dur- 
ham of his dictatorship in Canada, 
Lord Brougham would, no doubt, 
have us believe that he was solely 
actuated by patriotic motives; and 
it is possible that into that belief he 
may have persuaded himself. But 
we are in all these cases allowed to 
believe as much as is consistent with 
human nature. There was in that 
affair a mysterious relation of cause 
and effect, a dramatic unity, and in 
the catastrophe a poetical justice, 
strangely symptomatic of a master 
mind. A Nemesis shaped the plot, 
and led to the tragic denouement. 
Lord Brougham, in his after-dinner 
speeches, towards the close of 1835, 
scouted the idea of rivalry with the 
Earl of Durham; and, with all the 
presumed talent of that nobleman, 
the idea of setting him up against 
such a man was sufliciently absurd. 
Yet it was a singular fact, that the 
insults of 1834, the conspiracy by 
which the then Chancellor, and pos- 
sible proximate premier, was pulled 
down from his height and rolled in 
the dust,—insults then supposed to 
have been contrived by a section of 
Whigs, who had set up Lord Dur- 
ham as their idol,—it was strange, 
indeed, that those insults should 
have been so triumphantly avenged 
on the whole party, and that in the 
very person of the man to whom 

ublic opinion pointed as the gainer 
y them, if not as their originator. 
Private and public enmities are 
essentially different in their nature : 
it is possible—nay, very usual—for 
public opponents to be fast and warm 
— friends. So far from blaming 
rd Brougham for demolishing 
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Lord Durham, we should not feel 
half so much inclined to respect him 
if he had neglected so tempting and 
so glorious an opportunity. Even 
as an orator, he was almost bound 
to do so. A Cicero might have been 
dazzled into an attack on such a 
pro-consul. Be the motives what 
they might, the public looked on 
with astonishment at the resurrec- 
tion of Lord Brougham’s powers ; 
and if John Bull were not the most 
slow, obtuse, press-led of beings, he 
would at once have perceived that 
he had been made a tool of for the 
commission of an act of gross poli- 
tical injustice. 

Lord Brougham’s position has 
ever since been an ambiguous one. 
Although he had finally separated 
from the Whigs, he could not openly 
join their rivals. He became a poli- 
tical anomaly—an independant man. 
The result was inevitable. Although 
there is great talk of party being ex- 
tinct, it is just as young and lively as 
ever. The British public have been 
too long used to idol worship. When 
Lord Brougham belonged to a party, 
he, too, was an idol. Isolated, he 
stands, a kind of titled tribune of 
the people, but little understood, 
and still less followed. 

But, if seemingly neglected by 
the thoughtless multitude, he is the 
more esteemed by the discerning 
few; although for qualities not 
usually ascribed to him. It is seen, 
that whatever may be his. motives, 
his actions are those of a public- 
spirited man; that after lates 
earned, as few, indeed, of his contem- 
poraries have earned, the right to 
ease and retirement, he has dis- 
dained to ‘ eat the bread of idleness,’ 
but has devoted himself with an 
assiduity and self-sacrifice unparal- 
leled in political or professional 
history, to the performance daily, 
from an early hour till a late one, of 
judicial duties of a most wearisome 
character. Of the hundreds of the 
vulgar who jest or sneer at mention 
of his name, how many are there 
who reflect, that by Lord Brougham 
—thisman supposed tobe so unsound 
and so eccentric—the highest appel- 
late jurisdiction in the country, for 
a period of many months, up to the 
last session of parliament, was alone 
exercised? Itis tothe honour of the 
legal profession, that although he 
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early challenged their enmity, they, 
if tardily, still honourably admit his 
legal worth. Again, how many of 
those second-hand thinkers refiect, 
that it is to Lord Brougham that we 
owe all the most important changes 
made of late years in the law? 

Between vulgar abuse or miscon- 
ception and reasonable criticism, 
there is a gulf which, in the case of 
Lord Brougham, requires to be 
bridged over. For this, the mere 
incidents glanced at in the foregoin 

ages furnish the materials. Lor 

hon sham has been most unduly 
punished for the enormous share of 
mob-idolatry he enjoyed in earlier 
years. Men visit on him the penalty. 
of their own exaggerated expecta- 
tions; and while most of us are ready 
enough to read, and even to enjoy an 
adverse criticism, there are few who 
will recognise the duty of examining 
and thinking for themselves. 

Lord Brougham is gravely charged 
with unsoundness, eccentricity, su- 
perficiality, inconsistency, insince- 
rity. Only by such a wholesale and 
sweeping catalogue of faults can the 
amende be made to the amour propre 
of a nation that had by common ac- 
cord rejoiced in the belief of possess- 
ing a great man. Even candid and 
honourable critics evince a singular 
forgetfulness of the position, and, if 
we may use the term, of the mission 
this extraordinary personage had to 
fulfil. They expect from one who 
was essentially a man of action, the 

ualities of one who had nothing to 
a but to think. If the secret “—e 
of such judgments could be unveiled, 
it might rather seem to indicate a 
latent jealousy, that one who had 
gout a life of such activity, who 

d been so ubiquitous, yet so neces- 

an actor in the history of his 
time, should also have contributed so 
much tothe sum total of knowledge, 
or at least should have striven to do 
so. Englishmen do not like many- 
phased minds, which are a satire on 
their own one-sidedness; nor do they 
forgive any one, however brilliant 
his talents or his success, who seeks 
to excel in more than one thing; be- 
cause such a man is a living reproach 
to their own servility to the dog- 
matism of pedantry. If Lord 
Brougham had had as many aliases 
as he has had fields of action, he 
might not with impunity merely, 
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but with applause, have been the 
mgnesell Proteus. But to do 
more than one thing is, in John 
Bull’s eyes, a crime; to do it well, 
an impossibility. 

Among other rare privileges en- 
joyed by Lord Brougham, has been 
that of lslag anticipated the deci- 
sion of posterity. A hoax practised 
on the public in 1839 led the jour- 
nalists (some of them) to canvass and 
criticise the character of one whom 
they supposed to be dead. The 
Times, which at first discredited the 
story of Lord Brougham’s death, 
seized the occasion for an attack on 
a lion whom it half suspected of 
‘shamming’ dead. It is only on the 
assumption that there was a little 
sly malice at work, that the writer 
of that article can be acquitted of 
the imputation of extreme arrogance, 
or extreme incapacity. A depreciat- 
ing tone wenden the “eb sum- 
mary. The journalist could find no 
worthier phrases as descriptive of 
the man, than that he was ‘the most 
voluminous of writers,’ the ‘most 
voluble of debaters,’ and ‘ of actors, 
if not the most efficient and success- 
ful, at any rate the most restless 
and indefatigable.’ He denies that 
Lord Brougham has ever contributed 
either substance or beauty, on any 
topic, to the thoughts of preceding 
writers. In reference to scientific 
matters, he is sneered at as an ‘itine- 
rant;’ his oratory is denied the charm 
of inspiration that warms the hearts 
of men; and itis gravely stated, that 
for a man of Lord Brougham’s un- 
tiring restlessness and noise and 
tumult, no man has ever failed so 
palpably in the accomplishment of 
any one decided object; with much 
more in the same levelling and un- 
charitable spirit. Zhe Morning Post, 
which had as steadily opposed Lord 
Brougham’s public ale as The 
Times had supported it, spoke of 
him as ‘one of the greatest and most 
extraordinary men of his time;’ of 
‘the range of his intelligence’ as 
* prodigious; of his versatility as 
amazing. But more striking than 
all to this writer was his ‘ long-en- 
during and passionate energy; and 
he recognised in the oratory of Lord 
Brougham a ‘ Demosthenic force and 
clearness,’ a faculty of ‘ captivating 
and conquering a great assembly,’ in 
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which he was equalled by no man of 
his time. And this acute and candid 
observer had also remarked, that 
‘even in the most terrific storms of 
passionate invective, there seemed 
an under-current of cool reasoning, 
inventing arguments and suggesting 
sarcasm; and that he had ‘ imagina- 
tion to create, wit to combine, and a 
torrent of language at command.’ 
Stillmore flattering andmore true was 
the article in The Morning Chronicle, 
then theorgan of the party from which 
Lord Brougham had seceded, and 
which he had punished so severely 
for treachery and ingratitude. This 
writer told of ‘ variety of attainment,’ 
‘facility of expression,’ ‘energy of 
purpose,’ ‘ grandeur of forensic elo- 
quence,’ ‘fervent championship of 
many great objects of national phi- 
lanthropy and improvement;’ and 
he avowed his conviction that his 
distinguished subject had ‘ well 
aa by long toil, splendid effort, 
and gradual ascent, the elevation to 
which he attained ; not that merely 
of rank and station, but of celebrity 
and influence.’ Here are discrepan- 
cies of criticism enough to justify a 
very careful review of the life and cha- 
racter of Lord Brougham. The con- 
tradiction of these opinions may be 
accounted for on the supposition that 
the two last were written in the bond 
Jide belief that the noble lord was 
dead, while the first was inspired by 
a conviction that he was still living 
—still a fair object for political 
attacks. 

The charge of superficiality, which 
leavens every estimate we have ever 
heard of Lord Brougham’s character, 
comes with a bad grace from those 
whose knowledge on the subject is 
essentially superficial. In the sense 
imparted by them to the word, the 
charge of superficiality is unfounded. 
If, on the other hand, it is meant 
that Lord Brougham is not a Locke, 
a Newton, a Bolingbroke even, then 
the charge is at once true antl inno- 
cuous. Lord Brougham does not 
appear ever to have arrogated to 
hunself the character of an origi- 
nator or an inventor. He is, and 
has been throughout his life, anagent, 
an interpreter. He has stood be- 
tween mankind and the mysteries 
that enthralled them, illumining 


all by the magical light of his 
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clear and powerful intellect. All 
the thinking had been done long 
before. There were stored up in- 
gots of philosophic gold; there was 
wanted some one to coin them and 
ass them current. To him might 
[ accorded the privilege of stamp- 
ing on them his own mark of in- 
dividuality, but not the praise of 
having created them. se the 
man who leads the forlorn hope and 
storms the breach, you are not en- 
titled to expect a knowledge of the 
plan of campaign. If you find, in 
addition to his bravery and self- 
sacrifice, that he has also the quali- 
ties of a general, your admiration is 
in proportion. Lord Brougham’s 
coidealiie lies, not in having dis- 
covered this or that specific truth, 
or in having excelled most of his 
contemporaries in the manner of dis- 
closing it, but in the wondrous 
fecundity and versatility of a mind 
which could multiply itself with 
occasions, and ever present a firm, 
active, controlling force to whatever 
subject was offered to it. Some- 
thing, too, should be allowed for the 
habit of dogmatic criticism acquired 
in early youth, and something for 
those arts and practices of the ad- 
vocate which it is so difficult to 
shake off. The best answer to this 
charge of superficiality, however, 
would be a careful and candid re- 
view of Lord Brougham’s writings 
and speeches. 

Consistency is not always a poli- 
tical virtue; nor is inconsistency in 
public men a vice, in a country 
where public opinion rules, and 
where abstract theories yield to 
sractical necessities. Lord Brougham 
is often charged with inconsistency ; 
yet it would seem, by comparison 
with the most eminent of his contem- 
pees, that the charge is unfair. 
Not to go lower in the political 
scale, let us take the late Sir Robert 
Peel, Sir James Graham, and the 
Earl of Derby. It has been the iot 
of each to be compelled to work out 
political theories and principles the 
reverse of those maintained in earlier 
life. Lord Brougham seems to have 
been of an unyielding temper; but 
that is rather evidence of consis- 
tency than of inconsistency. Parlia- 
mentary Reform, Catholic Emanci- 
pation, Law Reform, Negro Eman- 
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cipation, and generally the removal 
of all unnecessary fetters on know- 
ledge and popular development— 
these have been the great iva of 
Lord Brougham’s long and restless 
strivings. No one will deny that 
he has pursued them with an ardent 
devotion and a warm perseverance. 
In the carrying of Catholic Emanci- 
vation, Negro Emancipation, and 

arliamentary Reform, he was him- 
self one of the chief agents; the 
opularization of knowledge has 
oi his own, sole, almost unaided 
act; and now, at seventy-two years 
of age, he has the glorious satisfac- 
tion of seeing the great question of 
Law Reform in course of solution,— 
to his own hands, by the almost 
universal assent of Parliament, the 
wrofession, and the public, being con- 
fided the delicate, difficult, and 
dangerous task. And as to the 
still-vexed question of Parliamen- 
tary Reform, if Lord Brougham had 
had his own way in 1835, Lord 
John Russell would not now have 
before him his appointed task for 
next session ; nor would the country 
see so humiliating a spectacle as the 
extension of the franchise put up 
by all parties to a sort of Dutch 
auction. The charge of insincerity 
is a matter between Lord Brougham 
and his former allies: one thing is 
quite clear, that he has always been 
true to the public. As for the im- 
yutation of unsoundness—consider- 
ing the myriad subjects on which 
Lord Brougham’s mind has wrought, 
the wonder is, not that there should 
have been some mistakes, but that 
there should not have been so many 
more. 

As for Lord Brougham’s ‘ eccen- 
tricity,’ to the vulgar eye it stands 
confessed, a fact. In the vulgar 
acceptation of the word, Lord 
Brougham is daringly eccentric. In 
free countries, it is not permitted to 
men to differ from their neighbours, 
except in very slight and iiapercep- 
tible shades. Custom out-tyrannizes 
absolutism. In France or in Ger- 
many, one may do as one likes, 
because society is ground down by 
a ruthless despotism; but in Eng- 
land, do as you like, if you dare! 
Lord Brougham, it seems, chooses 
to do as he likes. After along day 


of arduous labour, he prefers a walk 
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to a ride; and if his blood wants 
circulating, he walks fast; when he 
speaks, he speaks aloud, having been 
used so to do, as a matter of busi- 
ness, all his life; if his hands be cold, 
he puts them in his pockets ; though 
fashions change for the benefit of 
tailors, Lord Brougham sticks (as 
many a north comntryman has done 
before him) to the check or the 

laid; not being particular about 
= he does not wear his stuck 
horizontally on the top of his head, 
like an inverted chimney-pot, but 
lets it go aslant on the back, a prac- 
tice less painful to the forehead ; 
being naturally of an ardent and 
excitable temperament, he uses much 
gesticulation in talking,—about as 
much as a Frenchman would require 
in order to tell you it is a fine day ; 
in short, Lord Brougham commits 
divers offences against the leaden 
sovereignty of custom, all which are 
peculiarly shocking in a peer. Being, 
too, naturally of an affable and so- 
ciable disposition, he fraternizes 
quickly with those for whom he 
takes a liking, and spouts out his 
thoughts and feelings, instead of 
filtering them, as your grave ones 
do. He is in the world and of the 
world; a fast friend ; the gayest and 
wittiest of companions; the most 
enjoying and the most enjoyable ; 
a patriarch in experience and saga- 
city, but a schoolboy in freshness 
of feeling. He is a man; not an 
ennobled abstraction. He is odd, 
unique, bizarre—any thing but eccen- 
tric; for there is not a man among 
us who has his aplomb, or whose 
moral and mental centre of gravity 
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more firmly pivot the violent oscil- 
lations and gyrations of his ‘ pas- 
sionate’ energy. 

If the superabundance of this 
energy makes him seem to overdo 
things, we should remember that 
the tread or the gripe of the giant, 
however gently meant, comes hard 
and heavy on us ordinary men. 
With all his oddities, or his reckless 
disregard of conventional prescribed 
laws, his self-possession never quits 
him for an instant. Go to him when 
you will, or on what you will, he is 
ever ready, clear-headed, toned and 
—< to razor-pitch. Next to the 

uke of Wellington, he is the public 
arbitrator most often consulted on 
matters coming within the range of 
his specialties. In private life he is 
respected and beloved by all towhom 
he discloses his true nature. Look 
at his past career, and you have the 
materials for a dozen ordinary repu- 
tations: look at his present position, 
and you are the more struck with 
the tremendous energy and perse- 
verance with which he has righted 
himself in the public mind, after 
having been subjected to a persecu- 
tion and prostration utterly without 
parallel among civilians since the 
downfall of Bolingbroke. 

We have said nothing about Lord 
Brougham’s literary works; nor have 
we, as would have been easy and con- 
genial, eulogized his oratory: his law 
reforms would require .an article 
poney and apart. Our object 

as solely been to record our im- 
pression that, in the public treat- 
ment of this remarkable man, there 
has been, and is, a crying injustice. 





